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THE CONSTITUTIONAL CRISIS OF 1931: 
A MEMORANDUM 


Tue Rt. Hon. THE Viscount SamMuet, G.C.B., O.M., G.B.E. 


Note sy Georce E. G. Catiin* 


The following memorandum was enclosed in a private letter to myself. 
It is printed here in full, save for the omission of a few introductory sen- 
tences of personal interest. It takes the form of comment upon a pamphlet 
written by a brilliant constitutional scholar, Professor Harvey Wheeler of 
Washington and Lee University, entitled The Conservative Crisis: Eng- 
land’s Impasse of 1931 (Washington, D.C.: Public Affairs Press). 

Of the three senior Ministers — Mr. J. Ramsay MacDonald, Mr. Stan- 
ley Baldwin (later the Earl Baldwin) and Sir Herbert Samuel (now Vis- 
count Samuel) — who advised King George V at the time of the constitu- 
tional and financial crisis of 1931, when the second Labour Government 
went out of office to be replaced by a coalition, only Viscount Samuel 
survives. The crisis was one of more than passing historical interest. Apart 
from the memoranda and polemical pieces written at the time, such a 
scholar as Mr. R. Bassett, Reader in Political Science in London University, 
has written with pugnacity an entire book on the subject, Nineteen thirty- 
one (1958). Discussion of it also occupies many pages in Sir Harold 
Nicolson’s King George the Fifth and in Dr. R. T. McKenzie’s British 
Politica! Parties. Mr. Bassett describes the crisis with the words “our politi- 
cal history provides no near parallel to the events of 1931,” although he 
adds that the selection of Mr. Harold Macmillan, rather than Mr. R. A. 
Butler, to succeed Sir Anthony Eden in January, 1957, has revived interest 
in it. The powers of the Crown, the nature of the advice tendered by Minis- 
ters, and the matter of which should be the Ministers who can appropriately 
and constitutionally tender this advice, are all in question. In his impressive 
book, Government and Parliament (1954), Mr. Herbert Morrison, P.C., 
suggested that the King could with advantage have discussed the issue not 
only with the leaders of the three major parties (including two Prime Minis- 
ters),| whose tendered advice he was obligated to follow, but with other 
Privy; Councillors as well. On the other hand, Harold J. Laski was con- 
cerned to draw up an indictment, not only against MacDonald, but also, 
flying for higher game, against the Monarchy as exercising dangerous powers 
of political interference. 

On these issues, then, it is exceedingly interesting to have the considered 
judgment, penned twelve years after his Memoirs, of Lord Samuel himself. 
Mr. Bassett has been severely taken to task for his self-denying ordinance 
as an historian, under which he “deliberately refrained from personal dis- 


* Chairman of the Department of Economics and Political Science, McGill University. 
' The letter is dated December 30, 1956. 
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cussion with persons who played a part in the crisis,” owing to the risk of 
inaccuracy in reminiscence. This seems to rest on the rather naive belief, 
for a historian, that what is written down at the time embodies the best con- 
sidered judgments, the printed page for the scholar always being more 
weighty than a human being. At least there is much advantage to the 
political scientist in having presented, as is done here, these judgments of a 
decisive statesman recollected in tranquillity. 

Professor Harvey Wheeler’s pamphlet adopted broadly the thesis of 
an intention of Ramsay MacDonald to enter into a coalition well prior to 
the actual decision which had to be taken on August 24, 1931. This was 
a theme frequently put forward by MacDonald’s critics at the time, and is 
discussed at length by Bassett. Professor Wheeler also leans to the theory 
that the New York bankers, and especially J. P. Morgan & Company, 
played not only a significant role in reporting on the American investment 
market but an effective role in shaping policy. The rebuttal of these themes 
constitutes the points d’appui of Lord Samuel’s argument or rather the tar- 
gets of his criticism. I have to thank Professor Wheeler for starting this dis- 
cussion; Viscount Samuel for his kind permission to print his memorandum. 


LETTER FROM LorD SAMUEL 


volve a paper of almost equal length, and I can only make a few 

comments. The whole matter was, I think, far simpler than Professor 
Wheeler would have us believe. So far as I know there is no secret history 
still to be discovered. 

My chief criticism of the article would be that it does not sufficiently 
bring out the essential fact of the situation with which we had to deal in 
July-August 1931 — that foreign depositors of capital in London were with- 
drawing their money day by day in huge sums. This was no question of 
political anti-socialist intrigue by Morgans in New York and other bankers 
in Paris or elsewhere. There was imminent danger of a galloping inflation 
in England, such as, in the preceding years, had ruined millions of people 
in Germany and France and Italy, and caused heavy losses to American 
bankers. Ordinary commercial practice would lead them to withdraw from 
London whatever funds they had there before the loss became too heavy; 
and of course there could be no question of expecting any further loans 
until sterling was re-established in credit. An economic artery had been 
severed, and the urgent matter was to apply a ligature to stop the hemor- 
rhage. None of us troubled our minds with any of the remote theoretical 
considerations in which Mr. Wheeler is specially interested. 

The task of the British Parliament, and of the Parties which together 


T: DEAL ADEQUATELY with this [Wheeler’s] article would in- 
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controlled it, was to rescue the national economy from the danger into 
which it had been brought by overspending. A majority of the Labour 
Cabinet, and all the Conservative and Liberal Leaders, realized this, and a 
majority of the members of the House of Commons would undoubtedly 
have done so. 

When the inter-party discussions began it was quite uncertain whether 
or not the then Cabinet would hold together and cope adequately with the 
situation; or, if a few members resigned, whether they could be replaced, 
and the MacDonald Government carry on. If not, there was no agreement 
at all as to what should be done in the situation that might then arise; nor, 
so far as I know, any discussion. Mr. Wheeler’s idea (p. 22) — that “the 
basic crisis in 1931 was precisely a programmatic, or intellectual one” — 
bears no relation to the facts of the situation. Similarly with his statement 
(pp. 13, 14): “The determining factor in the resolution of the crisis was that 
for at least week previously, the inter-party conferences instituted by Mac 
Donald and Snowden had clearly established the pattern of politics which 
was to emerge. On the 13th of August proposed measures had been sub- 
mitted for the approval of the Opposition leaders before the full Labour 
Cabinet knew of them. On Thursday, August 20, the personnel of the new 
Cabinet was established.” 

All this is an ex post facto construction of a political theorist, and not 
anything that was happening at the time. For my own part, when I was 
called upon by the King to offer advice, I was wholly unaware whether or 
not MacDonald would in any circumstances go on in face of the opposition 
of so many of his principal colleagues. It was not for him to advise the 
King to invite him to do so. But if the invitation were offered, he might, 
or he might not, accept it. 

As to what should happen if he refused, again there was no under- 
standing between the Conservative and Liberal leaders. The assertion that 
the shape of the alternative administration was already settled is quite un- 
founded. For the independent Liberals —I cannot speak for the Simonite 
group — three courses would be open if Mr. Baldwin were invited to be 
Prime Minister: (1) to remain in opposition and to deal on their merits with 
any financial proposals that might be put forward; (2) to promise in ad- 
vance a general support to such a Government; (3) to join in a coalition 
with the Conservatives if invited to do so. 

Such a situation being, at the moment, purely hypothetical, there was 
no necessity for me to form an opinion in advance, and I did not do so. In 
any case, to enter into a coalition consisting only of Conservatives and 
Liberals would be so complete a change of policy for the Liberal party, 
and might involve such lasting and grave effects, that it could not be agreed 
to without prior consultation with Mr. Lloyd George and other Liberal 
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leaders, including the heads of the principal organizations in the country. 
Their views on such a proposal could not be foreseen; very likely they would 
be hostile. It would not be the same with an all-party coalition, limited to 
a single purpose, and to a short time. 

Similarly with the position of the Crown. There is no reason to look for 
hidden and sinister motives — for the King to have been acting as the “ac- 
complice” of Ramsay MacDonald. The function of the Sovereign on the 
resignation of a Government is well established and quite simple. He has 
to provide himself with a new Government which is likely either to have 
the support of the existing House of Commons, or be willing to seek the 
support of a new House after a dissolution. 

In this case there could be no question of an immediate general election. 
During the weeks that would have to elapse, the pound might collapse and 
go the way of the mark, the franc and the lira. In such an event any party 
which had advised the King to dissolve Parliament at that moment would 
have been utterly destroyed at the polls. Nor would the King, in the legiti- 
mate exercise of his own judgment, have accepted such advice. All! this was 
so obvious that, in point of fact, mo one even considered an election as a 
possible solution. 

Those being the circumstances, the King followed the only course that 
was then (and would be now)? prescribed by the practice of the Constitu- 
tion. He consulted the outgoing Prime Minister as to the action he should 
take, and was recommended by him to seek the advice of the leaders of the 
parties which together — since no one of them commanded by itself a 
majority in the House of Commons — might do so jointly. Both the leaders 
advised that the new Government should be as nearly all-party as could be 
achieved, and that this could best be done if the then Prime Minister could 
be re-invested in office. Mr. MacDonald having in the end concurred, there 
was no reason for the King not to follow such unanimous advice. The 
minority in the Cabinet had no leader, in Parliament or in the country, who 
would have had a status that would allow him to be brought into confer- 
ence. Moreover, it was known from the discussions that had taken place, 
than any proposals that might emanate from such a quarter would not com- 
mand a majority in the House; even if such a government could be formed, 
it would fall on the first day it confronted Parliament . The King would 
have met with almost universal criticism for having wasted precious time, 
with possibly disastrous results. 

The nation, when a general election did come, endorsed by an over- 
whelming majority, the course that the Crown had taken. 

Whether the then Cabinet ought to have advised a dissolution in the 
autumn of 1931 is a different question, which we are not now discussing. 


* This was written before the recent change of government. [H.S. December 30, 1956.] 





THE ARABS’ VIEW OF POSTWAR AMERICAN 
FOREIGN POLICY 


H. Paut CasTLEBERRY 
State College of Washington 


HE ARAB MIDDLE EAST extends roughly from Morocco to the 
| frontiers of Turkey and Iran. America’s interests in the region — 
whether defined negatively in terms of containing the advance of 
communism or positively in terms of bases, oil resources, and communica- 
tions routes essential to peace — have been subjects of recurrent crises ever 
since the end of World War II, and there is no good reason to assume that 
the decades ahead will be any different. On the contrary, the awakening 
of Arab nationalism, social and economic disaffection, and the expanding 
activity of the Soviet Union in the region suggest even greater difficulties 
for the future. 

The reality and prospect of chaos in the Middle East make urgent an 
examination of Arab views of postwar American foreign policy. Such is the 
subject of this study, based principally on interviews in 1955 with thirty- 
nine newspaper publishers and forty-two heads of political parties and other 
political leaders in five key Arab states,? Egypt, Iraq, Jordan, Lebanon, and 
Syria. 

THE SAMPLE 

All five of the states covered by this study are members of the Arab 
League and the United Nations. Only Egypt (1922) and Iraq (1932) at- 
tained even nominal independence prior to World War II. Arab national- 
ists, in fact, tend to date the “true” independence of Egypt and Iraq as 1954 
and 1958 respectively. 

At the time of the interviews for this study political parties and the press 
were allowed to operate freely only in Lebanon and Syria. Parties were 
officially banned in Premier Nuri es-Sa’id’s Iraq and Gamal Abd al-Nasser’s 
Egypt, and only one, an opposition party under Suleiman Nabulsi, had 
procured the license necessary to operate in “pro-Western” Jordan. How- 
ever, leaders of the important proscribed organizations were generally avail- 
able for interviews, as were numerous powerful “independents.” The 
sample of political leadership is thus as balanced and representative as time 
and conditions permitted.* 

*Members of the Arab League are: Iraq, Jordan, Lebanon, Libya, Saudi Arabia, Sudan, 
United Arab Republic, (Egypt and Syria), and Yemen. Potential members include 
Morocco, Tunisia, Algeria, and various protectorates on the Arabian Peninsula. 

? The data were collected while the writer was Fulbright Lecturer at American University, 


Cairo. Travel outside Egypt was made possible by a grant from the Social Research 
Center of American University. 

*In selecting the leaders interviewed, the writer owes much to Wilton Wynn of the As— 
sociated Press and to knowledgeable friends at American University in Beirut: 
Frederick Bent, George Grassmuck, and Ralph Crow. Invaluable assistance was also 
rendered by embassy and USIS people. 
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Securing a representative sample of the Arab press was comparatively 
simple. In Egypt, the Cairo press is the national press and, except for the 
important government-operated newspaper Al Gombouriya, every publisher 
(or his editor) was interviewed. The Jordanian press, consisting of four 
dailies and two weeklies, was fully covered. In Iraq, the sample is confined 
to Baghdad and includes publishers of five of the six papers then being 
tolerated. In Lebanon, where newspaper publishing is virtually confined to 
Beirut, interviews were arranged with editors of all six party-affiliated news- 
papers and with eight leading “independent” dailies. The Syrian sample is 
confined to Damascus and includes all four party-affiliated newspaper pub- 
lishers and five leading “independents.” In Beirut and Damascus two of 
these “independents” were vigorously “pro-Nasser.” 

Fifty-six per cent of the leadership elite interviewed were, or had been, 
members of parliament. Forty per cent had ministerial experience, and 
15 per cent (including ten former premiers) had been chiefs of state. 
Approximately 15 per cent of the total can be identified with the political 
“left,” none of whom comes from the outlawed Communist party, and only 
one with the military class that is beginning to emerge as a powerful politi- 
cal force in the area. 

The governmental point of view was ascertained by interviews with 
President Camille Chamoun and his Minister of Finance in Lebanon, two 
members of the cabinet in both Jordan and Iraq, the Speaker of the House 
in Syria, and a cabinet minister and one of the leaders of President Nasser’s 
National Liberation Rally in Egypt. Some of the people who were not in 
power at the time interviewed, however, have subsequently occupied promi- 
nent positions in their respective countries. Among these are the following: 
Bishara Takla’s associate in publishing Egypt’s Al-Ahram, Mohammed 
Hassanein Heikel, has become “President Nasser’s confidante and unofficial 
spokesman.” ° In Lebanon, Kamal Jumblatt and former premier Abdullah 
Yafi have been prominent among the civil war leaders; in Iraq, Siddiq Shan- 
shal became Minister of Information and Press in the revolutionary govern- 
ment that deposed King Feisal, July 14, 1958. The Jordanian sample in- 
cludes Suleiman Nabulsi who, in September, 1956, emerged as premier after 
“Jordan’s first free elections,” * to be ousted in April, 1957, by King Hussein 
and a “loyal” minority. Former premier Samir al-Rif’ai, also interviewed in 


*The influence of the Egyptian press, which is read throughout the Arab Middle East, is 
considerable. One evidence of this is 1955 circulation data. Cairo had three daily 
newspapers and three popular weekly magazines with circulations in the 50,000 to 
100,000 range. Three other dailies and two weeklies were in the 10,000 to 30,000 
range. In the other four countries visited, however, the average newspaper circulation 
was about 2,000, with only one paper having as many as 6,000. (From two unpub- 
lished sources: estimates of the UN Information Center in Cairo, and reports of 
USIS officers in the area.) 

5 New York Times, July 27, 1958. 


*Ibid., April 28, 1957. See also ibid., April 26, 1957. 
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Jordan, has twice subsequently been reappointed premier and has served in 
that capacity most of the time since Nabulsi’s ouster. Finally, the Syrian 
sample includes former premier Sabri al-’Asali who resumed the powers of 
that office in 1955, and again in 1956. It was he who took Syria down the 
“neutralist” path to union with Egypt. Three other Syrians interviewed 
have subsequently been closely associated with al-’Asali. Two of them were 
members of his cabinet, and the third, Akram Hourani, later shared the 
title “Vice President of the United Arab Republic” with al-’Asali.’ 


Tue Issues 


Twelve “open-end” questions were put to the eighty-one political leaders 
and newspaper publishers interviewed. The writer in each case explained 
that he was working on the assumption that postwar American foreign 
policy had resulted in Arab resentment and hostility which jeopardized the 
national interests of the United States. What was being sought, the Arabs 
were assured, was information regarding the tension-producing aspects of 
American policy. 

Six questions concerned Middle East policy directly. What mistakes 
and mismanagement, in terms of Arab-American harmony, were deemed 
significant with respect to the following? (1) Palestine. (2) Middle East 
defense. (3) Technical assistance and economic aid. (4) Information and 
propaganda. (5) Colonialism. (6) Protection or promotion of the economic 


interests of American nationals in the area. Four other questions sought to 
determine what unfavorable impressions were left in the Middle East by 
American policy in Latin America, Asia, Europe, and the United Nations. 
Finally, two questions were asked to determine whether unfavorable im- 
pressions result from (1) the personal conduct of American nationals in 
the Middle East, and (2) the way Americans live in the United States. 


Palestine 


American policy toward Palestine — supporting partition and the crea- 
tion of Israel in 1947 — is the principal Arab grievance against the United 
States. Sixty-four per cent of the sample held the United States “primarily 
responsible” for Palestine’s partition and for Israeli success in the ensuing 
war. An additional 26 per cent linked the United States with all the other 
leading Western powers (especially Great Britain) as being principally re- 
sponsible. While Russia also voted for the United Nations partition resolu- 
tions in 1947, it is noteworthy that the Soviet Union was not accorded 
responsibility by a single person interviewed. 

This 90 per cent verdict against the United States in the matter of 
Palestine is usually handed down in a context of bitterness that illustrates 


"Space requirements prevent comment on other persons interviewed. 
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the high price of moralism in American policy-making. Citing the national 
self-determination principle of President Wilson’s Fourteen Points, the Arab 
indicts both American support of the Balfour Declaration and creation of 
a British mandate for Palestine at the peace conferences following World 
War I. After all, the critic observes, Palestine had 589,177 Moslems and 
only 83,750 Jews in 1922,* noting that “the wishes of the Arabs were made 
clear at the time by your own King—Crane Commission,” dispatched to 
Palestine and Syria by President Wilson in 1919 on a fact-finding mission.° 
That study showed the Arabs’ first choice to be independence and the 
second choice to be an American-held mandate. 

Thus, the Arab sees American support of the UN partition resolutions 
in 1947, when Moslem Arabs still outnumbered Jews in Palestine almost two 
to one, not as the first offense but as only a more recent “crime” against 
the frequently reaffirmed principle of national self-determination. This 
“felony,” he holds, was compounded by President Truman’s 1948 recogni- 
tion of Israel, swollen by 50 per cent beyond the territory allocated under 
UN resolutions as the result of war. Mr. Truman records that recognition 
was granted “exactly eleven minutes after Israel had been proclaimed a 
state.” 1° 

The Arabs are embittered not only by America’s role in the creation of 
Israel, but also by the fact that the financial support essential for establish- 
ing and maintaining the Israeli state has come primarily from private and 
public sources in the United States. The Arabs charge that the United 
States government alone has provided Israel with at least twice as much 
financial support as has been made available to the whole of the Arab 
world. 

These accusations seem to be supported by the record. In a Department 
of State “Summary of Net U.S. Grants and Credits in the Near East, South 
Asia, and Africa (1945-1955),” only two Arab states are listed: Egypt — 
$30,000,000; Jordan — $25,000,000. Israel, on the other hand, had received 
$370,000,000. If there were other Arab grantees, they were buried in the 


* Data cited here are from George Lenczowski, The Middle East in World Affairs (2nd ed.; 
Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1956), p. 547. The interviewees gave similar (but 
not uniform) figures to support their point. See also David Ben-Gurion, “Israel’s First 
Decade — And the Future,” New York Times Magazine, April 20, 1958, p. 9, where 
Israel’s Premier notes that “there were fewer than 60,000 Jews” in Palestine “even at 
the end of the first World War.” 


*® Lenczowski, op. cit., pp. 88 ff. The Commission’s report will be found in Foreign Rela- 
tions of the United States, Paris Peace Conference, 1919 (Washington: Government 
Printing Office, 1947), XII, 787 ff. 


” Harry S. Truman, Years of Trial and Hope (Garden City: Doubleday, 1956), p. 164. At 
the time the partition resolutions passed the General Assembly, the Jews “had ob- 
tained by purchase about 6 per cent of the area of Palestine. . . .” However, the 
partition plan awarded the projected Jewish state jurisdiction over 43 per cent of 
Palestine, and the armistice agreements of 1949 left it with 77.4 per cent, which is 
the area held by Israel today. Bruce W. Bethmann, Decisive Years in Palestine (New 
York: American Friends of the Middle East, 1957), pp. 36, 50-51. 
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item that showed $182 million for “Unspecified (Near East and Africa).” ** 
Regarding Export-Import Bank loans, the same report shows only two Arab 
recipients, Saudi Arabia and Egypt, with total loans of $47.3 million during 
1945-55, while Israel had received $135 million.*2 One authority has sum- 
marized American governmental support between 1948 and 1955 as fol- 
lows: $367 million for Israel and $163 million for all the Arab states during 
the same period."* 
Taste | 


SOLUTION OF PALESTINE PROBLEM ACCEPTABLE TO SAMPLE 





Ecyrr JorDaNn LEBANON Syria 


Tora SaMPLe 





(Per cent) (Per cent) (Per cent) (Per cent) (Per cent) (Per cent) 


Liquidate Israel 20.0 33.3 13.3 15.8 53.0 27.2 
UN resolutions of 

1947-1948 the 13.3 33.3 26.7 15.8 29.0 23.5 
minimum 

UN resolutions of 

1947-1948 as basis of 53.4 . 46.7 47.4 . 39.5 


negotiated settlement 


None possible 13.3 13.3 21.0 





Total 100.0 . 100.0 100.0 





Since Palestine policy is the principal source of Arab grievance against 
the United States, and the area itself a major center of tension, what are the 
prospects for an Arab-Israeli settlement? Despite the frequent allegation 
that the Arabs will settle for nothing less than Israel’s demise, Table 1 
shows that at least 63 per cent of the leaders interviewed accepted the con- 
tinued existence of Israel and supported a peaceful settlement. To these 
could be added many of the 10 per cent who held simply that no solution 
was possible. 


"U. S. Department of State, United States Policy in the Near East, South Asia, and Africa 
— 1955, Publication 6330 (Washington: Government Printing Office, May, 1956), 
p. 34. 

® Ibid., pp. 46-49. 


* Lenczowski, op. cit., p. 356. None of these figures includes private American assistance 
to the State of Israel. The total Israeli bond sales in America from 1951 through 1955 
was $216.6 million, Department of State, United States Policy, op. cit., n. 93, p. 61. 
Moreover, private support includes gifts as well as bond purchases. Regarding the 
former, Time reports: “In the eight years of Israel’s independence, American Jewish 
go ag have already sent more than $700 million to Israel. . . .” November 19, 
1956, p. 27. 

It should not be assumed that American and UN action in the Suez crisis of 
1956-57 dissolved Arab complaints about preferential treatment of Israel by the 
United States. Our freezing of Egyptian assets, termination of the CARE program, 
and a host of other actions reduced the effect on Arab opinion of American policies 
that helped drive Israeli, British, and French forces out of Egypt. See Richard H. 
Nolte and William R. Polk, “Toward a Policy for the Middle East,” Foreign Affairs, 
July, 1958, pp. 656-57. 
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Only 27 per cent held that liquidation of Israel is the necessary solution 
of the Palestine problem, ignoring the fact that Israel is now a member of 
the United Nations with Great Power support. Another 23 per cent, how- 
ever, was unwilling to accept Israel in its present form. This is the group 
which insisted on the 1947-48 UN resolutions as the minimum concession 
to Israel.* These resolutions were initially rejected by the Arabs themselves 
and are now wholly unacceptable to Israel, requiring a one-third reduction 
in territory held since 1948, internationalizing Jerusalem where Israel has 
located its capitol, and calling on Israel to accept some 800,900 to 1,000,000 
refugees who elect to return to their former homes and to compensate those 
who do not want repatriation. 

These facts lend much significance to the advice of a former Jordanian 
cabinet minister who suggested that if the 1947-48 resolutions, still “the law 
of the United Nations,” were not to be implemented, the UN should adopt 
more realistic measures which it would enforce. He noted further that with 
nothing changed on the ledgers of the UN, no Arab could settle for less and 
still occupy a position of leadership in his own state.'® The climate of opinion 
that favored bold action in 1955,1* however, was adversely affected by Is- 
rael’s invasion of Egypt in 1956. Final solution of the Palestine problem 
seems more remote than ever. 


Defense of the Middle East 
Two major efforts have been made in postwar American foreign policy 


to secure Arab participation in the defense of the Middle East. The first 
was a proposal in 1951 by the United States, Great Britain, France, and 
Turkey to establish a Middle Eastern Command."* This plan was refused 
by the Arabs, in part because it would have included Israel, and also be- 
cause of such special Arab interests as Egypt’s effort to terminate British 
military occupation of the Suez Canal Zone and to end British influence 
in Sudan. 


The second major American effort to organize the Arabs came on the 


™ See General Assembly Resolution 181 (II), November 29, 1947, and Resolution 194 (III), 
December 11, 1948, conveniently reprinted in U. S. Congress, Senate, Committee on 
Foreign Relations, A Decade of American Foreign Policy: Basic Documents, Docu- 
ment No. 123, 81st Cong., Ist Sess. 820, 851 (1950). 

* Supporting this same view is Senator Hubert Humphrey’s report on his 1957 interview 
with Nasser. He found Nasser peaceably inclined toward Israel’s desire to use the 
Suez Canal and the Gulf of Aqaba, observing that “his language was moderate and 
nonbelligerent, although he did say that any Arab leader that tried to negotiate with 
Israel for a peace settlement would be shot.” U.S. Congress, Senate, Committee on 
Foreign Relations, The Middle East and Southern Europe, Report of Senator Hubert 
H. Humphrey on a Study Mission, 85th Cong., Ist Sess. 25 (1957). Agitation to 
assassinate King Hussein of Jordan for alleged secret peace negotiations with Israel 
provides a more recent case in point. See New York Times, November 9 and 12, 1957. 

* See Secretary Dulles’ major proposals on Palestine, Department of State Bulletin, August 
26, 1955. Hereinafter cited Bulletin. 


* Tbid., October 22, 1951, pp. 647-48; October 29, 1951, pp. 702-03. 
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eve of this study in January, 1955, with Turkey’s and Iraq’s call to sign a 
mutual defense pact in Baghdad. Only one Arab state, Iraq, signed this 
American-inspired pact. 

The attitude of the Arabs toward a joint military arrangement with the 
West may be gathered from a glance at Table II. 


Taste II 


ARAB ATTITUDE TOWARD WESTERN Proposacs FoR JoINT DEFENSE OF THE MippLe East 





Eoyrt Iraq JorDan LEBANON Syria Torat SAMPLE 
(Per cent) (Per cent) (Per cent) (Per cent) (Per cent) (Per cent) 





Approval 6.7 53.3 13.3 42.2 5.9 24.7 
Qualified Approval 53.3 20.0 46.7 36.8 52.9 42.0 


Unqualified dis- 


approval of military 40.0 26.7 40.0 21.0 41.2 33.3 
link to West 





Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 ! 100.0 100.0 





Only in Iraq, where the Baghdad Pact had just been signed with Turkey, 
were more than half the respondents in favor of a military link with the 
West. The second significant center of support for joint defense of the 
Middle East was Lebanon, where official policy appeared to be one of ap- 
proval if the other Arab states agreed. Under Egyptian leadership, how- 


ever, none would concur. 

Table II shows that a majority of the Egyptian and Syrian respondents, 
and almost as many in Jordan, gave “qualified approval” to the principle of 
joint defense. All this means, however, is that had a pact been proposed 
at a different time and place it might have been considered seriously. 

What were the Arab objections to the Baghdad Pact? The key is Egypt, 
whose leadership of the Arab world has been challenged in postwar years 
only by Iraq. The Western approach via the Turkish-Iraqi alliance was 
interpreted by Egypt as a device for undermining Egyptian leadership. 
Moreover, only a few months prior to the Baghdad Pact, Egypt had signed 
an agreement by which Britain was to evacuate its military base in the Suez 
region within twenty months. Nasser’s powerful enemies, the Wafd and 
the Moslem Brothers, had seized upon its compromising terms as a crime 
against Egypt. Following an attempt on Nasser’s life (October 26, 1954), 
the Brotherhood had been thoroughly crushed as a political and military 
force. To have joined an alliance with the West within a few days of these 
events would have appeared to be fulfillment of the prophecies of Nasser’s 
enemies. 

Apart from these strictly Egyptian considerations, those in Egypt, Syria, 
and Jordan who gave “qualified approval” to a defense arrangement with 
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the West stressed three major objections to the 1955 proposal. First, in by- 
passing the Arab League it was a blow at “unity.” Second, it should not 
have been proposed until after “justice” was done by the West in the 
Palestine matter. Third, it should not have been proposed through Turkey, 
the recent master of the Middle East, and Iraq, a British “puppet.” 

Far from having achieved its goal of Arab participation with the West in 
the defense of the Middle East (and this was not its only objective), there 
are solid grounds for assuming that the Baghdad Pact has been a principal 
stimulus to the development of the subsequent alliances between Egypt, 
Syria, and Jordan (under Nabulsi) and their turning to Russia for assistance. 
This reaction finds its roots in pan-Arabism and in security considerations. 
In pursuing its aspirations to unite the Arab world, Egypt had to do some- 
thing to counter the Western proposal. But the security factor is even more 
important. Ask an Arab, “What about American policy concerning defense 
of the Middle East?” and he almost invariably responds, “Defense against 
what? You Americans are concerned about the Soviet Union, but Russia 
has no history here. We Arabs are concerned with Western intervention 
and with the threat of Israel.” Besides the Israeli victory of 1948, for which 
the West receives almost unqualified blame, the investigator is reminded of 
the number of UN condemnations of Israeli acts of aggression, vis-a-vis the 
Arab record.'* With the West pushing membership in the Baghdad Pact as 
the channel for securing arms in the Middle East, given its own record of 
intervention, the reason for Egypt’s, Syria’s, and (under Nabulsi) Jordan’s 
turn toward Russia for assistance becomes somewhat more understandable. 

In contrast, however, certain significant political conditions stimulated 
in Iraq an utterly different response to the proposed alliance with the West. 
That state has no common frontier with Israel, and its proximity to both 
the U.S.S.R. and unstable Iran, coupled with the suspected pro-Soviet 
orientation of its Kurdish minority in the North, makes the potential Soviet 
threat more real than it is elsewhere. Moreover, Iraq’s government desired 
to rid itself of unequal treaty arrangements with Britain before their expira- 
tion in 1957, without sacrificing the advantages of British friendship.*® The 
Baghdad Pact thus provided the Iraqi government with an answer to needs 
not felt elsewhere in the Arab world. 

The same factors that were at work in the Arab response (Iraq ex- 


* Since the armistice of 1949, Israel has been condemned in four separate instances by the 
Security Council for unwarranted attacks by armed force against neighboring Arab 
states. See resolutions adopted on May 18, 1951; November 24, 1953; March 29, 1955; 
and January 19, 1956. To these instances must be added the action of the General 
Assembly following Israel’s attack on Egypt in October, 1956. No such resolutions 
have been adopted against Arab states, although Egypt has consistently refused to 
comply with Security Council directives designed to open the Suez Canal to Israeli 
shipping. As for day-to—day truce violations, the Arab record seems to be superior 
to that of Israel. See E. H. Hutchison, Violent Truce (New York: Devin—Adair, 1956). 

* Lenczowski, op. cit., pp. 249, 260 ff. 
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cepted) to the Baghdad Pact have operated in similar fashion with regard to 
the Eisenhower Doctrine. While not an alliance or a defense pact, Secre- 
tary Dulles made it clear that the Eisenhower Doctrine aims at “building 
up the economic and military strength of the countries of the Middle East 
who sought to maintain their own independence of international com- 
munism.” *#° Aid and association within the Doctrine are thus dependent 
upon a public confession of opposition to what some of these states do not 
necessarily consider an enemy. Was it not America’s ambassador to France 
who said “the Soviet threat to use force . . . was the primary cause of the 
British-French agreement to a cease-fire” in Egypt? ** Whether this conclu- 
sion is true or false, it suggests some of the reasons why Egypt, Syria, and 
Jordan were not receptive enough to be visited by Ambassador James P. 
Richards in 1957 when he toured the Middle East to promote the Eisen- 
hower Doctrine. 

The Richards Mission visited fifteen Middle East states, including six 
members of the Arab bloc — Iraq, Lebanon, Libya, Morocco, Sudan, and 
Yemen — and reported that all the states visited except Sudan and Yemen 
“have endorsed the purposes and objectives” of the Eisenhower Doctrine.** 
Later in 1957, following the visit to Washington of King Saud and the 
ousting of Premier Nabulsi in Amman, it seemed that the Doctrine had 
been “accepted” by two more Arab states, Saudi Arabia and Jordan. How- 
ever, with talk in Washington during September, 1957, of invoking the 


Doctrine against Syria because of her neighbors’ “deep concern at the ap- 
parently growing Soviet Communist domination of Syria,” ** these expecta- 
tions began to crumble. Syria charged that the Turks, with American en- 
couragement, were planning armed invasion, and reports from the field 
asserted that the Doctrine “boomeranged against the United States” as even 
“pro-Western” Arab states began to heed the call for “Arab unity”: 


The Lebanese Government now faces a rising demand by opposition groups that Lebanon 
disavow the United States program. The Iraqi Government .. . is carefully evading all 
mention of its association with the Doctrine. King Saud . . . has permitted reports to be 
published denying that he ever endorsed the Doctrine. The Jordanian regime, in defer- 
ence to anti-Western forces in the country, had steered clear of any association with the 
Doctrine from the start.* 


The whole membership of the Arab League, led by Saudi Arabia and 


Lebanon, and loudly supported by Russia, gave Syria assurances of assistance 
in the event of attack from any quarter.”® Lebanon, in fact, remained “the 


» Bulletin, August 5, 1957, p. 232. 

* Quoted in New York Times, December 13, 1956. 

* Bulletin, June 17, 1957, pp. 869 ff., and July 1, 1957, pp. 17 ff. 

* Statement of Secretary Dulles, Bulletin, September 23, 1957, p. 487. 
™* New York Times, October 15, 1957. 

* Ibid., November 1, 1957. 
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only Arab country that has formally stated its approval of the Eisenhower 
Doctrine” until official withdrawal in December, 1958.?¢ 

In conclusion, it appears that policies requiring Arab states to stand up 
and be counted against sins they do not recognize, and policies aimed at the 
incorporation of such states into military pacts and alliances, are doomed 
to short-run and faltering acceptance. Moreover, such policies run the grave 
risk of creating more troubles for the West than they solve. The 1958 
Lebanese rebellion against President Chamoun resulted, in part, from his 
refusal to repudiate the Eisenhower Doctrine. When his call for assistance 
brought American troops to Lebanon, the United States incurred not only 
the wrath of increasingly powerful Middle Eastern “neutralists” who de- 
nounced the landing as “armed aggression,” but also found the rebel ranks 
suddenly swollen by many of yesterday’s “pro-West” leaders.27_ American 
assistance to the British landing in Jordan produced similar resentment. 
In Iraq, where revolution (July 14, 1958) seems to have triggered the dis- 
patch of American forces to Lebanon and British troops to Jordan, hostility 
to the Baghdad Pact’s divisive effects in the Arab world appears to have 
contributed to political upheaval. Thus, when Senator Humphrey warned 
in 1957 that “it would be a mistake to put pressure on Lebanon to join an 
alliance,” ** he might well have been speaking of the whole Arab world. 


Economic aid 


Still another means of achieving America’s objectives in the Arab 
Middle East is through technical and economic assistance programs. Four 
of the five Arab states included in this study signed general agreements for 
technical co-operation under the Mutual Security Program during the first 
half of 1951.*® Syria, on the other hand, has consistently remained aloof. 

While there have been other forms of economic aid and technical 
assistance extended by the United States to the Arab world since World 
War II — such as Export-Import Bank loans*® — the focus of this inquiry 
is Point Four. The verdict of eighty-one Arab publishers and party leaders 
at the end of almost four years’ experience with the program is summarized 
in Table III. 

Blanket endorsement was completely refused in three of the five states, 
but the contrast in Iraq where 53 per cent gave unqualified approval is note- 


* Ibid., November 13, 1957. 
* Ibid., July 18, 1958. An editorial in the Wall Street Journal observed: “The Speaker of 


the Lebanese Parliament, who until a week ago was a supporter of President 
Chamoun and his harassed government, calls the U.S. landing ‘an act of aggression.’ 
His sentiment is echoed by other politicians who had been counted in the pro- 
Western camp.” July 22, 1958. 

* The Middle East and Southern Europe, op. cit., p. 29. 

* For details see Harry N. Howard, “The Development of United States Policy in the Near 
East, South Asia, and Africa,” Bulletin, December 15, 1952, p. 940. 

* Ibid. See also Bulletin, November 19, 1951, p. 809. 
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Taste III 


ATTITUDE TOWARD AMERICAN Economic Arp Poiicy 





Eoyrt Iraq Jorpan LEBANON Syria Tota SAMPLE 
(Per cent) (Per cent) (Per cent) (Per cent) (Per cent) (Per cent) 





Program approved aii 53.3 ‘ 16.1 
Qualified approval 80.0 33.3 , 76.5 61.7 


Unqualified 20.0 13.4 33.3 , 23.5 22.2 
disapproval 





Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 | . 100.0 





worthy. Again and again, people in Iraq, who otherwise were very critical 
of American policy, had nothing but praise for Point Four, asserting that 
their country was rich and sorely needed technical assistance. However, 
the number of unqualified rejections of Point Four, 22 per cent for the 
area as a whole, is large enough to be alarming. 

A frequently registered complaint was that the amount of aid, consider- 
ing American assistance to Israel, was too little. Data supporting this argu- 
ment of one-third of the Egyptian and two-thirds of the Jordanian respond- 
ents has been provided above.*! This “inadequacy” was stressed by “pro- 
West” leaders and equally by such people as Khalid al-’Azm, the Syrian 
premier who rejected America’s offer of assistance at the beginning of Point 
Four history and who, since January, 1957, has been Minister of State, 
Finance, and Defense in Syria’s “pro-Nasser” government. 

Another Arab complaint is that the American program is misdirected in 
that it seeks to do little that will increase the total national product of the 
states concerned. Many attribute this to America’s alleged pro-Zionist 
orientation and say that Point Four is a device for keeping the Arabs from 
progressing and for bringing spies into the Middle East! 

What is needed is capital, we are told by both our friends and foes, not 
technicians making surveys, working on school curricula, building labora- 
tories, and developing plans for social services. This was a complaint regis- 
tered by 60 per cent of the Egyptians and about one-fourth of the others. 
Specific examples cited were numerous. Many Jordanians questioned the 
value of a project that at great expense was shortening the hard-surfaced 
highway from Amman to Jerusalem by a few miles when the existing route 
seemed fully adequate. Some, in fact, charged that the motive was to make 
easier an Israeli invasion! Jordanians also wondered what was being gained 
by building a few ultra-modern schools when Jordan’s real need was income 
with which to build a greater number of simple one-room structures. And 
the same people were critical of the expenditures of large sums to build and 


™ Supra, pp. 12-13. 
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equip Amman with a modern laboratory when the economy of the country 
was incapable of maintaining such an establishment after completion. 

Another important Arab complaint is directed toward alleged misman- 
agement of Point Four. This charge has many aspects, and only a few can 
be recorded here. 

One kind of mismanagement has to do with “project happiness.” Some 
of the staunchest “pro-West” leaders — such as Premier Samir al-Rif’ai, 
who signed Jordan’s first Point Four agreement — assert that we import too 
many technicians, some of whom are poorly qualified, and insist on so 
many different small projects — many not really desired by the host country 
— that nothing substantial is accomplished. In fact, a press release of the 
United States Operations Mission to Jordan listed sixty-four projects in 
December, 1954. What the Arabs want, however, is use of funds on a few 
big undertakings that will produce immediate results in the form of new jobs 
and higher income, rather than surveys followed by reports setting forth 
needs that they could have easily outlined themselves. 

Another kind of mismanagement charge, frequently made by liberals, 
asserts that all Point Four does is to make the rich richer without benefit to 
the masses. While this is fundamentally an indictment of the local govern- 
ment, the United States is nevertheless saddled with responsibility. 

Inefficient and unfair administration of Point Four field establishments 
give rise to other charges of mismanagement. In one or two instances there 
were charges of American discrimination in the hiring of Christians over 
Moslems, and an equally small number of people objected to discriminatory 
pay scales for Arabs vis-a-vis Americans. 

A larger number of the persons interviewed, but still a small minority, 
felt that in many instances Arabs could better have been employed to per- 
form tasks assigned to highly-paid Americans. For example, by 1955 an 
expensive Point Four program to improve the quality of Egyptian poultry 
was under fire in the Egyptian press, and a popular magazine featured re- 
ports by “reliable” Egyptian experts that the imported American chickens 
were diseased and a menace to native flocks. The same article ridiculed 
American proposals to treat the “sick” chickens with expensive antibiotics 
that were beyond the economic reach of the Egyptian people. 

Despite all these charges against Point Four, America’s technicians, as 
individuals, won almost unanimous approval by the persons interviewed. 
They have a reputation for adjusting readily to their new environment and 
for working well with their Arab colleagues. 

In conclusion, it appears that the Arabs, except in Iraq where a minority 
took this position, are only tolerating technical assistance in the hope that 
it will blossom into a program of economic development. One leaves this 
aspect of the study convinced that much of the technical assistance program 
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has been wasteful and unwanted. As long as assistance is free, in fact if 
not in theory, many an Arab official can be expected to continue to sign 
his name to agreements in which he has no real interest other than co- 
operating in anticipation of the day when the giver of gifts offers something 
that really meets local needs. The plan for a high dam at Aswan in Egypt 
represents just such a project, and, whatever the merits of the case, the 
manner in which the United States announced its support and then with- 
drew the offer has done incalculable harm to America’s status in the area. 
It supplies priceless propaganda to those who assert that substantial Ameri- 
can economic aid is dependent upon political subservience to Washington.*? 


Information and propaganda 


Another means of advancing the interests of the United States in the 
Arab Middle East has been through the Voice of America and the United 
States Information Service (USIS). In each state covered by this study 
USIS had one principal establishment from which was operated a library, a 
film service, a program of cultural exchange, and an information service. 

The Arabs’ opinion of the “Voice” was overwhelmingly negative, and 
most persons interviewed said they never heard it. Those who did, how- 
ever, generally reported that it was not interesting, suggesting that it needed 
more local features and Arab talent. 

Most persons interviewed about America’s information and propaganda 
program directed their remarks at USIS, with which they were more fami- 


liar. Only 7 per cent responded by giving USIS unqualified praise, although 
an equal number gave some praise while criticizing certain aspects of the 
program. Still another 17 per cent asserted that there was nothing defec- 


* American assistance had been sought for years before the offer of December 16, 1955, 
months after Egypt had made arms deals with the U.S.S.R. and after it began to 
appear that Russia might also be intending to build the High Dam. 


The United Kingdom and the International Bank followed the American lead in 
assuring Egypt that the project was to be approved. However, the United States an- 
nounced withdrawal from the project when Egypt’s ambassador called on Secretary 
Dulles for what was generally regarded as a meeting to conclude the agreement. New 
York Times, July 20, 1956; Bulletin, July 30, 1956, p. 188. At his press conference on 
April 2, 1957, Secretary Dulles explained the decision as being based on a negating 
Senate Appropriations Committee resolution, lack of economic capability in Egypt, 
and further: “Then there was the further fact that the Egyptians had during the 
immediately preceding period been developing ever closer relations with the Soviet- 
bloc countries. Only a few days before | was asked for a definite answer by the 
Egyptians they had recognized Communist China... .” Ibid., April 22, 1957, p. 642. 

American policy regarding the Aswan Dam left a deep scar. Egypt nationalized 
the Suez Canal Company and was invaded. When American newsmen later asked 
President Nasser if he would be willing to meet with President Eisenhower to discuss 
Middle East problems, Nasser replied: “Of course .. . I am ready to do anything... 
to serve the cause of peace. But I cannot answer directly because of my experience 
with your State Department. They may make a statement to humiliate Egypt by 
rejecting this as before.” Asked about his reaction to reported American refusal to 
authorize a $70 million food distribution program in Egypt by CARE, President Nasser 
replied: “I had no reaction. After our experience with the High Dam, I learned that 
we must depend on ourselves.” Quoted in Cairc’s Egyptian Mail, September 28, 1957. 
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tive about USIS, per se, but then added that no information and propa- 
ganda program could be effective in the face of anti-Arab and pro-Zionist 
policies being pursued by the United States. “Deeds” are what are import- 
ant, this group urged, and proper policies make words unnecessary. Former 
Premier Abdullah Yafi (a “pro-Nasser” Lebanese) put it somewhat color- 
fully by asserting: “USIS is like a woman; it cannot offer more than it 
possesses.” Some others comprising this partially favorable 17 per cent 
pointed out that while technically excellent, all the good work of USIS is 
wiped out overnight by one pro-Zionist speech of a United States senator. 

More than 70 per cent of the Arabs interviewed were of the opinion that 
USIS was either useless or so ineffective as to be without value to the 
United States as a means of “selling America.” Since these critics include 
a host of “pro-West” leaders, the reasons for their charges of ineffectiveness 
may be instructive. 

One explanation of the alleged ineffectiveness of USIS, offered by 21 
per cent of the sample, is that the form of information releases and publica- 
tions is often too obviously “made in America.” Luxury printing jobs were 
said to elicit suspicion. 

Many of these critics also asserted that the anti-Russian theme was pur- 
sued too frequently and too bitterly, suggesting that material which is blat- 
antly anti-Communist is less likely to be read than material which is subtly 
anti-Communist. This fact seems subsequently to have been recognized by 
USIS, at least with regard to broadcasts and publications aimed at persons 
behind the Iron Curtain. In 1955, the agency issued directives which “place 
a strict ban on the use of invective, personal vituperation or name-calling 
against the Soviet leaders, wrangling, and petty abuses.” ** The new tone 
was said to be mild and reasonable instead of bitter. 

Thirty-eight per cent of the total sample asserted that Americans do not 
understand the Arabs and thus do not know what kinds of materials in- 
terest thera and what offend them. Too much that is offered has no 
relevance to the Arab way of life and thus fails to attract the intended audi- 
ence. Sometimes our methods actually do harm rather than good. To illus- 
trate this point, Samir al-Rif’ai, the “pro-West” statesman who is again 
Premier of Jordan, cited an incident in 1954 when Jordan was being given a 
shipment of wheat from the United States. The American ambassador 
invited a number of high Jordanian officials to accompany him to receive 
the grain. Many photographs were taken, and the trucks bearing the wheat 
from Aqaba to the interior had to carry big signs advertising America’s 
good deed. Mr. Rif’ai suggested however, the people do not like to receive 
charity under the klieg lights, a view echoed by Guy Mollet while still 


* Reported in New York Times, November 20, 1955. 
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premier of France: “Some United States aid has been so badly administered 
that instead of making friends it caused the beneficiaries to dislike you....” ** 

A final explanation of the ineffectiveness of USIS, frequently en- 
countered among liberals in the sample, is that the United States has no 
ideology to offer, causing one Arab to quip that our best propaganda is 
Coca-Cola. What ideology, in fact, can democracy advance? If it is the 
ideology of free expression and free elections as many hold, Suleiman 
Nabulsi will have to be returned to power in Jordan. Yet, it was he who 
told this writer that the very existence of Jordan is a political joke pulled 
on the Arabs by the British. Nabulsi believed that Jordan should be a part 
of Syria, and saving the Jordanian state became the rationale for Nabulsi’s 
forcible ouster by King Hussein’s “loyal” minority and an expanded Ameri- 
can aid program in 1957, and for landing British troops in 1958. Moreover, 
if ours were the ideology of freedom of expression and free elections, the 
1958 revolution in Iraq would seem to represent progress.*® 

None of the foregoing analysis should be regarded as inferring that USIS 
should be liquidated in the Middle East. It brings people West to study who 
might otherwise go East, its technical films are being seen by thousands, and 
its reference books are being consulted by larger numbers. It appears that 
the daily information bulletin, containing world news fresh and direct from 
Washington, is very useful to Arab newspapers (even “anti-Western” publi- 
cations) that generally have no wire services. Winning the minds of politi- 
cal men in 1958, however, seems as fully tied to political deeds as ever. 
And such deeds still present dilemmas which no information and propa- 
ganda program can talk away. 

Colonialism 

Another central issue requiring appraisal in connection with postwar 
American foreign policy is colonialism. The Arabs of Morocco, Libya, 
Tunisia, Sudan, Lebanon, and Syria did not achieve independence until 
after World War II, and the struggle continues in Algeria. Most Arab 
nationalists, in fact, insist that entangling alliances and the continued 
presence of foreign troops in some of these and other Arab states are merely 
the contemporary trappings of Western colonialism. 

The attitude of Arab leaders toward United States policy regarding 
colonialism in North Africa and the Middle East is summarized in 
Table IV. 

That about 40 per cent regarded the United States as an ally in the 
struggle against colonialism is probably due to the fact that America had 
just helped Egypt secure British agreement to evacuation of the Suez Canal 
(October 19, 1954). About 20 per cent, however, condemned the United 


* Ibid., March 25, 1956. 
® The revolutionary program is outlined, ibid., July 23, 1958. 
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Tasce IV 


ATTITUDE TOWARD AMERICAN Poricy REGARDING NorTH AFRICAN AND 
Mippie EasteRN COLONIALISM 





Eoyrt Iraq JorDAN LEBANON Syria Tora Samp_e 
(Per cent) (Per cent) (Per cent) (Per cent) (Per cent) (Per cent) 





. US. record good 46.7 46.7 13.3 52.6 23.5 37.0 


. Good, but 
should do more 13.3 ee, 6.7 5.3 5.9 6.2 
. Good in Middle 
East but “pro- 33.3 . . 21.1 23.5 
colonialist” in 
North Africa 
. Mixed in Middle 
East but “pro- 
colonialist” in 
North Africa 
. Thoroughly 
“pro-colonialist” ‘ ’ 20.1 ‘ . 19.8 


. No opinion 6.7 1.2 





Total ! } 100.0 . : 100.0 





States as an “imperialist” power and asserted that America intended — 
through economic means and alliances — to take the place of the expiring 
colonial masters.** It is significant that the countries registering least ap- 


proval of United States policy, Jordan, Iraq, and Syria, have been scenes of 
alarming “anti-Western coups” since that time. 

Criticism of American policy on the colonialism issue was extensive. 
More than a third of the sample (résponses 3 and 4, Table IV) condemned 
the United States for not having aided sufficiently the “freedom struggle” in 
Arab North Africa. Others (responses 4 and 5, Table IV) were more 
generally critical. Taking into account the dissent of all these respondents, 
the full force of disapproval is shown in Table V. To these dissenters, one 
might also add the group in each country (about 6 per cent) who praised 
American policy but who thought still more should be done to aid “the 
struggle for freedom.” 

When considering the colonial question, many Arabs voluntarily identi- 
fied the relevant American dilemma: the problem of choosing between the 
wishes of the area’s colonial powers, France and Britain, with all the 
attendant Western Alliance implications, and “being true” to our tradi- 
tional principles of support for national self-determination and anti-imperi- 
alism. Those who praised American policy often declared that the United 
* The 1958 landing of U.S. troops in Lebanon and Britain’s recurm to Jordan (with Ameri- 


can aid) at the same time can only have enhan<ed the local prestige of these 
“prophets,” even though the West acted “on invitation.” 
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DisaPPROVAL OF AMERICAN Poticy REGARDING NorTH AFRICAN AND 
Mippie EasTteRN COLONIALISM 





(Per cent) 





53.3 











States had done all it could in the face of this dilemma. Others, however, 
damned this country for not being true to its principles and declared that, 
in consequence, “the American star is setting.” 

What is particularly noteworthy is the extent to which “pro-Western” 
leaders like Dr. Fadhil Jamali of Iraq hold that the United States is losing 
the struggle “for the minds of men” on the colonialism issue. America’s 
surrender to two pressures, he asserted, has caused it to be untrue to its 
principles; these pressures are European and Zionist. By way of illustrating 
the impact of the first pressure, Jamali recounted a remark of an Algerian 
nationalist to the effect that Algeria’s real enemy is the United States, 
which in two world wars saved France from destruction. 

- The question on colonialism was seized upon by one publisher 2nd by 
numerous political leaders in Egypt, Iraq, and Jordan to launch an entirely 
different kind of attack on the United States for betrayal of its avowed 
moral principles. This flaying of American policy was for its support of 
what the critics called antidemocratic, liberty-crushing regimes in their own 
countries. Such were the charges of 67 per cent of the political leaders 
interviewed in Nasser’s Egypt, 56 per cent interrogated in Nuri es-Said’s 
Iraq, and 27 per cent questioned in “pro-West” Jordan. What was the 
meaning of all America’s talk about human rights and promotion of indi- 
vidual liberty, the writer was asked, when the United States was giving aid 
and comfort to such “dictators”? Since the jails of all three of these states 
already contained many non-Communist political offenders, these were bold 
statements.*? What is important for our purposes, however, is that these 
reactions raise again the question of “moralism” in American diplomacy. 
Some of the reasons our statesmen have advanced for not recognizing Com- 
munist China, for example, would supply grounds for nonrecognition not 
only of “neutralist” Egypt, but also of “pro-West” Jordan and Nuri’s Iraq. 


* At least seven of these critics, including some former cabinet ministers, have received 
prison sentences for political offenses since the writer’s interviews. 
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Protection and advancement of private economic interests 

The extent of the growing American private capital investment in the 
Arab Middle East, while large, is difficult to estimate. It is to be found 
chiefly in oil concessions, pipelines, and refineries.** The Department of 
Commerce lists United States “direct investments” in Egypt for 1950 as 
$39.7 million, in contrast with $6.9 million for 1929. For Saudi Arabia, 
Iraq, Jordan, Lebanon, and Syria, the same source reports $574.6 million as 
of 1950, rising from less than $1 million in 1929.°° The total value of 
American private holdings in the area, of course, is much greater than these 
data indicate. 

To what extent does the United States, through its diplomatic arm, 
intervene in Arab affairs or apply pressure on Arab governments to promote 
and protect the private economic interests of American nationals? Does 
whatever pressure it applies muddy the waters of cordial Arab-American 
relations? These questions were asked of each newspaper publisher and 
political leader interviewed. Considering the scope of current nationalism, 
and the extent of anti-American propaganda in the region, the response 
was quite astonishing. In Egypt, Iraq, and Jordan there was unanimous 
agreement that the United States had in no way damaged cordial political 
relations by any action in behalf of private American capital, and it is well 
to bear in mind that Iraq is the significant oil-producer among the states 
covered in this study. In Syria, 71 per cent gave the same favorable opinion, 
as did 53 per cent in Lebanon. While there was thus some disapproval of 
American policy in Lebanon and Syria, the “noninterference” verdict was 
handed down by 83 per cent of the total sample. 

The remaining critical 29 per cent in Syria reported only “some” Ameri- 
can interference, and those making such charges were largely confined to 
the neutralist “left.” The two spokesmen for the rightist Moslem Brothers 
gave opposite opinions, although the head of the organization was among 
those reporting unfavorably. Specific charges were made by each critic, 
except one, and were directed toward alleged intervention on behalf of 
“Tapline.” This American company operates a thirty-inch oil pipeline that 
extends over one thousand miles to Sidon in Lebanon from its source in 
Saudi Arabia, passing through Syria and Jordan. Sabri al-’Asali charged 
that promotion of “Tapline’s” interests had resulted in United States par- 
ticipation in various coups in Syria, including one that he said drove Presi- 


* Lenczowski, op cit., pp. 540-44, provides a list of oil concessions. See also The Middle 


East (2d ed.; London: Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1954), pp. 568-70; S. H. 
Longrigg, Oil in the Mid¢le East (New York: Oxford University Press, 1954); and 
i Shwadran, The Middle East, Oil and the Great Powers (New York: Praeger, 

* Joseph A. Zettler and Frederick Cutler, “United States Direct Investments in Foreign 
Countries,” Survey of Current Business, December, 1952, p. 8. In Israel, the figure 
for 1950 was $12.4 million. Ibid. 
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dent Quwatli from office when the company was seeking the initial transit 
agreement with Syria. It is perhaps significant that when he was again 
premier, in 1957, Sabri al-’Asali once more charged the United States with 
plotting to overthrow the Syrian government.*° 

In Lebanon, 22 per cent of those interviewed also reported “some” 
interference by the United States in behalf of American business interests, 
but an equal number held that such intervention was both frequent and 
damaging. Moreover, the Lebanese critics were not so nearly confined to 
the “neutralists” as were their counterparts in Syria, and about half of the 
Lebanese registering complaints cited specific cases. “Oil diplomacy” was 
the principal grievance, indicating displeasure at Lebanon’s share of pro- 
ceeds from pipeline and refinery operations. This dissent, however, was not 
extensive enough to enable one to anticipate the dispute presented in 1956 
by a Lebanese law, supported by “pro-West” President Camille Chamoun, 
that imposed over four years’ back taxes on foreign firms enjoying exemp- 
tion contracts with the government. This law was aimed primarily at in- 
creasing revenue from a pipeline of the Iraq Petroleum Company which, 
like “Tapline,” also terminates in Lebanon. United States oil firms are 
among the participants in IPC, but there is no indication of American 
government intervention in the dispute.** 

In conclusion, an 83 per cent vote of unqualified approval for this 
country’s policy of nonintervention in behalf of its nationals’ interest in the 


Middle East was the brightest spot in Arab-American relations in 1955. 
However, serious conflicts of interests may be assumed to lie ahead, as indi- 
cated by the Middle East crisis of 1958, and it may safely be assumed that 


American policy during the past few months has vitiated the favorable 
report recorded here. 


Personal conduct of Americans abroad 


It is often suggested that every American who travels or resides abroad is 
a kind of roving ambassador and that the well-being of the United States is 
affected by his personal behavior. In a letter to holders of American pass- 
ports President Eisenhower declared: 
. . . To all the varied peoples of these many countries, you, the bearer of an American 
passport, represent the United States of America. 


As you travel abroad, the respect you show for foreign laws and customs, your courte- 
ous regard for other ways of life, and your speech and manner help to mold the reputa- 
tion of our country.® 


“New York Times, August 18, 1957. 


* Ibid., July 22 and August 21-22, 1956. Participation in the Iraq Petroleum Company is 
divided about equally among British, French, Dutch, and American companies. The 
Middle East, op. cit., p. 568. 


“Letter from President Dwight D. Eisenhower to bearers of American passports, dated 
July 12, 1957. 
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The possibility of cross-cultural conflict would seem to be particuiarly acute 
in the Middle East, since the attitudes of Americans and Arabs are often 
poles apart on such questions as the status of women, the use of alcohol, the 
requisites of common courtesy, and the selection of subjects for photography. 

These considerations suggested another question for each person inter- 
viewed, namely, “In what way does the personal conduct of Americans in 
your country damage the prestige of the United States and undermine its 
status in the Middle East?” Eighty per cent responded reassuringly that no 
harm was being done, a verdict often rendered in a context of high praise 
for the personal conduct of Americans abroad. 

Only 14 per cent of all the respondents held that the conduct of 
American nationals abroad served to damage American foreign policy, and 
even these regarded the injury as slight. With two exceptions, the unfavor- 
able opinions came from Lebanon and Syria. There were no sweeping in- 
dictments. One respondent was critical of Americans for photographing 
poverty, another was concerned with the troubles some landlords have with 
American tenants, still another was critical of “the cocktail habit,” and 
one chief of state felt Americans did not give enough serious study to his 
country and its people. Three persons interviewed charged that American 
business concerns attempted to buy the votes of Arab politicians. The criti- 
cisms thus fell into no meaningful pattern and the repert, on the whole, is 
a tribute to the conduct of Americans abroad. 


Impact of the way Americans live in the United Staies 

It is often assumed that international relations are influenced by the 
impact of stereotypes formed by one people of another. With this hypothe- 
sis in mind, each Arab interviewed was asked, ““What aspects of the Ameri- 
can way of life — the way Americans live in their own country — tend to 
undermine support for American policy in the Middle East?” Despite ob- 
viously great cultural differences, 69 per cent of the total sample held that 
the way Americans live in the United States has no adverse policy impli- 
cations. Moreover, many praised “the American way” as the way of progress 
desired by their own country. There was no criticism whatever in Jordan, 
despite that country’s “anti-American” orientation on many other questions. 

Nevertheless, a 23 per cent minority of the total sample interviewed 
asserted that the way Americans live in the United States has unfavorable 
implications for this country’s foreign policy. Slightly more than a third 
of these critics observed that the man in the street gets his sole picture of 
America from Hollywood and that this is a picture of cowboys, crime, and 
sex. As for the sex angle, however, a representative of the Moslem Brother- 
hood pointed out that Egyptians films (and Egypt is the only Arab state 
with a cinema industry) are equally “offensive.” 

Another group of critics of the American way of life charged that it was 
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too materialistic and asserted that the neglect of spiritual values served ad- 
versely to affect support for United States external policies. Over half of 
this group of critics were people Americans tend to label “leftists,” includ- 
ing Lebanon’s late “pro-Communist” newspaper publisher and some of 
Sabri al-’Asali’s ministers in Syria. 

In an area characterized by such racial admixtures as the Middle East it 
is surprising that so few called attention to the American race problem. 
Only three persons cited racial discrimination as a feature of the American 
scene that had adverse ramifications in the Middle East, and none of these 
critics had ever visited the United States, whereas twenty-seven of the 
eighty-one constituting the total sample had traveled in this country. Few 
though the critics be, however, there is a qualitative factor that must also 
be considered. How, for example, are we to weigh Premier Sabri al-’Asali’s 
sarcastic remark that “we Syrians do not understand why America is 
against us; we are white people”? 

Others who reported that certain aspects of life in America had adverse 
effects on this country’s prestige in the Middle East are worthy of attention 
even if their remarks stand alone. Such, for example, is the observation of 
the Lebanese President that “we judge you in terms of the excellent stand- 
ards of the American University [Beirut] staff as our model, and it hurts 
the United States when conditions there do not measure up to those stand- 
ards.” He cited McCarthyism as a case in point and suggested that the 
activities of the late Senator and his aides reminded Lebanese of the time 
the Turks were being conquered by the Ottomans “while the bishops stood 
by and debated the sex of the angels.” 

There appears to be a direct relationship between Arab criticism of 
American life and the individual’s travel and educational experience. 
Those who have traveled in the United States, and those who have studied 
in its institutions here or in the Middle East, have a more favorable impres- 
sion of life in America than do people who lack such experience. 


Postwar policy in Europe 


Another question presented the eighty-one Arab leaders in this study 
concerned postwar American policy in Europe. What impression does that 
phase of foreign policy make in the area? In particular, has postwar 
European policy created enemies for the United States in the Middle East? 

Seventy-nine per cent of the total sample held that America’s European 
policy had created no bad impression in the Middle East. In Egypt and 
Lebanon this was the opinion that was expressed by 93 and 84 per cent 
respectively. Far from being critical, many of the persons interviewed 
volunteered that they thought NATO and the programs of economic aid 
in Europe had produced magnificent results. 
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An additional 6 per cent held that America’s European policy was 
creditable except to the extent that it strengthened the colonial powers, 
especially France, in their struggle to retain hold of North Africa. It is 
probable that this dissent has increased since the time of the interviews, due 
to the extensive deployment by France of “NATO forces” to crush the 
nationalist movement in Algeria** and their use against Tunisia, the inva- 
sion of Egypt in 1956, and the return of Britain to Jordan in 1958. 

Only about 8 per cent of the total sample (and not a single Egyptian 
held this position) took the view that America’s postwar European policy 
was one of “imperialism,” directed toward launching World War III. How- 
ever, some of those in the “no harm” category also expressed fears that the 
United States might blunder into a situation in Europe that would threaten 
world peace. 


Postwar Latin-American policy 


What about this country’s Latin-American policy in the postwar years? 
Does the American record in that area create unfavorable impressions 
among the Arabs of the Middle East? Fifty-six per cent of the leaders inter- 
viewed responded that our Latin-American policy did no harm, and an- 
other 6 per cent joined in this view with certain qualifications. However, 
the “no harm” opinion group was very small in Egypt (27 per cent) and 
slightly less than a majority in Jordan. 

While 10 per cent of the total sample was indifferent to Latin-Ameri- 
can policy, or had no opinion to offer, 28 per cent denounced American 
policy as “imperialism” or as “colonial exploitation.” The sternest criticism 
was registered in Egypt where 40 per cent condemned American policy. 

What are the reasons for the comparatively low estate of this country’s 
Latin-American policy among Arab Leaders? One might assume that the 
answer is to be found in a kind of cultural affinity between the Arabs and 
the Latin—Americans, but only six out of the total sample had even traveled 
in that area, and only one of these was critical of American policy. 

These data suggest that it is the brotherhood of “anticolonialism” which, 
in contrast to the ovation of approval given America’s European policy, 
accounts for the significant condemnation of our postwar action in Latin 
America. It should be noted that the interviews for this report began less 
than one year after the “pro-Communist” government of Guatemala had 
been overthrown in a civil war (June, 1954) that had the blessings — and, 
in the opinion of many, the covert assistance — of the United States.‘ 
This incident was often cited by the persons interviewed. Moreover, the 


“ France recently had 400,000 troops in Algeria, when French “total troop strength” was 
800,000. New York Times, May 26, 1957. 


“Philip B. Taylor, Jr., “The Guatemalan Affair: A Critique of United States Foreign 
Policy,” American Political Science Review, September, 1956, pp. 787 ff. 
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most intense criticism of United States policy came from the two Arab 
states where rebellion against colonialism was most acute, viz., from Egypt, 
where an agreement had just been signed effecting the withdrawal of 80,000 
British troops and where the foreign-owned Suez Canal Company was soon 
to be nationalized, and from Jordan, where British command of the national 


army (the Arab Legion) was soon to be ended and British bases and 
subsidies terminated.** 


Far Eastern policy of the United States 


The same questions concerning postwar Europe and Latin—America 
were asked about the Far East, viz., whether American policy in that region 
left a negative impression in the Arab world. Here, again, the reponse of 
the Arabs was favorable. Fifty-two per cent of the leadership elite held that 
American policy in the Far East has had no adverse repercussions in the 
Middle East, and many of these respondents offered unqualified praise, in- 
cluding the spokesman for the Nasser government in Egypt and the future 
Minister of State, Finance, and Defense of Syria. The latter, Khalid al--Azm, 
whose more recent trek to the U.S.S.R. in the successful quest for economic 
and military aid is well known, asserted that the United States was clearly 
helping to effect national self-determination in the Orient. 

To the 52 per cent majority holding that American foreign policy in the 
Far East has done no harm to this country’s status among the Arabs must be 
added another 15 per cent who reached the same conclusion with cer- 
tain reservations. One of these was Jordan’s Suleiman Nabulsi, whose 
freely-elected government was ousted with American blessings in 1957. 
This “pan-Arab” leader asserted that the American record was spotty. He 
approved our Korean policy because it was supported by two-thirds of the 
population of that country, while disapproving our efforts in Indo-China 
where he held the United States was supporting a corrupt regime and 
opposing native nationalism. 

About 30 per cent of the Arab leaders regarded American policy in the 
Far East as thoroughly misguided and thus a liability. In general, their criti- 
cisms paralleled those of the 15 per cent who gave American policy only 
qualified approval. Support of the Chinese Nationalists was said to be 
sheer folly. Support of corrupt regimes and opposition to Far Eastern self- 
determination were major points of criticism. Holding that the United 
States was meddling in matters that were none of its business, the critics 
were fearful that American policy would give the world an international 
conflagration. 


“The Anglo-Egyptian agreement was signed on October 19, 1954, and the Suez Canal 
Company was nationalized on July 26, 1956. British command of Jordan’s army was 
terminated by order of King Hussein, March 1, 1956, and British withdrawal was 
completed by the end of 1957. 
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While the verdict for American policy in the Far East is, on balance, 
somewhat reassuring, one important point must be kept in mind in assessing 
its meaning. While 52 per cent of the total sample — and an average of 
about 65 per cent of the respondents in Iraq, Lebanon, and Syria — reported 
that postwar policy in the Far East had created no unfavorable impressions 
among the Arabs, this view was held by only 27 per cent of the Egyptian 
and Jordanian respondents. In Jordan, unqualified condemnation of Ameri- 
ca’s Far Eastern policy characterized responses by 60 per cent of the 
leaders interviewed. Thus, we have here another example of the political 
affinity of rebels against foreign control. 

American policy in the UN 

The final question put to the Arab leaders interviewed for this study 
was whether our policy in the United Nations had damaged American 
prestige in the Middle East. The overwhelmingly “anti-American” response 
points up the central issues beclouding Arab-American relations, namely, 
Palestine and the goals of Arab nationalism. 

Only about 15 per cent of all the persons interviewed held that Ameri- 
can policy in the UN had done no harm to its status in the Middle East. 
That the total figure is this high is due to the fact that it includes 42 
per cent of the Lebanese sample, whereas a favorable response was offered 
by only one person in each of the other four states. 

Thirty-eight per cent of all persons interviewed held that America’s 
record in the United Nations had produced no harmful opinions in the 
Middle East except for the Palestine matter. To this opinion group must 
be added yet another 25 per cent who held that it was American policy 
regarding both Palestine and “other Arab questions” that jeopardized this 
country’s status in the region. Finally, an additional 20 per cent was 
generally scornful of America’s record in the United Nations. 

The net effect of these data is an anti-American verdict of over 80 per 
cent, even in our Baghdad Pact ally, Iraq. Except for the Palestine case, 
however, it is clear that substantially more than half the Arab leadership 
would have regarded American policy in the United Nations favorably. 


CoNCLUSIONS 


The interests of the United States in the Middle East are threatened, 
in part, by Arab responses to recent American foreign policy. These interests 
may be simply stated as strategic, economic, political, and moral, although 
each of these tends to intersect the others. 

In strategic terms, the area is the site of numerous American and allied 
bases in the chain encircling Russia, whether for purposes of “containment” 
or “massive retaliation.” These outposts are steadily being lost. 

In economic terms, the Middle East is the site of perhaps 80 per cent 
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of the world’s proven oil reserves at a time when the United States is a 
net importer of oil and when its European allies are almost wholly de- 
pendent on Middle East production. Western oil consumption continues 
to increase, while the “Arab awakening” is being accompanied by demands 
for a larger share of the profits. 

The overriding political interest of the United States in the Arab Middle 
East would seem to be maintenance of a sufficient degree of peace in the 
area to prevent nuclear war. Policies which have provided Russia an oppor- 
tunity to offer “volunteers” for aiding the Arabs against the United States 
— such as American policy in Syria (1957) and Lebanon (1958) — seem 
unnecessarily to have jeopardized the national interest. 

Another reason for concern with the Arab Middle East results from 
America’s increasing dependence upon majority votes in the United 
Nations for realizing its objectives. The nine states of the Arab League, 
despite the extent of their disunity, are a force to be reckoned with not only 
because they often present a united front, but because of their link to the 
Moslem world and to the “underdeveloped” two-thirds of mankind. 

Finally, to the extent that the United States is embarked on an effort 
to convince the world that the system of liberty, justice, and freedom for 
which it stands is worthy of support, it must be able to withstand competing 
Soviet claims for the minds of men. Translation of such moral abstractions 
into terms that are in conflict with the mundane objectives of the Arabs — 
independence, unity, and social and economic betterment — bodes ill for 
American aspirations of moral leadership. While such conflicts cannot 
always be avoided, there are solid grounds for holding that they can be ap- 
proached with much more finesse than has been the case in the Middle East. 

The consuming Arab grievance against America has been this country’s 
Palestine policy, constituting, in 90 per cent of the Arabs’ eyes, a be- 
trayal of their vital interests and of our own moral principles. This view is 
not confined to the radical “left,” but is fully shared by such “pro-West” 
powers as President Chamoun of Lebanon, the old regime in Iraq, and the 
“palace guard” of Jordan. As recently as 1955, nevertheless, at least 40 
per cent of the Arab leadership was willing to countenance a negotiated 
settlement, with the United Nations resolutions of 1947 and 1948 as the 
point of departure, and another 24 per cent approved of settlement on 
the basis of the resolutions themselves. This, however, would have re- 
quired American willingness to participate in bold financial measures for 
resettling and compensating almost one million Arab refugees, as well as 
using the carving knife on one-third of Israel’s territory, the area taken by 
Israel over and above the original partition. 

The second cardinal error of American policy stressed by Arab leaders 
has been to tie military assistance to entangling anti-Communist alliances. 
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Such alliances are regarded by Arabs as merely perpetuating foreign occu- 
pation of their lands, an occupation that has been constant since the Turkish 
conquests of the sixteenth century. Fighting for freedom from the Turks in 
World War I, the Arabs experienced a Western “betrayal” ** that replaced 
Turkish hegemony with British and French rule. Having won “true inde- 
pendence” only in the years since World War II, why, the Arabs ask, 
should they permit foreign occupation in execution of joint defense pacts? 
Arabs cannot resist President Nasser’s conclusion that, in contrast with the 
West, “Russia has no history here” and that it is better to secure arms with 
no obvious strings than to procure them at the price of what Arabs call real 
independence. Arabs also regard military pacts with the West as giving the 
wrong people control over defense against Israel, the Western-created power 
that defeated their combined armies in 1948, that again demonstrated its 
power against Egypt in 1956, and that supplied an air route for British “re- 
occupation” of Jordan in 1958. 

These are the chief reasons why 75 per cent of the Arab leaders in 
and after 1955 disapproved the Baghdad Pact and the Eisenhower Doctrine. 
These are also the reasons why a freely elected Iraqi government may be 
expected to desert the Pact, thus denying it any Arab support whatever.*’ 
It is instructive to note, in this connection, that it was the government of 
“pro-Western” King Hussein in Jordan — not “neutralist”” Nabulsi — which 
ousted the British command of Jordan’s army in 1956, and later sanctioned 
the liquidation of all British bases there and steered clear of the Eisenhower 
Doctrine. 

The third inadequacy of American policy stressed by Arab leaders has 
to do with economic aid and technical assistance. The principal grievance is 
against the policy of favoring Israel by grants about three times in excess of 
what has been received by nine members of the Arab League combined. 
Because of the anti-Soviet strings attached, it is useless to cite the Eisen- 
hewer Doctrine as a bold new remedy. The Johnston Plan for the Jordan 
River suffers from similar infirmity insofar as it implies association with 
Israel outside the context of a general settlement. 

What the Arab states seek is not a rash of technical assistance but 
development of income-producing assests, significant examples of which are 
the Litani River project in Lebanon,** and the abortive Aswan Dam project 


“See George Antonius, The Arab Awakening (London: H. Hamilton, 1938), and Hazem 
A a The Ideas of Arab Nationalism (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 


“Still another reason is suggested by Iran’s Deputy Premier Timur Bakhtian’s urging the 
urdish minorities of Iraq and Syria to unite with their “motherland,” Iran. New 
York Times, July 26, 1958. Iran and Iraq are “allies” in the Pact. 


* This $43.5 million power and irrigation project — prepared by United States technicians 
between 1951 and 1954, and financed by Assistance of the International Bank — was 
begun in September, 1957. New York Times, September 23, 1957. 
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in Egypt. In general, Point Four’s tendency in each Arab state to launch 
forth on a multitude of small projects is only tolerated as a means for 
achieving larger ends and lacks support, except perhaps in Iraq, sufficient to 
warrant continuation of present policies. Syria has never accepted Point 
Four assistance, and Saudi Arabia ordered termination of the American 
program in 1954. Some of Point Four’s principal projects in Egypt, on the 
other hand, have been so unsuccessful as to provide anti-American circles 
with invaluable propaganda. é 

The fourth inadequacy of American foreign policy stressed by the Arabs 
~ concerns the United States Information Service and the Voice of America. 
While the principal reason for their low prestige is the alleged “anti-Arab” 
policy of the United States regarding such matters as Palestine, defense, 
and economic aid, there were sufficient criticisms of methods and tech- 
niques to warrant a thorough audit of operations. 

Another issue on which the Arab world is keenly sensitive is colonialism, 
and the American record on this matter, while much criticized, received 
considerable praise. The United States was credited with saving Egypt’s 
revolution (1952) from British interference, and with having aided in effect- 
ing Britain’s withdrawal since 1954 from the Suez area. While there was 
notable criticism of our policies in North Africa, the subsequent emergence 
of Libya, Morocco, and Tunisia to the status of independence may be re- 
garded as credits to our record. The same can be said of American resist- 
ance to British and French association with Israel in the 1956 invasion of 
Egypt. However, indirect American assistance to France in Algeria and 
military occupation of Lebanon cannot avoid being widely attacked as “ag- 
gressive imperialism.” These and similar issues present dilemmas that are 
beyond the scope of this study. 

The criticisms of postwar American foreign policy outlined here are not 
the views of doctrinaire anticapitalist, anti-Americans. They are, on the 
contrary, a composite of the views of both friends and non-Communist foes 
of the West. The sternest critics of American policy are among the majority 
interviewed who in 1955 praised the personal conduct of our nationals 
abroad, expressed approval of the American way of life, refuted allegations 
of State Department interference for purposes of protecting American pri- 
vate capital investments, applauded American policy in other sectors of the 
world, and expressed gratitude for American support of the struggle against 
colonialism in the Middle East. The main points of criticism do not vary 
along party lines. Moreover, there is nothing to support an assumption that 
Arab opinion of policies that affect them vitally and directly is related to 
religion, place or type of education, or the extent of foreign travel. 

If America’s interests are to be safeguarded in the Middle East, its 
policies must face the reality of Arab nationalism, a movement neither 
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founded by President Nasser nor made in Moscow. Its avowed goals are 
those usually applauded by liberal democracy: independence, political self- 
determination, and social and economic reform. It is opposed to “kept 
kings” and feudal rule, no less than to foreign policies of outside powers 
that “keep the Arabs divided.” A case in point is Jordan, where, since 1957, 
America has succeeded the British in supplying over two-thirds of the 
funds necessary to keep “independence” and monarchy intact. 

A second reality which must be faced by American policy in the Middle 
East is that the Western monopoly of influence in the area has been broken 
since 1955, when Russia launched an expanded program of military and 
economic aid. In consequence, “Policies must now be framed with scrupu- 
lous regard for Arab susceptibilities; otherwise the Arabs will go else- 
where.”*® 

A third reality with which viable policy must cope is the genuine desire 
of the Arabs for “neutralism,” noninvolvement in the cold war. There is 
urgent need to drop such over-simple labels as “pro-Nasser” and “pro- 
Soviet,” that is, to abandon the notion that “those who are not with us are 
against us.” 5° 

The revolution now sweeping the Arab world could be suppressed only 
by military occupation and foreign rule, but for obvious reasons this is a 
path the United States cannot take. The task of intelligent diplomacy 
therefore is accommodation to Arab hopes and aspirations.** 


“ Quoting H. A. R. Philby’s report from Beirut, New Republic, October 21, 1957, p. 7. 

amy Hubert H. Humphrey, “A Chronology of Failure,” Reporter, August 7, 1958, 
p. 

* Similar views may be found in the following recent critiques of American policy: Eliza- 
beth Monroe, “Middle East Middle Ground,” New Republic, June 16, 1958, p. 15; 
Richard H. Nolte and William R. Polk, op. cit.; a series of editorials in the Wall Street 
Journal, beginning July 15, 1958; and Peggy and Pierre Streit, “Five Mideast Illusions 
That Befog Us,” New York Times Magazine, August 3, 1958, p. 8. 





THE PAASIKIVI LINE IN FINLAND’S FOREIGN POLICY 


ALLAN A. Kuusisto* 
University of New Hampshire 


OLLOWING WORLD WAR IL, Finland’s foreign policy toward the 

Soviet Union has consistently followed the so-called Paasikivi Line. 

This policy deserves investigation for its approach to the Soviet and 
for its possible contribution to East-West relations generally, since the 
Kremlin leaders have apparently accepted it as a satisfactory arrangement 
for coexistence with an independent, non-Communist nation with which 
Russia shares some seven hundred miles of border. It is the purpose of this 
article to explore the concepts and measures underlying the Finnish policy 
and to evaluate their significance. 

The Paasikivi Line is compounded from the views and diplomatic prac- 
tices of its conservatively-oriented author, the late Juho K. Paasikivi — Prime 
Minister, 1944-46, and President, 1946-56 — and his successor, the Agrar- 
ian party leader Urho Kekkonen — Prime Minister on five occasions be- 
tween 1950 and 1956 and President since 1956. Paasikivi’s beliefs in rap- 
prochement with Russia had been consistently held for nearly a half- 
century before he became responsible for Finland’s policies after the armi- 
stice of 1944. Kekkonen’s conversion from anti-Russian views occurred dur- 
ing the Continuation War, 1941-44, although he had advocated moderation 
in policy as early as 1937.? 

The Paasikivi Line is based on the assumption that the Soviet Union’s 
interest in Finland is pre-eminently a security interest and that occupation 
and satellization are not necessary to ensure achievement of this objective. 
It holds that if Finland initiates friendly and co-operative measures to con- 
vince her neighbor that hostile actions by her, or even through her territory, 
will henceforth be prevented, the Soviet will in turn co-operate to the 
extent of accepting Finland’s independence and its freedom of choice in 
other respects, including the conduct of its own internal affairs and those 
aspects of its external relations which do not affect the Soviet Union’s 
strategic interests. This case is based partially on historical evidence of 


* The author is indebted to the Joint Committee on Slavic and Eastern European Studies 
of the Social Science Research Council and the Central University Research Fund of 
the University of New Hampshire for grants in aid of his study of Finland’s politics 
since World War II. 

*Recently published views of both men provided invaluable source material for this 
article: J. K. Paasikivi, Paasikiven muistelmia sortovuosilta (2 vols.; Porvoo and Hel- 
sinki, 1957), hereafter referred to as P.M.S.; idem, Toimintani Moskovassa ja Suo- 
messa i339-41 (2 vols.; Porvoo and Helsinki, 1958), hereafter referred to as T.M.S.; 
Paasikiven linja I. Juho Kustaa Paasikiven puheita 1944-1956 (Porvoo and Helsinki, 
1956); and Kustaa Vilkuna (ed.), Maan puolesta. Urho Kekkosen puheita ja kir- 
joituksia 1938-1955 (Helsinki, 1955). 

*Urho Kekkonen, “Mita ylioppilasnuoriso tanaan, sita kansa huomenna,” Suomalainen 


Suomi, No. 2 (1937), p. 115. 
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special Russian forbearance toward Finland and partially on an interpreta- 
tion of geopolitical circumstances in northern Europe. 

Paasikivi’s views were inherited from his turn-of-the-century political 
mentors, the Old Finns, who firmly believed that the best means of allevi- 
ating the more stringent Russification measures of Czar Nicholas II was 
through a policy of friendship. The Old Finns, such as Yrj6 Sakari Yrjo- 
Koskinen and E. G. Palmen, thought that Finnish nationalism was ad- 
vanced most effectively if its supporters constantly remembered that over- 
whelming imbalances of power meant that Finland must avoid conflict with 
Russia. International law and justice, otherwise excellent ideals for man- 
kind, were insufficiently developed to serve Finland, and world opinion 
was too amorphous.* What conditions of coexistence could be arranged 
through a co-operative approach toward Russia the Old Finns were not pre- 
pared to say, but they insisted that it was perhaps to the stronger party’s 
advantage to find mutually satisfactory arrangements.‘ 

The Old Finns dismissed a persistent belief in majority circles that in- 
ternal uprisings in Russia would momentarily rescue Finland’s rights. Al- 
though social deterioration in Russia was clearly evident, the soundest 
policy-assumption was that the culmination of such a development might be 
postponed for decades. A more powerful nation, like Poland, might carry 
on an active nationalist struggle against Russia for decades, but Finland did 
not have the resources for prolonged activism.’ The Old Finns would sanc- 
tion force only if a policy of co-operation, which included sacrifice of 
precious rights, had demonstrably failed.°® 

Paasikivi remained convinced of the essential soundness of the Old Finns’ 
reasoning, despite ultimate realization of Finland’s independence by means 
widely different from those which Yrjo—Koskinen and his followers advo- 
cated. Most significantly, he considered the Old Finn approach as appli- 
cable for Finland in its relations with the Bolsheviks as with the Czars, al- 
though he recognized that the Soviet Union was an imperialistic and 
military great power jealous of its honor and that Lenin was a cynical 
dictator who construed pacifism and antimilitarism as peculiar diseases of 
small or weak countries to be exploited by the strong.’ 

Paasikivi’s basic tenet was that small states would be mercilessly slaugh- 
tered if they stood in the way of great powers. Although he conceded that 
*PMS., I, 50, 53. 


*The Old Finns and Paasikivi were influenced by two earlier developments in which 
friendly approaches by Finland toward the Czar had patently succeeded: (1) at the 
time of the Russian conquest of Finland in 1809 when Finnish generals in the Czar’s 
service, such as Yrj6 Sprengtporten, persuaded Alexander I to grant Finland semi- 
autonomy within the empire; and (2) in the 1860’s when tactful, albeit vigorous, pres- 
sures for liberalization of Finland’s government won the support of Alexander II. 

*PMS., I, 11. 

* Ibid., pp. 13, 77. 

*TMS., I, chap. 3. 
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occasionally great-power rivalries create balances of power which permit 
small states breathing space, he felt that Finland’s geographic proximity to 
Russia afforded little opportunity for outside assistance under any cir- 
cumstances. The other great powers, Great Britain, France, the United 
States, and even Germany, were simply located too far away to assist Fin- 
land.* Even a Nordic defense pact to protect the neutrality of Scandinavia 
and Finland from great power conflagrations, an approach which Paasikivi 
approved, must be built on Soviet appreciation that such a pact’s aims were 
in no way opposed to her interests.° 

Paasikivi also insisted that it was unrealistic for Finns to hope for the 
collapse of the distrusted Bolsheviks. Whoever filled the vacuum created 
by Bolshevik collapse would inherit the resources and potentials for great- 
power status and Finland would still be confronted with the problem of 
survival. Implicitly, even if the successor government were based on consti- 
tutional, democratic principles, the problem of survival would still con- 
tinue.’® In any instance, it seemed clear to Paasikivi after 1930 that Soviet 
strength had reached such proportions that anticipation of its downfall had 
no role in policy considerations." 


I 
Much like Winston Churchill in Great Britain during the 1930's, Paasi- 


kivi’s outspoken and unpopular views reduced his opportunities to influence 


foreign policy. However, when Finnish governments found themselves in 
ticklish diplomatic discussions with the Soviet Union, they called on his 
services.'* Thus, he led the Finnish delegation to Dorpat, Estonia, in 1920 
to negotiate a treaty of peace with the Soviet Union. Despite some difficult 
problems, including the troublesome border problem, Paasikivi proved an 
adept horse-trader, conceding occasionally but winning concessions in turn. 
To the Soviet Union Paasikivi conceded East Karelia which had never 
actually been in Finland’s possession but which rabid ultranationalists con- 
sidered a part of Finland irredenta, and received from the Bolsheviks the 
Arctic port of Petsamo. Most remarkably, he won Soviet acquiesence 
in a Finnish—-Soviet border only thirty-two kilometers from Leningrad. By 
diplomatic standards the negotiations were successful, but in the internal 
political circumstances of Finland, the treaty and its negotiators were con- 
sidered failures. The incumbent Erich government won parliamentary sup- 


°T.MS., Il, 7. 

* Paasikivi made an extensive effort to convince the Bolsheviks of the desirability of a 
Nordic defense pact in 1940. Ibid., chap. 4. 

* Ibid., p. 35. 

" Ibid., p. 5. By 1944 Kekkonen was prepared to agree with most of Paasikivi’s reasoning. 
See Pekka Peitsi (Urho Kekkonen), Tdassd sité ollaan (Helsinki, 1944). 


® Paasikivi was aware of the misgivings with which governments resorted to his services. 


TMS, I, 56. 
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port for the treaty but never quite recovered from the resultant unpopu- 
larity. 

When Soviet pressures approached ultimatum proportions in the fall of 
1939, the government again called on Paasikivi. Somehow through the con- 
fidence he could generate in Moscow toward himself, personally, but with- 
out violating the strict instructions of the government back home with 
which he did not agree, Paasikivi had to ward off Soviet demands."* In- 
evitably, he failed in his assignment, but this did not end his usefulness, 
and during the ensuing war he served as a peace negotiator for the govern- 
ment. Finland in defeat was compelled to surrender more territory than 
the Soviet had sought before the war and to grant its long-time illegal Com- 
munist party full legal rights in its internal affairs. However, the country 
remained unoccupied for the moment, still in command of its own military 
forces and theoretically, at least, free to choose its own internal course.?® 

The Winter War won Finland sympathy in the world, and it produced 
unprecedented unity within the country in support of its rights, yet Paasi- 
kivi continued to feel that the war could have been avoided if Finland had 
demonstrated a more friendly disposition toward the Soviet’s efforts to 
defend its interests in the Baltic area.** In this respect, Paasikivi’s views 
conflict with prevalent Finnish and Western opinion that the country 
achieved grudging recognition for its independence from the Soviet by fight- 
ing and that she thereby avoided the fate of the Baltic countries. It was 
contended that Paasikivi’s views would have created defeatism and guilt in 


Finland with disastrous effects on the moral unity which the public had 
heretofore shown in support of its rights.?7 Moral unity, belief in law and 


* Paasikivi regretted his own successes at Dorpat subsequently: “Had we been farsighted 
statesmen, we would have understood that the further from Leningrad we could settle 
on the border, the greater would have been Finland’s possibilities to preserve its 
independence.” (Tr. author’s.) Paasikiven linja I. Juho Kustaa Paasikiven puheita 
1944-1956, op. cit., p. 46. See also Kalle Lahteenoja, “Helmikuun manifestosta Tarton 
rauhaan,” in Kauko Kare (ed.), J. K. Paasikiven valtakunnan elaéménty6 (Forssa, 
1956), pp. 41-44. 

* Paasikivi’s misgivings about Finnish policy were expressed forcefully in a letter to the 
Social Democratic leader Vainé Tanner on July 17, 1939. T.M.S., I, 9-11. 

* Winter War diplomacy has been recorded from many perspectives. The most thorough 
and dispassionate account in Finnish is Max Jakobson’s Diplomaattien talvisota Suomi 
maailman politiikassa 1938-1940 (Helsinki, 1956). Shorter scholarly accounts in Eng- 
lish are included in Anatole G. Mazour, Finland between East and West (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1956); C. Leonard Lundin, Finland in the Second World 
War (Bloomington: University of Indiana Press, 1957); and Albin T. Anderson, 
“Origins of the Winter War, A Study of Russo—Finnish Diplomacy,” World Politics, 
VI (January, 1954), 169-89. Memoirs of Finnish participants in the diplomacy avail- 
able in English include Foreign Minister Vainé Tanner’s The Winter War (Stanford: 
Stanford University Press, 1957), and Marshal Karl G. Mannerheim’s The Memoirs 
of Marshal Mannerheim, London, 1953. Most of T.M.S., Vol. I, not translated into 
English, is devoted to this subject. 

*T.M.S., II, 180-84. 


™ See, for instance, Yrjé Niiniluoto, “Paasikivi ja talvisota,” Helsingin Sanomat, April 15, 
1958. 
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justice, and a willingness to fight were considered all-important weapons for 
a small nation in its struggle for survival against a great power known 
for its unreliability. 

Paasikivi was not unmindful of the psychological and even moral factors 
at work in the defense of the homeland, but he lamented a concurrent lack 
of appreciation of more important power factors and historical perspectives. 
He saw only two alternatives in Russia’s policy toward Finland: (1) com- 
plete subjugation at some future time appropriate to her time schedule; or 
(2) acceptance of certain territorial concessions as sufficient for her needs.** 
Since historically Russia had been content with the latter, Paasikivi thought 
it was likely that this was still the case. He was strengthened in this impres- 
sion by the 1940 Moscow agreement ending the Winter War which per- 
mitted Finland a precarious independence. 

Paasikivi maintained that subjugation of Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania, 
all of whom had accommodated Soviet territorial demands, provided no 
key to the Soviet’s policy toward Finland. In a letter to Tanner in De- 
cember, 1940, he noted that Finland had been treated differently from the 
Baltic states in Russian policy from Peter the Great’s time to the present. 
Finland need not be occupied for Russian interests to be served, whereas the 
Baltic countries were both militarily and economically considered integral 
parts of Russia.’ 

But even if the Soviet Union aimed to subjugate Finland, Paasikivi con- 
sidered the circumstances of 1939 ill-suited for a war of survival. Since 
Finland had no promises of support from the outer world and its defense 
preparations were poor, and since Russia was assured by the August, 1939, 
Molotov-Ribbentrop pact of noninterference by Germany, the Finnish deci- 
sion to risk war was a mistake. If the Finns had ceded the territories to the 
Soviet Union, they would have gained time to prepare their defenses for a 
more effective struggle if it ultimately proved necessary.”° 

In the period between the Winter War and the outbreak of the Continu- 
ation War in June, 1941, Paasikivi served as Minister to Moscow, working 
to implement the peace terms while the government back home was grant- 
ing transit rights through Finnish territory to the Nazis and otherwise creat- 
ing circumstances for renewed hostilities with the Soviet Union.” During 
the Continuation War in which Finland was a cobelligerent of Germany, 
Paasikivi was employed briefly in the spring of 1944 to open peace talks with 


*T.MS., II, 187. 

* Ibid., p. 181. 

* Ibid. 

* For a defense of Finland’s policies before and during the Continuation War, see John 
H. Wuorinen (ed.), Finland and World War II 1939-1944 (New York: Ronald, 1948). 


For a critical view, see Lundin, op. cit. T.M.S., Vol. II, is devoted in large part to the 
author’s diplomatic contacts with Soviet leaders in 1940 and 1941. 
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the Soviet. His entry to effective political leadership awaited the emer- 
gency which followed the armistice in September, 1944. 


II 


Finland’s situation following its second defeat by the Soviet Union in 
four years provided the most challenging circumstances for Paasikivi to 
test his theories of Finnish-Soviet relations. Inevitably, the newly-elected 
President Mannerheim appointed him Prime Minister, for, in Kekkonen’s 
terms “Paasikivi is probably the only Finnish politician toward whom 
there is any feeling of trust in the Soviet Union.” ** Paasikivi’s task, difficult 
enough in the shock and demoralization which accompanied defeat, was 
magnified by the terms of the arrhistice. Finland was subjected to a repara- 
tions bill of $300,000,000 to be paid in six years, a loss of one-tenth of her 
land, and drastic interdictions on the conduct of her internal politics. To be 
sure, Soviet wrath fell short of all-out occupation probably because she 
needed all her available manpower for the “liberation” of East Europe 
and Berlin, but Finland’s independence seemed more fictional than real. 
In addition to assuming responsibility for subduing some 200,000 Nazi troops 
in northern Finland, Finland was compelled to permit Soviet troops transit 
rights to a base leased to the erstwhile foe at Porkkala just outside Helsinki, 
to reduce its defense forces to skeleton proportions, and to disband all 
organizations of Fascist leanings or of known anti-Soviet disposition. She 
was obligated to apprehend and try her wartime leaders for war crimes and 
to free all Communists and fellow-travelers who had been detained during 
the war. An Allied Control Commission, with André Zhdanov as head 
Soviet representative, was to oversee enforcement of these conditions, pend- 
ing enactment of a peace treaty. 

To implement the armistice, Paasikivi was compelled to ask decree 
powers to continue wartime censorship, to curb economic rights, to seize 
land, and to ban various organizations, including the Civil Guard which 
had played a vital role in all of Finland’s wars since the Civil War of 1918. 
He felt pressured to take Communists into the government, granting them 
control of the vital Ministry of Interior among other important offices. He 
banned many of his old friends from political activity, including Tanner, 
and was ultimately responsible for deciding who would be arrested and 
tried as war criminals. Many of these decisions ran counter to Finland’s 


* Urho Kekkonen, “Rauhan presidentti ja rauhan hallitus,” a memorandum sent to Mar- 
shal Mannerheim on June 29, 1944, insisting that the essentially nonpolitical Manner- 
heim, who had the confidence of the Finnish people and was acceptable to the Soviet 
Union, permit parliament to elect him President and that he, in turn, appoint 
Paasikivi as his Prime Minister. Two months later when President Risto Ryti resigned, 
Mannerheim was elected to the office and the following November Paasikivi became 
Prime Minister. Vilkuna, op. cit., pp. 89-91. Molotov had once observed to Paasikivi 
that he was the only Finnish leader who really hoped for good relations with the 
Soviet Union. T.M.S., Il, 78. 
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constitutional, democratic system, while others jeopardized the country’s 
security; but it seems clear that if Paasikivi had not presided over the imple- 
mentation of the armistice, the task would have gone to someone from the 
far left of Finnish politics. In such an instance, revenge motives would have 
been added to a need to accommodate the Allied Control Commission. 

With Soviet artillery at Porkkala a scant fifteen miles from Helsinki, 
efforts at Finnish friendship toward the Soviet Union had to oppose feelings 
of fear and suspicion.?* A Finland—Soviet Union Society, established after 
the armistice, and which Paasikivi joined along with Kekkonen and others to 
promote friendly relations with the powerful neighbor, soon attracted a full 
house of Communists, fellow-travelers, and band-wagon opportunists who 
seemed to want nothing less than the Sovietization of the country. In these 
circumstances, the Paasikivi approach had a difficult time achieving public 
understanding, and Paasikivi personally was in jeopardy of being used by 
the Communists for their cause. 

Paasikivi’s preference was to concentrate on foreign policy and to leave 
internal problems to his ministers, insofar as he could find trustworthy 
“tight-rope walkers” to whom he dared delegate authority; i.e., non-Com- 
munist politicians who understood the thin line Finland had to follow and 
who were acceptable to the Soviet Union. Since completely acceptable 
candidates could not always be found (the Prime Minister in the first two 
years of Paasikivi’s Presidency, 1946-1948, was Mauno Pekkala, a left-wing 
Social Democrat who had joined the Communist-led Finnish People’s 
Democratic League), Paasikivi had to follow internal affairs closely.2* Not 
until anti-Communist forces decisively gained the upper hand in 1948 and 
thereby ended any immediate threats of an internal coup was Paasikivi 
freed from his vigil.? 

Despite rather meager returns in the first years, Paasikivi undeviatingly 
pursued his policy of friendship toward the Soviet. Occasional signs of 
thaw, such as Soviet easing of war indemnity payments, trade concessions, 
and tolerance of Finnish acceptance of loans from Sweden and the United 
States, were more than cancelled by setbacks, imposed directly by Soviet 
action or by Finnish fears of Soviet opposition. Included among such set- 
backs were the Soviet’s unrelenting stand at the Paris Peace Conference in 


* For a study of the political climate of 1944 and 1945, see Lauri Hyvamiki, Vaaran vuodet 
1944-1948 (Helsinki, 1955), pp. 1-102. 

* Finland’s constitutional system and post-armistice political circumstances combined to 
give the President strong powers both in foreign and internal affairs. However, even 
as Prime Minister, Paasikivi enjoyed larger powers than usual for that office, thanks 
to President Mannerheim’s delegation of responsibility to him. 

= Three developments in 1948 effectively quashed the internal Communist threat: (1) 
Paasikivi’s ouster of Communist Minister of Interior Yrjé Leino following the parlia— 
ment’s vote of no confidence in him during May; (2) loss of eleven parliamentary 
seats by the Communists in the July elections; (3) formation, following the elections, 
of a government, the Fagerholm Cabinet, from which Communists were excluded. 
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1946 to Finland’s mild efforts at amelioration of the armistice terms, Fin- 
land’s decision not to participate in the Marshall Plan meetings at Paris in 
1947, and Soviet veto of Finland’s membership in the United Nations. The 
Finnish government’s decision to forego Marshall Plan participation was 
probably the most painful of these; it was made in opposition to the affirma- 
tive response of Parliament’s Foreign Affairs Committee and to the coun- 
try’s known need for economic aid. It seemed, to many observers, a lament- 
able decision casting Finland in the Eastern camp for good.”* 


Il 


A decisive turn in Finnish—Soviet relations came in 1948 with the 
negotiation of the Agreement of Friendship, Co-operation, and Mutual As- 
sistance. Both non-Communist Finnish and Western opinion feared the 
beginning of the end for the country when Stalin’s invitation to Paasikivi to 
negotiate a pact was made public — concurrent developments in Czecho- 
slovakia seemed to indicate that Finland’s moment for subjugation had 
arrived.?* The six-weeks’ interval from the receipt of Stalin’s letter to the 
signing of the pact on April 6 proved as nerve-wracking as any the nation 
had ever lived through. 

But if the Soviet had aimed at Finland’s subjugation, the pact did 
not accomplish that purpose. Indeed, the wording of critical Articles 1 and 
2 indicated that the treaty was tailored to suit the Paasikivi Line. Finland 
agreed in Article 1 that in the eventuality she, or the Soviet Union through 
her territory, became the object of an armed attack by Germany or any state 
allied with the latter, she would fight to repel the attack. If Soviet help 
were necessary in the defense of Finland’s territorial integrity, it would be 
made available subject to mutual agreement between the two countries. In 
Article 2 Finland agreed that she would confer with the Soviet “if it is 
established that the threat of an armed attack as defined in Article 1 is 
present.” Other articles contained the concept of mutual respect of sover- 
eignty and integrity and of noninterference in the internal affairs of the 
other party. 

The pact precluded Finnish military alignment with the West, but it did 


* For instance, the Hufvudstadsbladet on July 9, 1947, maintained that Finland’s refusal to 
participate in the meetings would arouse distrust and estrangement toward her among 
Western countries. The Helsingin Sanomat took much the same editorial stand on 
July 6, 1947. 

* The Uusi Suomi, March 25, 1948, quoted Sumner Welles as saying that Finland will be 
compelled to sign an agreement that will erase the last vestige of independence. 
Kauppalehti, March 11, 1948, reported that an American Congressman, Representative 
Warren Harris, had written the Secretary of Commerce urging him to stop am- 
monium nitrate shipments to Finland, since it was clear Finland was in line for 
Soviet subjugation and must be considered an enemy of the United States. The four 
leading non-Communist dailies in Helsinki, Uusi Suomi, Hufvudstadsbladet, Helsingin 
Sanomat, and Sosialidemokraatti, all lamented the need of a treaty in their February 
28, 1948, editorials. 
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not stipulate any restraints nor any obligations to confer with the Soviet 
concerning Finland’s nonmilitary relations with the West. There was no 
obligation to join in any larger Communist defense pact, such as the sub- 
sequent Warsaw Pact, nor in defense of Soviet interests elsewhere but on 
Finland’s own territory. In addition, Finland remained in independent con- 
trol of its Army and military policy. The pact granted the country a pre- 
carious neutrality in the cold war. Given Paasikivi’s interpretation of small 
power-Soviet relations, this was as much as could be anticipated.”* 
Following ratification of the treaty, Finnish-Soviet relations gradually 
relaxed. Soviet surveillance of Finland’s government continued, but the 
limits of tolerance broadened. Between 1948 and 1955, Finland whittled 
away at the more onerous restrictions on its self-government. The war 
responsibles were freed from prison, including Tanner and Ryti, and by 
1951 Tanner was elected to Parliament without more than propaganda 
rumblings from Moscow. Finland signed an agreement with the United 
States in 1949 providing for visits of Finnish students to the United States, 
and this was augmented by a Fulbright agreement in 1952 which brought 
American scholars to Finland for the first time the following year. The 
Soviet Union seemed to accept Finland’s demarcation line between ques- 
tions of military or political importance on which agreements with the West 
were taboo and other questions, principally cultural and economic, which 
were appropriate for negotiation. When the Nordic Council was formally 
constituted in Copenhagen in 1953 and membership tendered Finland, the 
government refrained from participation since it was not clear whether the 
Council would concern itself with East-West alignments. Similarly, in in- 
ternal affairs as late as the presidential election of 1956, it seemed necessary 
for war responsibles to refrain from candidacy for fear of aggravating the 
Soviet. This affected Tanner primarily, since there was considerable senti- 
ment, perhaps even enough for election, behind the old Social Democrat. 
One question on which there was serious disagreement within the coun- 
try after 1948 concerned Finland’s responsibility to influence other Nordic 
countries to accept the Paasikivi Line in their own policies. Beyond doubt, 
there was consensus on the vital relationship of Sweden’s neutrality to the 
retention of Finland’s freedom; there was perhaps as much a Stockholm as 
a Moscow orientation to Paasikivi’s and Kekkonen’s policies.2® But what 
role did Finland have in seeking to convert Sweden and the other Scandi- 


* Paasikivi explained to the public on April 9, 1948, that the wording of Article 2, the 
most bothersome for Finnish opinion, was actually the wording incorporated into the 
Finnish delegation’s original instructions. Helsingin Sanomat, April 10, 1948. It should 
be noted that Paasikivi did not participate in the negotiations personally but that 
Kekkonen played a central role in the actual diplomatic maneuvering at Moscow. 
For Kekkonen’s discussion of the pact, see Vilkuna, op. cit., pp. 220-24. 

* See, for instance, former Foreign Minister Reinhold Svento’s comments in this connec- 
tion in Kare, op. cit., p. 9. 
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navian countries to a friendship and accommodation policy toward the 
Soviet? Prime Minister Kekkonen, believing that it was in Finland’s interest 
to convert the other northern countries to the Paasikivi Line, explicitly sug- 
gested this in a speech in January, 1952. Since invasion of the Soviet Union 
through Finland by a Western power was possible only through Scandi- 
navia, Kekkonen sought to close off this possibility and thereby prevent in- 
vocation of the 1948 pact.*® But reactions throughout Scandinavia and in 
Finland were so distinctly hostile that the government retreated to a more 
limited objective of simply seeking Scandinavian acceptance and under- 
standing of the necessity of the Paasikivi Line for Finland.** 

The emergence of Khruschev and Bulganin to Kremlin leadership re- 
sulted in striking developments in Finland’s situation. Soviet withdrawal 
from Porkkala, extension of the 1948 pact for twenty years, liberal trade 
concessions and loans, and acceptance of Finland’s membership in the 
United Nations and the Nordic Council followed within months the estab- 
lishment of the new Kremlin regime. Exchanges of visitations by the 
leaders of the two countries created the impression that the Soviet was will- 
ing to work out its relations with Finland on Paasikivi’s terms.** Paasikivi’s 
speech at the Moscow banquet celebrating the Porkkala withdrawal reveals 
his obvious satisfaction: “I am here in Moscow for the seventh time for 
negotiations on affairs of state concerning Finland and the Soviet Union. 
But this is the first time I return to our capital satisfied.” ** 

Despite these expressions of satisfaction, Paasikivi and Kekkonen con- 
tinued to interpret Soviet friendship with grave caution. Exchanges of visits, 
regardless of their surface cordiality, were also occasions for Soviet de- 
mands on Finland which, if accepted in toto, could jeopardize Western 
understanding of Finland’s neutrality.** Membership in international and 
regional organizations was similarly full of pitfalls. Consequently, the Fin- 
nish government has construed its role in the Nordic Council as being 
limited to economic and social co-operation, and it has avoided expression 


* Vilkuna, op. cit., pp. 228, 229. 


* Stockholm’s Dagens Nyheter went so far as to conclude that the suggestion was “a part 
of Communist propaganda.” Cited in Helsingin Sanomat, January 25, 1952. The Uusi 
Suomi and Sosialidemokraatti in January 24, 1952, editorials, and the Helsingin Sano- 
mat on January 26, 1952, severely criticized the Prime Minister for his diplomatic 
blunder. 

*In October, 1954, Paasikivi was awarded the Order of Lenin for “his outstanding. . . 
contribution . . . to the cause of the development of friendly relations between the 
U.S.S.R. and Finland.” New York Times, October 6, 1954. 

* New York Times, September 20, 1955. 

“For instance, at the time of Kekkonen’s state visit to the U.S.S.R. in May, 1958, the 
Soviet obviously insisted that the Finnish President give his seal of approval to Soviet 
stands on disarmament and Communist China’s membership in the United Nations 
which were then duly transcribed for world propaganda use in the official com- 


muniqué released at the end of the visit. See the communiqué in Helsingin Sanomat, 
May 31, 1958. 
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of preference in the United Nations whenever necessary to protect its 
neutrality. Finland’s first attendance at the General Assembly in the fall of 
1956 coincided with that body’s discussion of Soviet interference in the 
Hungarian revolt. Although non-Communist opinion in Finland strongly 
supported the Hungarian Freedom Fighters,*® the official delegation limited 
itself to a hope that Soviet forces would withdraw and then abstained in 
the voting. On the other hand, Finland voted to support the establishment 
of the United Nations Emergency Force in the Middle East and then con- 
tributed a detachment to this Force, but these were actions which did not 
conflict with Soviet interests. 

However, while the Nordic Council and, more particularly, the United 
Nations created new pressures on Finnish neutrality, participation in these 
organizations served to dissipate a feeling of isolation within the country. 
Membership provided opportunities for new areas of co-operation with non- 
Communist nations, such as participation in the United Nations Emergency 
Force, and thereby bolstered Finland’s prospects for securing understanding 
of its precarious perch. It was even possible in 1958 for Finns to contem- 
plate membership in a Nordic “Common Market.” 


IV 


Since the answer is locked in the Kremlin, no final conclusion can be 
reached concerning the Paasikivi Line’s role in salvaging Finland’s inde- 
pendence and in permitting it to avoid satellization. However, considering 
the punitive nature of the armistice and peace treaty and the stark hostility 
of Soviet leaders toward Finland in 1944, it seems plausible to contend that 
Finland’s nonprovecative and friendly approach has influenced Soviet 
policy. For all they are worth, Soviet pronouncements on Finnish—Soviet 
relations create this impression.** In the face of Finland’s willingness to 
accommodate the Soviet’s strategic interests, direct military intervention 
became unnecessary for security purposes. On the other hand, the Soviet 
could turn this unexpected relationship into a propaganda show window of 
model relations between a Communist and a non-Communist state —a 
natural tactical response particularly after Western resistance to Soviet 
policies began to harden.** The retreat from Porkkala in 1955 at the height 
of the initial “Geneva period” in Soviet policy and Khruschev’s and Bul- 
ganin’s visit to Finland in 1957, the first state visit to the West after the 
Hungarian Revolution, involved exploitation of this “island in the West” to 
confound and disarm the non-Communist world. 

* Yrjdé Niiniluoto, Mitaé on olla Suomalainen? (Helsinki, 1957), p. 207. 
* See E. Ambartsumov, “Soviet-Finnish Relations — Relations of Peace and Friendship,” 


International Affairs: A Monthly of Political Analysis (Moscow), October, 1955, pp. 
44-53. 


* On the other hand, military occupation of Finland especially in or after 1948 would 
have resulted in a propaganda fiasco for the Soviet in all likelihood. 
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The Paasikivi Line, however, can not be extracted from a complex net- 
work of causal forces which have combined to create the peculiar circum- 
stances for Finland’s continuing independence. Internal resistance to Com- 
munist infiltration was unquestionably involved in the denouement. Offi- 
cial friendship toward the Soviet never blinded the country into softness 
toward its own Communists. The vigorous measures taken by anti-Com- 
munists in Finland to halt Communist infiltration prevented the fate that 
befell Czechoslovakia and created the conditions in which the Paasikivi 
Line could be successfully employed externally. The successful synthesis of 
self-restraint in relations toward the motherland of communism with firm- 
ness toward local Communists called for wholesale doses of public under- 
standing and tact.** A basic strength of the Paasikivi Line has been its con- 
tinuing reliance on the rational approval of a citizenry which remains free 
to criticize its current implementation and to shape its future course. Thus 
the policy avoids the dangerous public frustrations and repressions in- 
herent in a policy foisted from above on the government’s terms alone. 

Despite Paasikivi’s and Kekkonen’s cautious approach to external help, 
dictated more by the sensitivities of the Soviet than by a lack of appreciation 
of its importance, it seems likely that Finland’s survival has been abetted by 
neighboring non-Communist states’ discreet policies. Paasikivi’s accom- 
modation theories actually differed little from those of Maniu, Mikolajczyk, 
and Bene’, but where Rumania, Poland, and Czechoslovakia are hopelessly 
sandwiched between Russia and Germany, Finland fortunately adjoins free 
Scandinavia. Military occupation of Finland would probably have pro- 
voked Sweden, the pivotal North European country, into surrender of its 
neutrality in favor of participation in Western containment schemes, a 
development far costlier to the Soviet than benefits resulting from satelliza- 
tion of Finland. Similarly, Soviet military action would probably have in- 
fluenced Norway and Denmark into non-qualified acceptance of American 
arms aid within the NATO framework.*® 

In a passive but nonetheless important manner the great powers of the 
West, most particularly the United States, have contributed to Finland’s 
survival. Despite its tendency toward moralistic judgments about neutrals, 
the United States has indicated remarkable sophistication in its adjustment 
to the Paasikivi Line. It has provided loans which have unquestionably sus- 
tained the Finnish government’s ability to meet reparations commitments 
and to adjust economically, and it has made these gestures without insist- 


The former Social Democratic party secretary Vainé Leskinen feels that Paasikivi 
deserves little credit for this internal setback to the Communists. See Vainé Leskinen, 
“Mita on Paasikiven linja?” in Kare, op. cit., p. 64. 

* See I. William Zartman, “Neutralism and Neutrality in Scandinavia,” Western Political 
Quarterly, VII (June, 1954), particularly pp. 152-58, and John H. Wuorinen, “Neu- 
tralism in Scandinavia,” Current History, November, 1956, pp. 276-80. 
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ing on a political quid pro quo.*® Quietly but effectively, the United States 
has bolstered anti-Communist sentiment in Finland with its cultural ex- 
change program which has an advantage over a similar Soviet effort in that 
it works in a traditionally sympathetic context. United States forbearance 
from forcing the Finnish government into choosing between East and West 
represents a realistic, empirical adjustment to a complex problem which 
appears to have been in the best interest of both countries. 
In the last analysis, it is dubious whether the Paasikivi Line provides a 
precedent for solution of problems in East-West relations generally. The 
conomist has suggested unification of Korea along the Finnish model," 
but Finland’s situation results from historical and geographic circumstances 
difficult, if not impossible, to find elsewhere. Finland’s strong Western 
constitutional and political orientation, historic relationship with Russia, 
geographic propinquity to Scandinavia, avoidance of foreign occupation 
after World War II, and postwar leadership have combined to make pos- 
sible a precarious but nevertheless real neutrality. Application of a Finnish- 
type solution in another country would probably be artificially contrived 
and would therefore not readily take root unless most of the above condi- 
tions existed. Despite this conclusion, however, it is possible that the 
generally satisfactory experiences of both the Soviet Union and the West in 
their adjustment to Finland may have generated some faith in tolerance, if 
not in encouragement, of third-state formulae for survival which do not 
bear their own authorship. 


“See John H. Wuorinen, “Finland,” in Stephen Kertesz (ed.), The Fate of East Central 
Europe (Notre Dame: University of Notre Dame Press, 1956), pp. 321-37. Also note 
the views of the former Ambassador of Finland to the United States Johann Nykopp, 
quoted oz genes Drummond in the New York Herald Tribune, European Edition, 
June 4, ’ 


““A Finland in Asia?” Economist, May 31, 1958, pp. 769-79. 
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1957, creating the European Economic Community and the Euro- 

pean Atomic Community focus attention on the possibilities for 
achieving European political unification. Indeed, the entry into force on 
January 1, 1958, of the “common market” and “Euratom,” as they are more 
popularly known, has been hailed in some quarters as an important step 
toward political unity in Western Europe. It is the purpose of this paper to 
set forth some of the assumptions underlying this concept, to examine some 
of the problems involved, and to suggest conclusions relative to the practical 
attainability of European political unification. 

While scholars and statesmen have for centuries espoused some form 
of European political unification, until recently there has never existed 
widespread enthusiasm on the part of European intellectuals and political 
leaders for the idea. This enthusiasm is reflected in the establishment since 
World War II of an increasing number of European regional organizations 
designed to break down the traditional rivalries of the past. The movement 
for economic, military, and political unification has been spearheaded by 
such leaders as Winston Churchill, Paul Henri Spaak, and Konrad Ade- 
nauer. It was Churchill who provided the impetus for European political 
unity in 1946 in a speech in Zurich in which he advocated the formation 
of a United States of Europe. 

To understand the movement since 1946 one must inquire into the rea- 
sons which prompted Churchill and other leaders to propose a solution 
which had received only casual attention in the past. The deterioration of 
the Western European economic and political position as a result of World 
War II must be listed as an important consideration in their thinking. The 
postwar world which emerged revealed a balance of power controlled by 
two superpowers, the United States and the Soviet Union, with the con- 
sequent shift of the center of the balance away from Europe. Among in- 
formed leaders and statesmen there was the realization that Europe could 
not regain its former glory unless concrete steps were taken to effect an 
economic and political unification strong enough to supersede the narrow 
economic and political nationalisms which had produced two horrible 
world wars, depression, and the evils of totalitarianism. 

Simultaneously with the degeneration of the international political 
supremacy of Western Europe, there occurred a serious threat to free insti- 
tutions with the movement of Soviet might into Eastern Europe. This posed 


T RECENT RATIFICATIONS of the Rome treaties of March, 
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a challenge to the liberal democracy of Western Europe that acted as a 
powerful spur to the achievement of economic, political, and military unity. 
Finally, fear of a resurgence of German militarism lay in the minds of many 
who saw in European unification the means by which restraints might be 
placed upon Germany to guarantee against such an eventuality. 

The denouement of these developments is reflected in the establishment 
of a complex of European regional organizations for the purpose of achiev- 
ing closer economic, political, and military co-operation among the member 
states. Under the leadership of Winston Churchill, a conference was held 
at The Hague in 1948 in which one organization, officially known as the 
European Movement, took the initiative in spreading the idea of European 
unity or European union. As a result of the success of the conference, the 
first European political body, the Council of Europe, was founded the 
following year, which included in its membership ten European powers. 
From the beginning the Council of Europe was handicapped in its operation 
because it was a compromise between the European federalists and those 
favoring intergovernmental co-operation — chiefly the leaders of Great 
Britain and the Scandinavian countries. The Consultative Assembly of 
the Council of Europe, a parliament composed of representatives of the 
national parliaments, never possessed genuine legislative power and func- 
tioned mainly as a forum for the interchange of opinions among the various 
countries represented. However, for the first time there was available at 
Strasbourg a permanent meeting place which could and did serve as a 
springboard for furthering European co-operation and unity. 

Largely as a result of the failure of the Council of Europe to satisfy those 
Europeans favoring a federalized institution, a new approach to European 
unification was proposed in 1950 known as the Schuman Plan. The Schu- 
man Plan applied the principle of supranationality functionally to the eco- 
nomic sectors of coal and steel. The European Coal and Steel Community 
which emerged provided for control of the production, distribution and 
consumption of coal and steel in a six-nation area by a High Authority com- 
posed of representatives from the six nations. It had the power to make 
decisions legally binding on the governments of the area, and was to operate 
on the basis of the needs of the region as a whole. 

The membership of the ECSC included West Germany, France, Bel- 
gium, Luxembourg, and the Netherlands, often referred to in their col- 
lectivity as “Little Europe.” + While ostensibly created as a step toward 
economic integration of Western Europe, the ECSC was as much political 
in nature. It was viewed by many as a means by which traditional Franco- 


* This title is really a misnomer since in population, coal and steel production, and in 
electric power production the area ranks closely with the United States and the Soviet 
Union. However, it is a convenient term to use to distinguish the nations of this area 
from the nations of the Council of Europe, often referred to as “Big Europe.” 
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German rivalry could be reconciled through participation in a common 
cause. Also, the ECSC was viewed by European federalists as a model for 
further functional integration of other European industries and as the basis 
for a common market in all products—and ultimately, as a political 
federation. 

In 1952 the Schuman Plan was ratified by the six nations which were to 
comprise its membership. This modest beginning of European federalism 
encouraged the members of the Coal and Steel Community to expand the 
federative approach into the military sector. A European Army would inte- 
grate their armed forces and serve as a bulwark against possible Soviet 
expansion. 

The European Defense Community, like its sister organization, was to 
have parallel supranational institutions, including a Commissariat similar to 
the High Authority of the ECSC in function. The two communities were 
to be serviced by a common Assembly and Court. Pressure by the United 
States to bring West Germany into the Atlantic Alliance through the EDC 
exerted a strong influence toward the creation of the community. The 
sudden defeat of EDC by the French National Assembly in August, 1954, 
thwarted American plans for a European Army and dealt a stunning 
blow to the European federalists from which they have not yet fully 
recovered. 

Soon after the demise of the European Defense Community, foreign 
ministers of France, West Germany, Italy, and the Benelux nations com- 
menced talks looking toward the creation of a new military arrangement 
which would contain features designed to calm French fears of German 
militarism. As a result of the Paris agreements of October, 1954, a new 
organization, the Western European Union, was born. It is essentially a 
military alliance among the six nations of “Little Europe” and Great 
Britain, but without the supranational elements of the European Defense 
Community. The Western European Union functions as an intergovern- 
mental body with an executive council and an assembly, and is noteworthy 
in that for the first time Great Britain is committed to maintaining a 
minimum level of forces on the Continent. WEU is an integral part of the 
NATO defense system, and the forces included within its framework are 
subject to the over-all authority of NATO.” The military integration which 
WEU provides is likely to prove indispensable for the success of any future 
plan for the political federation of “Little Europe.” 

Prior to the defeat of the EDC, representatives from the six member 
nations began planning the establishment of a European political com- 
munity which would guide the policies of the EDC and the ECSC and 
eventually absorb the legislative and judicial institutions of these two 


* Royal Institute of International Affairs, Britain in Western Europe (London, 1956), p. 67. 
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organizations. They were acting in accordance with Article 38 of the De- 
fense Community Treaty which directed the combined assemblies of the 
EDC and ECSC to investigate the creation of a “permanent organization. . . 
[of] federal or confederal structure based on the principle of the separation 
of powers and having, in particular, a two-chamber system of representa- 
tion.” A special ad hoc Assembly consisting of the states which were mem- 
bers of the ECSC was created by the Assembly of the ECSC to prepare a 
plan for a European Political Community. In October, 1952, the ad hoc 
Assembly commenced work on a draft treaty embodying the Statute of the 
European Community and on March 10, 1953, formally presented the com- 
pleted treaty to ministers of the six governments at Strasbourg. The treaty 
was then to be submitted to the governments for signature and ratification. 
The defeat of the EDC, however, precluded acceptance of the treaty. 
Details of the treaty will be considered subsequently in connection with the 
structure of a future European political organization. 

Despite the disillusioning defeat of the EDC, the foreign ministers of the 
six countries of “Little Europe” met at Messina, Sicily, in May, 1955, to plan 
the creation of a common market and an atomic agency to promote the 
peaceful uses of atomic energy. In so doing they were acting in accordance 
with Article 82 of the draft treaty of the European Political Community. 
Under the leadership of Belgian Foreign Minister Paul Henri Spaak, a 
report was prepared and submitted in May, 1956, to another conference 
held at Venice. The “Spaak Report” discussed the problems involved in 
the establishment of a common market and a European Atomic Com- 
munity, suggested outlines for treaties to be drafted, and recommended 
methods to follow in drafting them.* The report was accepted by the 
foreign ministers and an intergovernmental conference of the six nations 
assembled at Brussels for the purpose of drafting the treaties. After pro- 
longed discussion and debate regarding the structure and functions of the 
proposed organizations, the governments of the six states signed the treaties 
creating a common market and an atomic community at Rome in March, 
1957. As a result of successful ratifications in the various parliaments, the 
common market and nuclear pool entered into force in January, 1958. It is 
interesting to note that the administration of the two communities will be 
intergovernmental and not supranational. 

The full significance of the European Economic Community and 
Euratom cannot be measured since the treaties activating these two institu- 
tions have just become operative. Some are skeptical of the success of the 
common market because of the limited trading area covered. They believe 
that the six nations should extend the benefits of free trade to the other 


“<i Grove Haines (ed.), European Integration (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1957), 
p. vi. 
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countries of Western Europe with which they have extensive trading rela- 
tions. Only by such action can they avoid possible retaliatory measures 
against them. 

Proposals looking toward the establishment of a giant free-trade area 
encompassing seventeen other European nations have been advanced by 
Great Britain, but no multilateral agreement has taken place. Other critics 
point to the fact that the common market does not provide a basic pre- 
condition of true economic integration which is the free convertibility of 
currencies.‘ The six nations will face other problems in the administration 
of the common market, including the problem of providing relief for those 
industries which are adversely affected by the elimination of tariff barriers. 
Inasmuch as tariff reductions are to take place over a twelve to fifteen year 
period, there will be a cushion available — but some industries will un- 
doubtedly suffer. The ideal of free trade in the six-nation area, therefore, is 
several years off, and it remains to be seen whether it will be able to be 
achieved at all. 

The problem of achieving European economic integration cannot be 
separated from the problem of attaining European political integration as 
well. The relationship is reciprocal in the sense that the success of the Coal 
and Steel Community, Euratom, and the European Economic Community 
depends to a large degree on the extent to which the countries represented 
maintain political cohesion and solidarity in the years ahead. Conversely, 
these experiments in international co-operation reflect a growing sense of 
community of interests among the six nations concerned without which 
political unification would be impossible. 

In view of the development of common economic interests and a high 
degree of military integration through the Western European Union and 
NATO, what are the prospects for extending unification into the political 
sphere in Western Europe? 

To ask this question is to raise a host of other complex issues which must 
be examined if clarification is to be attained. In particular, one must define 
what is meant by “European” and what is meant by “unification,” for these 
words mean different things to different people. Thus far the discussion has 
centered on the concept of “Little Europe,” which includes West Germany, 
France, Italy, Belgium, Luxembourg, and the Netherlands. It is in this six- 
nation area that unification has been carried furthest, at least in theory. 
Does this mean that it would be impossible to achieve political unification 
outside “Little Europe”? For the time being the answer must be in the 
affirmative for reasons which shall now be discussed. 

* Professor John Loftus is critical of the efficacy of a common market in solving economic 
problems other than the elimination of trade restrictions. These include the balancing 
of accounts on a global basis; reduction of population pressure; and improvement of 


industrial efficiency. “An Inquiry into Feasible Forms of European Integration,” in 
Haines, op. cit., pp. 107-8. 
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The greatest obstacles to extending European political unification out- 
side “Little Europe” lies in the attitude of Great Britain and the Scandi- 
navian countries. While Britain has long been sympathetic toward unifica- 
tion efforts on the Continent, she has withstood pressures to participate as a 
member of the regional organizations to which the six nations of “Little 
Europe” belong.’ This aloofness stems in part from Britain’s historic role 
vis-a-vis Continental European politics except in those instances where 
intervention would safeguard or promote her security, and in part from 
political and economic ties with the countries comprising the Common- 
wealth of Nations. 

By entering into economic and possible political arrangements of the 
Continent, Britain would be open to a charge of discrimination from her 
Commonwealth partners. Britain’s position as political leader of the Com- 
monwealth would be jeopardized by participation in a European political 
union since it would be viewed by members of the Commonwealth as a 
renunciation of loyalty to them. 

The Scandinavian countries have also been lukewarm to the idea of 
membership in the regional organizations of “Little Europe” but for dif- 
ferent reasons. These nations constitute a fairly well-integrated political 
and economic subregion with far more trade among themselves and with 
Great Britain than with “Little Europe.” Finally, both Great Britain and 
the Scandinavian countries maintain ties with “Little Europe” through the 
Council of Europe, the Organization for European Economic Co-operation, 
and the North Atlantic Treaty Organization which they feel can accom- 
plish the same results that would be possible through membership in a 
European political federation. 

It is true that Britain is anxious to secure the advantages of free trade 
for her products by linking the common market to a free-trade area cover- 
ing the rest of Western Europe. Under this plan countries in the free-trade 
area would be able to trade with the common market nations without 
hindrance of tariff barriers and would be free to erect their own tariff struc- 
tures with regard to countries outside the free-trade area. The British plan, 
however, has not been accepted by the other nations of Western Europe 
and is apt to meet opposition from the Commonwealth nations who would 
also like to penetrate Western European markets on a free-trade basis.® 

If the assumption is accepted that European political unification is feasi- 
ble only in “Little Europe,” what form would this integration take? Here 
the argument resolves into the dispute between those who favor a European 


* Britain does participate, however, as a full member of the Western European Union 
military alliance, and maintains an associate status with the European Coal and Steel 
Community. 

* Exports from the Commonwealth countries to “Little Europe” run about $2 billion a 
year. Christian Science Monitor, January 3, 1958. 
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federation with sizable powers over the member states, and those who be- 
lieve that European political unity should be based on a looser intergovern- 
mental type of co-operation. In this connection it is useful to examine the 
structure of the proposed European Political Community.’ According to 
the statute drawn up by the ad hoc Assembly of the European Coal and 
Steel Community, the organization is supranational in character (Article 1). 
Yet in his introductory report to the draft treaty embodying the statute of 
the EPC, Heinrich Von Brentano, Chairman of the Constitutional Com- 
mittee which drafted the statute, asserted: 

The European Community . . . will be neither a Confederation nor a Federal State. . . . 
It is, of course, clearly and definitely distinguishable from any coalition or alliance based 
solely on international treaties or agreements. Such coalitions leave existing antitheses 
intact, and are guided by the principle of hegemony, whereas in the Community . . . it 
will be impossible for any individual State, or any group of States within that Community 
to assert its hegemony... .* 

If the Community is to be neither a federation nor a confederation, 
what exactly will it be? The answer is not clear, but it would appear that 
the European Political Community represents features characteristic of 
both. The federal or supranational characteristic is reflected in the first 
chamber of the Parliament known as the People’s Chamber, which will con- 
sist of representatives directly elected by the peoples of the six member na- 
tions on the principle of weighted voting. Under Article 105 member states 
pledge themselves to implement laws passed by the Parliament. As origin- 
ally formulated the treaty envisaged the absorption by the Parliament with- 
in a two-year period of the Assemblies of the Coal and Steel Community 
and the EDC. Thus the Parliament was to function as the supreme legis- 
lative organ of the functional communities which were subordinate to it. 

The executive arm of the European Political Community is the Euro- 
pean Executive Council. Its president, who is chosen by the Senate or 
second chamber of the Parliament, appoints other members to the Council. 
The Council is entrusted with “the general administration of the Com- 
munity (Article 27) and is to function in a manner similar to cabinets in 
parliamentary systems. That is, the Council must resign if it fails to earn 
the confidence of Parliament. Under Article 33 the Council may make 
decisions which “shall be binding in all aspects” and which, under Article 
106, “shall have executive force in the territory of the Member states.” 
These provisions reveal the supranational character of the Council’s powers. 
If there were any doubt in this regard, it is resolved in Article 104 which 
permits the Council authority to intervene in the domestic affairs of the 


* See, for English text, “Ad Hoc Assembly Instructed to work out a Draft Treaty setting up 
a European Community.” Information and Official Documents of the Constitutional 
Committee, October 1952—April 1953. (Published by the Secretariat of the Consti- 
tutional Committee, Paris, 9 Quai Anatole—France, 1953. 179 pp.) 

* Ibid., p. 49. 
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member states in order to maintain constitutional order and democratic 
institutions within their territory. Finally, the Parliament may be dissolved 
under certain circumstances and new elections held. 

The system of checks and balances between the executive and legis- 
lative branches culminates in the powers of the Council of Ministers com- 
posed of representatives of the member states. The Council of Ministers has 
the power to preserve national freedom of action by the power of veto over 
Community action relative to intervention in the domestic affairs of mem- 
ber states (Article 104); over assessment of taxation rates for the Community 
(Articles 78 and 80); and with regard to empowering the European Execu- 
tive Council to act as a common representative of member states in the inter- 
national relations of the Community (Article 69). 

A Court of Justice is to have power of judicial review with regard to 
legislation passed by the Parliament, and can annul decisions or recom- 
mendations of executive and administrative authorities such as the Euro- 
pean Executive Council. The separation of the judiciary from the executive 
and legislative branches is in deference to the principle of the separation 
of powers. 

In reviewing the structure of the proposed Community, Professor Briggs 
notes that most of the decisions taken by its legislative, executive, and judi- 
cial organs will be supranational in character and that the officials will act, 
not as representatives of their particular states, but as officials for the Com- 
munity as a whole.’ On the other hand, Professor Briggs discerns character- 
istics resembling those of an international organization. They include the 
following: the treaty creating the Community requires ratification and can- 
not be amended without the consent of all parties; the Community cannot 
intervene in the internal affairs of the member states without their consent 
through the Council of Ministers; and in a number of important matters, 
the Community can act only with the unanimous or majority consent of 
member states.'° 

The federal and confederative character of the European Political Com- 
munity reflects the flexibility which the framers of the statute intended. 
Heinrich Von Brentano epitomized this when he stated that the “Com- 
munity is to be such that it will be able to take on a more and more precise 
form, according to its own laws, until it develops, by a natural process, into 
a real Federal State or Confederation.” ™ 

The European Political Community, however, remains a dream of the 
future. The defeat of the European Defense Community which was to be 
integrated with the ECSC into the framework of the EPC was a grave set- 


* Herbert W. Briggs, “The Proposed European Political Community,” American Journal of 
International Law, XLVIII (1954), 121. 


* Ibid., p. 122. 
™ “Ad Hoc Assembly,” op. cit., p. 50. 
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back to the statesmen who pinned their hopes on European political unifi- 
cation as the solution to European problems. The question arises as to 
whether the dream can be resurrected in the future. Obviously, the treaty 
could be made operative only with amendments which would take into 
account the changed situation. It would appear feasible to incorporate 
into a European Political Community the newly formed economic and 
atomic agencies without necessarily incorporating the Western European 
Union. In fact it would be impractical to attempt the latter in view of the 
reluctance of Great Britain, an important member of the WEU, to form 
such close political ties with “Little Europe.” 

It may be argued that the incorporation of the common market and 
Euratom into the EPC would be highly desirable. The success of these in- 
stitutions and the European Coal and Steel Community depends in large 
measure upon the close integration of national foreign policies which a 
higher political authority could provide. The logical institution for over-all 
direction of the functional subcommunities is the European Political Com- 
munity designed to weld the national loyalties of the six nations into a truly 
genuine regional allegiance. 

What are the obstacles which would impede a revision of the 1953 draft 
treaty? One of the most formidable concerns the future status of Germany. 
So long as the division of Germany continues, it would be possible to bring 
West Germany into some form of political unification with the other coun- 
tries of “Little Europe.” Of course, the possibility of German dominance 
of a future political federation might be a retarding factor insofar as France 
is concerned. Furthermore, there would be no assurance that West Ger- 
many would align itself with such an arrangement, especially if political 
forces within West Germany placed greater priority on reunification than 
on European federation. 

The problem of a reunified Germany, however, would be infinitely more 
difficult to resolve. It is likely that not only France but also the other small 
nations would be reluctant to accept participation in a federation in which 
German power would far outstrip their own. 

The success of any scheme for European political unification depends in 
large measure on the perpetuation of the status quo among the members. 
With regard to West Germany, France, Italy, and the Benelux nations, this 
would be expressed in the form of a military-political-economic equilibrium 
satisfactory to them. Perhaps the most cogent argument for six-nation 
European political unification is that it would tend to perpetuate the bal- 
ance of power that now exists between West Germany and the other five 
powers. At the same time their unification would be a first step toward 
achieving wider participation by other European nations. This latter pos- 
sibility is envisaged in the Preamble to the statute of the European Political 
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Community which declares the six nations “determined to invite other 
European peoples, inspired by the same ideal, to join with us. . . .” 

Aside from the problem of the future status of Germany another im- 
portant issue merits consideration. What will be the relationship between 
a European Political Community and the larger North Atlantic Com- 
munity? Can these two communities function simultaneously without 
running the risk of serious conflict? There are two opinions in this regard. 
First, there is the view that a European federation of only six nations can 
not make a positive contribution to European unification unless the other 
nations represented in the North Atlantic Community are included. But 
the possibilities for inclusion of these nations in a federation are for the fore- 
seeable future remote. This would not seem to exclude, however, co-oper- 
ation between the two communities. In fact a special protocol governing 
relationships between the EPC and the Council of Europe is attached 
to the draft treaty creating the EPC in which such co-operation is ensured. 
Under the terms of the protocol members of the Senate of the EPC would 
have seats in the Consultative Assembly of the Council of Europe and the 
European Executive Council of the EPC would have representation at the 
meetings of the Committee of Ministers of the Council of Europe. The 
European Political Community would thus be subordinate to the larger 
political framework of the Council of Europe. 

Militarily, there need not be conflict between the two communities since 
both are integrated through NATO and the Western European Union. 
It is in the economic sphere that conflict would be more likely to occur. In 
view of the establishment of the common market, there is a sound basis for 
complaint by the nations outside of the area that it is discriminatory since 
a common tariff wall blocks the entrance of their goods into the area. If a 
free-trade area linking the members of the North Atlantic Community 
with the common market nations could be achieved, the possibilities for 
conflict would be considerably diminished. 

Despite the protocol attached to the draft treaty of the EPC which in- 
sures co-operation between the EPC and the Council of Europe, some critics 
believe that political unification of “Little Europe” would isolate these 
countries from the countries of Europe outside this region and reduce the 
bonds of common interest they enjoy through their participation in NATO, 
the OEEC, and the Council of Europe. That this sentiment exists is illus- 
trated by the statement of Lord John Hope, United Kingdom delegate to the 
Consultative Assembly of the Council of Europe, at the ceremony at 
which the draft treaty of the European Political Community was presented. 
Lord Hope asserted that 


for any of us to feel that a united Europe could or should become a “third force,” a 
neutral in the struggle for life upon which civilization is now engaged, would be as tragic 
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as it would be for our American friends to believe that united Europe could be strong 
enough to allow them to cut adrift from it. Either course would certainly enjoy the enthusi- 
astic support of the ace 

Against the view that European political unification would be successful 
only if it included a wider membership is the contention that a European 
federation of six nations may contribute greatly to the strength of the North 
Atlantic Community to an extent not possible in the past. This opinion is 
based on the assumption that any arrangement which contributes to the 
stability and well being of NATO is worthwhile. Since “Europe of the Six” 
includes West Germany and France, two key members of the NATO alli- 
ance, efforts promoting the economic and political solidarity of these two 
states will ipso facto promote greater cohesion with the wider NATO 
alliance. 

Often overlooked, however, is the possibility that the integration brought 
about by these functional communities outside the NATO alliance could 
have occurred within the framework of greatly expanded NATO functions. 
While NATO was organized primarily as a defense against the threat of 
Soviet imperialism, there are provisions in the North Atlantic Pact designed 
to promote greater economic and social collaboration among the signatories 
(Articles 2 and 3). Unfortunately, this aspect of the pact has been neglected. 
Is it any wonder, then, that the nations of “Little Europe” have devised other 
arrangements to strengthen their social and economic interests? 

It is difficult to predict the consequences for the Atlantic Alliance if a 
European federation of “Little Europe” were achieved. Such a federation, 
if successful, would further strengthen the bonds of common interest which 
unite the six nations and thereby contribute to the stability of the wider 
North Atlantic Community of which they are a part. On the other hand, 
the maintenance of a restricted trading bloc within the six-nation common 
market area without the extension of free-trading privileges to the other 
countries of Western Europe would tend to promote conflict between the 
two communities. This would be especially unfortunate since there is a 
close degree of political, military, and economic interdependence between 
the North Atlantic Community and the European Economic Community. 
The nations of the common market area cannot extricate themselves from 
their trading partners outside the area; they cannot achieve military security 
without the added assistance of American, British, and Canadian tech- 
nology; and they cannot afford to adopt neutralist politics that would only 
weaken the strength of the West against the Soviet Union. Similarly, the 
United States, Britain, the Scandinavian countries, and the other NATO 
members would find their political, military, and economic strength im- 
paired by abandoning or loosening their ties with the common market 
nations. 


*“ Ad Hoc Assembly,” op. cit., p. 163. 
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The prospects for achieving European political unification are compli- 
cated not only by the problem of Germany and the interrelationship be- 
tween “Big Europe” and “Little Europe,” but also by the factor of timing. 
A division exists among European politicians in this respect; some favor 
immediate political integration while others believe that unification is feasi- 
ble only if adopted gradually. Directly related to the problem of timing, of 
course, is the Soviet threat. The continuance of the cold war is apt to 
exert pressure on the leaders of the six nations to hasten the process of 
political integration of their states. This is not to imply that continued 
Soviet hostility would alone be the decisive factor in furthering European 
political unification, but only that it is an important consideration that 
cannot be overlooked. If this hostility were to lessen or be removed, which 
does not appear to be likely at this time, it is probable that the demand for 
urgency by some European leaders would be diminished. 

The case for European political unification, however, rests upon assump- 
tions other than the continuation of Soviet hostility. It was summed up by 
Heinrich Von Brentano in these words: 

This idea is no longer merely a political idea; it has become a vital necessity. Only those 
peoples which have combined together on the European level will henceforth be able to 
assert themselves in a world whose structure has been rendered terrifyingly simple by the 
last World War. The political catastrophes which accompanied the events of recent 


decades have resulted in wakening once more in Europe a feeling of solidarity, of a com- 
munity of interests for better or worse. 


The implication is that political unification is necessary to restore to Europe 


the prestige lost through two world wars. If each nation pursues its own 
self-interest, it will remain weak and ineffectual; it is only through unifica- 
tion that Europe can hope to exert greater influence on world affairs. 
Related to the problem of timing are two factors vital to the success of 
a European political federation: an underlying community consciousness 
and the need for transforming national loyalties into regional loyalties. 
The creation within the past twelve years of a variety of European 
regional organizations undoubtedly reflects a growing degree of community 
consciousness especially among the six nations of “Little Europe.” Is this 
community consciousness strong enough to support a regional political 
federation superseding the nationalisms of the past? Evidences are available 
to indicate that both an affirmative and a negative answer may be given 
to this question. The willingness of six nations to entrust a supranational 
agency, the European Coal and Steel Community, with authority tran- 
scending the boundaries of each member state marks a significant advance 
toward the creation of a genuine community spirit within the area. The 
establishment of the common market and Euratom, while not supranational 
ventures, also reflects a growing awareness of common interests and prob- 


* Ibid., pp. 45-46. 
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lems better solved through regional co-operation than through the pur- 
suit of exclusive self-interest. 

Negatively, it is a fact that most of the enthusiasm for European federa- 
tion has come from an elite of statesmen and intellectuals and not from the 
peoples of the nations concerned. Can a European federation succeed 
which does not have the support of the masses? Obviously, the answer is 
no. It may be argued, however, that government creates community, and 
that the creation of a European political federation would develop the 
sense of community necessary to sustain the federation. Yet community 
also creates government and every successful government requires a mini- 
mum degree of shared values and traditions. It is questionable whether this 
minimum degree of community exists among the six nations which would 
form the nucleus of a European federation. 

Excessive nationalisms have broken down in Western Europe under the 
impact of the new European regional organizations, but unless the idea of 
political unification permeates the masses and enlists their support there is 
a danger that federation may be premature and unsuccessful. Federation 
could be accomplished if the elites of the countries concerned were success- 
ful in persuading their citizens of the advantages to be gained by subordi- 
nating narrow loyalties to a wider European loyalty in order to achieve 
greater economic and social benefits and the reduction of conflicts that lead 
to war. The difficulties should not be underestimated. We live in a world 
in which man’s loyalty is primarily to his country and only secondarily, if 
at all, to a regional or world organization. The problem of diverting loyalties 
away from the nation-state to a wider regional community without at the 
same time promoting confusion and conflict is no simple process. On the 
other hand, unless the means is found by which the various governments 
are willing to subordinate their national loyalties to a European regional 
loyalty, the promising start made by the functional communities of “Little 
Europe” is apt to fall before the entrenchments of nationalism. 

The problem of achieving European political unification is for the time 
being practicable only within the area inhabited by the nations of “Little 
Europe.” The traditional aloofness of Great Britain and the Scandinavian 
countries from participation in Continental economic integration schemes 
extends also to the political realm and makes unrealistic their inclusion 
in a European political federation. While “Little Europe” has embarked on 
a series of bold experiments in regional co-operation, it is questionable 
whether an adequate enough base of community consciousness and re 
gional loyalty exists to permit the superimposition of a genuine political 
federation. The success of such, organizational arrangements as the Coal 
and Steel Community, the common market, and Euratom, however, de- 
pends upon active political co-operation of an institutional nature among 
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the member nations. This is only to emphasize that economic and political 
unification of “Little Europe” are so interdependent that they must proceed 
simultaneously if they are to be successful. 

The problem of achieving unification is complicated by several factors. 
Reunification of Germany within a European political federation may act 
as a disruptive force and plunge the federation into sharp conflict; the inter- 
national relationships of a European federation with the other European 
regional organizations present political and economic difficulties which, 
while not insuperable, are crucial; and, finally, the successful operation of a 
genuine European political federation requires a stronger community of in- 
terests among the masses than may now exist. 

These conclusions should not be implied as criticism for the ideal of a 
United Europe. Political unification is necessary for the success of economic 
integration efforts already begun, to permit Europe to regain some of the 
prestige lost in the last forty years, and to minimize the possibility of military 
conflict. The difficulties are not insurmountable but they are formidable. 
The final conclusion of the writer is that statesmen and intellectuals alike 
must be aware of the realities involved in achieving such a noble ideal. 
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ennial point of controversy, by no means confined to the United 

States. As a variety of factors have pushed in the direction of greater 
centralization, these differences of opinion have understandably sharpened. 
Experience in the Netherlands, with its well-established democratic tradi- 
tion, provides an interesting example of an attempt to combine institutions 
of local self-government with an attitude of strong commitment to nation- 
wide equality of governmental services and of basic national responsibility 
therefor. 

The structure and powers of all municipal governments in the Nether- 
lands, from the smallest rural community to the largest city, are identical, 
with the exception that the size of the council varies with the population. 
Moreover, the total area of the country is encompassed within these 994 
municipalities, most of them thus consisting of both urban and rural terri- 
tory. Situated between these units and the national government are the 
eleven provinces, which today perform very few direct services to the public 
but retain considerable power of supervision over the municipalities. 

From a legal standpoint the national government is supreme, and no 
action of a province or municipality may conflict with the constitution or 
an act of parliament. Likewise, within this limitation a province may pre- 
empt all or part of a field. Obviously, therefore, municipalities appear to 
be left with merely those functions which neither the national government 
nor the provinces have undertaken, plus a number delegated in whole or 
in part from the higher levels. In practice, however, there are a number of 
functions rather traditionally cor.idered municipal responsibilities, even 
though local officials commonly complain that the scope of these is steadily 
dwindling. Contrary to United States legal theory, Dutch municipalities 
are presumed to be able to undertake any function that has not been specifi- 
cally prohibited to them nor monopolized by the higher levels. 

It must be remembered that the Netherlands is a small country, its 
nearly eleven million people crowded into an area approximately equal to 
that of the state of Maryland. In such circumstances the national govern- 
ment need never seem particularly remote, and all levels and units are 
rather closely interrelated. Provincial and municipal elections, as well as 
national, are partisan and the same parties are active at all levels. An addi- 
tional unifying factor is found in the practice of dual office-holding, it being 
quite common for an individual to serve simultaneously as a city councilman 


T= DESIRABLE DEGREE of municipal home rule has been a per- 
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or burgomaster and as a member of the provincial legislature or possibly 
of the parliament. 

A great many problems are thought of simply as governmental problems, 
without necessarily identifying them with one level of government, and for 
a number of purposes both provinces and municipalities are looked upon as 
agents of the national government. The laws, in fact, make a definite dis- 
tinction between the “autonomous” functions of a municipality and those in 
which it performs delegated duties. Nevertheless, there remains in the 
localities a strong attitude of independence and a willingness, at least in 
many quarters, to combat further central government “encroachments.” 

In examining relationships between municipalities and the central 
authorities, one is first impressed by the fact that burgomasters in the 
Netherlands are neither elected nor chosen by the local councils, but are 
instead appointed by the Crown. This has led many foreign observers to 
assume that the office is therefore merely a mechanism for insuring national 
dominance over each municipality, a conclusion which is in fact completely 
erroneous. 

Despite appointment by the Crown (on the recommendation of the 
royal commissioner of the appropriate province except in the case of the 
largest cities), burgomasters do not consider themselves representatives of 
the national government; nor, in contrast to the provincial royal commis- 
sioners, are they subject to instructions or direction from national ministries. 
Once appointed, the burgomaster assumes that his basic responsibility is to 
his community, and should the need arise he will act as its advocate against 
the central government which appointed him. While he represents the 
royal authority, the symbol of national unity, the local public looks upon 
him as primarily the formal head of the community and in no sense as a 
spokesman or agent for the national government. 

Municipal councils play no part, even as to recommendations, in the 
selection of burgomasters for their communities, and they likewise have no 
power of dismissal. To be sure, persistent nonco-operation could conceiv- 
ably force a resignation, but such cases are almost unheard of. In rare in- 
stances an appointment is protested, but this is usually a protest against 
the appointee’s party affiliation rather than against him personally. The 
position of burgomaster has high prestige, and the system is long established 
and well accepted. The feeling is widespread that the advantages of Crown 
appointment far outweigh any possible disadvantages. 

While municipalities have discretionary powers in a variety of fields, 
their acts are always potentially subject to review from above. The Crown, 
* The standard comprehensive commentary is J. Oppenheim and C. W. van der Pot, Het 

Nederlandse Gemeenterecht, (Haarlem: DeEwen F. Bohn, 1928 — supplement 1932). 

Competent recent treatments are P. J. Oud, Handboek voor het Nederlands Gemeen- 


terecht (Zwolle: Tjeenk Willink, 1956), and A. Buriks, Inleiding tot het Gemeen- 
terecht (Alphen aan de Rijn: N. Samson, 1955). 
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as a rule meaning in practice the Ministry of Home Affairs, has authority to 
annul local ordinances or decisions whenever it deems them in conflict with 
national law or “the general interest.” It may take such action on its own 
initiative but rarely does so, preferring to let the first step come from a 
burgomaster or a provincial executive body (a six-member commission 
selected by the provincial legislature from among its members). 

Should a burgomaster feel that an act of his council or administrative 
board (known as the College of Burgomaster and Aldermen) is contrary 
to the law or general interest, he may hold it in suspense for thirty days 
while recommending annulment by the Crown. Should the Crown not 
annul, he must then enforce the regulation. It should be emphasized that 
this is entirely a matter of personal judgment, and that a burgomaster will 
not suspend a regulation he believes proper even though he is quite certain 
the Ministry of Home Affairs disapproves. 

Annulments of local acts are not frequent — an average of ten a year 
over a one-hundred-year period, and in recent years the number has les- 
sened. When they occur, most will be on grounds of conflict with law 
rather than on the nebulous grounds of “general interest.” In theory all 
conflicts are annulled, but in practice annulments will be avoided except in 
serious situations. They are particularly rare in the case of the large cities. 
No appeal is possible against a decision of the Crown to quash a local 
ordinance. 

A further control is found in the requirement that any local law having 
to do with taxation must have advance approval by the Crown, upon 
recommendation of the Ministry of Home Affairs, before it can ‘go into 
effect. Such an ordinance is submitted to the provincial executive body, 
which makes a recommendation to the Ministry. After approval by the 
Crown, the national government could not subsequently void the law short 
of an act of Parliament. Practice in recent years, now legitimized by law, 
has been to secure approval of such ordinances for several years in advance. 

Such controls at the national level are obviously somewhat remote, and 
the more detailed supervision comes from the provincial executive com- 
mission. Any local ordinance involving a penal sanction must be submitted 
to the provincial executive as a matter of information, though no approval 
is required. It could of course recommend annulment to the Crown. Other 
regulations need be submitted only if requested. Municipal budgets, ac- 
counts, and major financial transactions such as large purchase contracts, 
loans, leases or sales of property, institution of legal suits, etc., are subject to 
approval by the provincial executive, so that there appears here a kind of 
joint responsibility. Additional expenditure control appeared during the 
recent recession in a temporary decree by the Ministry of Home Affairs pro- 
viding that no municipality could expend above a specified amount at one 
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time without the approval of the provincial executive. Salaries of burgo- 
masters are determined by the national government, while those of a:der- 
men (the executive board elected by each council from among its mem- 
bers) are fixed by the provincial executive with the approval of the Crown. 

The Ministry of Home Affairs issues general regulations concerning the 
preparation of municipal budgets and the rendering of regular financial 
reports. Certain compulsory expenditures which must appear in local 
budgets are specified by the Municipal Act of 1851, the basic law on muni- 
cipal governments, and others have been added by later acts of Parliament. 
Detailed budgets are supposed to be submitted to the provincial executive 
two months before the beginning of each fiscal year. Any subsequent change 
in a budget will also require approval. The extent of this financial control is 
variable as it applies to different communities, generally being most exten- 
sive in connection with the smallest communities, which as a rule do not 
have professionalized staffs. 

Municipalities feeling themselves unfairly treated by the provincial 
executive may appeal to the Crown, and such cases are fairly frequent. 
The right of a citizen to appeal actions or decisions of the municipal govern- 
ment to the provincial executive is also freely exercised, most commonly 
with reference to licensing or to housing regulations. A final appeal to the 
Crown is open to both parties. Although there is occasional litigation, the 
courts play a far smaller role in such matters than is true in the United 
States. 

The provincial executive is required to insure that every municipality 
within its jurisdiction performs properly the duties imposed by the national 
government. In case one should fail to do so, it is legally possible for the 
provincial executive to establish the needed local ordinances and to make 
necessary adjustments in the local budget, but such situations almost never 
occur. In extreme cases of gross neglect of municipal responsibilities the 
powers of the local authorities may be abrogated by a special “act of recall,” 
an event which has happened only four times in history. The powers of 
government under such circumstances are vested in a “government’s com- 
missioner” until new elections are held. The most recent instance occurred 
a few years ago in the case of a council with a communist majority which 
persisted in a policy of complete nonco-operation with province and nation. 

Netherlands municipalities have over the years become steadily more 
financially dependent upon the national government. At present approxi- 
mately two-thirds of all municipal revenues are in the form of national 
grants, some general and others designated for specific purposes, while local 
taxes and other sources of revenue are rather severely limited and con- 
trolled.2 This has been a gradual transition in which the municipalities 


*The most thorough treatment of this subject may be found in J. H. Leppink, De 
Gemeentefinancién (Alphen aan de Rijn: N. Samson, 1954). 
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have from time to time, especially in periods of crisis, surrendered local 
taxes in return for various systems of grants. A principle of equalization has 
been the dominant theme, with the desire of the national government to 
pursue a planned national economic policy another significant factor. As a 
result of shortage of capital and high interest rates, municipal investments 
have in recent years been controlled by the national government, while a 
large percentage of municipal borrowing is from the Bank for Netherlands 
Municipalities, an institution in which the national government holds about 
50 per cent of the capital. 

All municipalities in the country are members of the Union of Nether- 
lands Municipalities, which considers that its principal function, in addition 
to varied services to its members, is “to safeguard the interests of the muni- 
cipalities within the framework of general State interests.” * It is a spokes- 
man for the cities collectively and on occasion for the interests of individual 
communities in dealing with the various national ministries. As would be 
expected, it frequently proposes legislation and keeps a watchful eye on 
pending measures of interest to municipalities before the parliament. The 
ministries commonly consult the Union regarding matters of municipal con- 
cern, and both the central and provincial governments are represented on a 
number of standing committees created by the Union to deal with major 
municipal problems. 

In the Netherlands, as in much of the rest of the world, the burgeoning 
metropolitan areas constitute one of the most critical concerns in the local 
government picture. As yet there has been little national action in this 
field, although some attempt has been made to encourage industry to locate 
when feasible in the less densely populated areas of the country. It is antici- 
pated that at some time in the future the Office of the National Plan, still a 
relatively young agency, may prescribe general land-use regulations to which 
regional and municipal plans will have to conform, but that day has not yet 
arrived. 

Since all land lies within some existing municipality, the rapid growth 
of cities frequently results in boundary problems, but municipal boundaries 
may be changed only by an act of parliament. Proposals for consolidations or 
other boundary revisions follow only a moderately complex course. While 
the initiative could come from any of the three levels of government, the 
preparatory work is always handled by the provincial government. A pro- 
posed bill must be publicized in all municipalities affected, with individuals 
and groups entitled to submit objections, and the municipal councils re- 
quired to provide their opinions to the provincial executive. Only after 
formal approval by the provincial government does the bill go to the Minis- 


* Vereniging van Nederlandse Gemeenten, The Union of Netherlands Municipalities: Its 
Organization and Activities (s’Gravenhage: 1956), p. 10. 
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try of Home Affairs, from whence it may be submitted to the parliament. 
Although the local population and authorities may influence the action, the 
final decision is clearly a national one. Such matters have been handled 
cautiously, but a fair number of alterations have been accomplished. In the 
slightly more than one hundred years since the passage of the Municipal 
Act, 205 municipalities have been dissolved and 10 new ones created. 

While the trend toward greater and greater centralization continues, 
complaints from local officials and their spokesmen become progressively 
louder. One of the sorest points at present relates to control of the police, 
a traditionally municipal function centralized during the Nazi occupation 
and only partially returned. Some fifty or sixty of the larger municipalities 
maintain their own police forces, but the great majority are served by 
detachments of the national police. Burgomasters are charged with responsi- 
bility for preserving public order and are designated by law as police com- 
manders in their communities. Yet in all areas served by the national police, 
authority is also vested in the district commander responsible to the national 
commandant of police. Conflicts and confusion are not infrequent, and 
many a burgomaster protests that he is in an impossible situation when ex- 
pected to provide public protection but compelled to depend for the neces- 
sary enforcement upon the co-operation of an official not responsible to 
the municipality. 

Still other disagreements stem from established practices in regard to 
delegation of duties from the national to municipal governments. Such 
responsibilities are normally delegated to the College of Burgomaster and 
Aldermen, which is concerned with the day-to-day administration of city 
affairs. The difficulty results from the assumption that this board, which 
is responsible to the council for its handling of local matters, has no such 
responsibility when it comes to the performance of delegated duties. This is 
on the theory that these are purely national matters, for which responsibility 
can be only to the national government. Even simple council requests for 
information on such activities have often been refused. This view has been 
vigorously challenged by a number of authorities who contend that these 
are and must be matters of municipal concern‘ (else why delegate them at 
all?), and their position appears to be gaining favor. At least it is becoming 
more customary to inform councils on request, if not to permit them to hold 
a College of Burgomaster and Aldermen accountable for delegated func- 
tions. 

Probably the most heated controversy, however, lies in the field of 
municipal finance, for some degree of financial independence is, after all, 
fundamental to the existence of local self-government. It is recognized that 


* The argument is cogently expressed by P. J. Oud, “The Burgomaster in Holland,” Public 
Administration, Summer, 1953, pp. 107-9, 113-15. 
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the bulk of municipal revenue is likely to continue to come from the central 
government, but the municipalities are seeking more definite guarantees of 
these grants and much greater freedom of local taxation. There is a wide- 
spread attitude today that whatever is proposed in a municipal budget will 
primarily be paid for with national government funds, and there results a 
consequent diminishing of public recognition that new services demanded 
must be paid for. Without some restimulation, the sense of local responsi- 
bility can ultimately atrophy completely. 

Certainly Netherlands municipalities are by no means lifeless, and they 
retain some significant areas of local discretion. In many respects they are 
indeed circumscribed and limited in comparison to their counterparts in the 
United States. But proud of the quality of government they provide, and of 
their traditions as well — they are quick to point out that their legal exist- 
ence far antedates the national government — they possess a strong sense 
of independence and tenacity. Far-reaching adjustments in intergovern- 
mental relationships have been taking place and will doubtless continue, but 
the abolition of local self-government in the Netherlands is hardly contem- 
plated. Despite the tensions presently evident, the existing highly inter- 
dependent system of mixed responsibility for local government services 
appears to provide a good degree of public satisfaction. 


* A comprehensive study of national-local financial relations, plus recommendations for 
the future, is reported in Financiéle Verhouding Tussen Rijk en Gemeenten voor de 
Jaren 1953-54-55; Rapport Commissie i.z. het Herstel van de Financiéle Zelfstandig— 
heid van Gemeenten en Provincien, 1952. (The “Oud Commission” report.) 





MADAME DE STAEL AND FREEDOM TODAY 


Roserta J. Forsperc, Whittier College 
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ADAME DE STAEL was a veritable entrepreneur of ideas. She 
N | has been widely recognized for such a role in the field of com- 
parative literature. But she did not and could not limit herself to 
literature in any narrow sense. Moving beyond the ivory tower through 
impulse and necessity, she turned her talents and spirit of inquiry to the 
wide range of comparative politics and democratic vistas during flowering 
years of that great era which Sir Winston Churchill entitled The Age of 
Revolution. Stern experience under fluctuating circumstances gave this only 
child of Jacques Necker ample reason to contemplate the blessings of free- 
dom and the blights of repression, whether for men or nations. Her intel- 
lectual role on the political front of her significant time has meanings of 
prophecy for our day of revolutionary change. It seems in order to look at 
the record of this political and social scientist, who, on her deathbed, said 
to an American historian (George Ticknor) that his country was “the 
advance guard of the human race .. . the future of the world.” 

Madame de Staél, as did her mother before her, presided over a salon 
that was a lively center for the meeting of men and minds, for the exchange 
of comments of thought stemming from different centuries, countries, and 
movements. She assembled men of affairs as well as devotees of arts and 
learning. As a modern woman she had much less concern for a classical 
conformity or a theoretical consistency than for exploring the institutional 
touchstones of human liberty and progress. Her thinking exhaled the breath 
of life and action, whether it was concerned with the dynamics of the 
romantic movement of Europe or with the dynamics of America’s moving 
frontier. Through contacts, correspondence, and formal authorship, she 
participated significantly in the underwriting of a romantic and dynamic 
future for Western civilization. 

The versatile daughter of the French banker and finance minister 
gathered up the teachings of Montesquieu, and, inter alia, she pointed the 
way for the teachings of de Tocqueville, with a prescient eye on an unfold- 
ing process beyond the seas. The United States had an advance place in 
her prospectus of a greater and more genuine Atlantic community. There 
was a hope or hint of NATO in her wish of things to come. Through Ben- 
jamin Franklin, Thomas Jefferson, Gouverneur Morris, and others she 
glimpsed and heralded a new world that would redress the balance of the 
old. She at times thought of Napoleon for serving her purpose but passed 
him up or was passed up by him, and she meted out criticism of Jefferson 
for allowing that dictator’s hand to come between America and Britain, 
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twin hopes of freedom. Her cosmopolitan concept of human relations was 
a far cry from the tenets of provincialism held by many of her day. With 
personal funds, family plans, and words of avowal, she confirmed her 
trust in the dream of a new America and a new Europe. What elements of 
life and learning were mixed in the making of the prophetic character that 
was Madame de Staél? 

It was fortunate for the role she was seemingly predestined to perform 
that Madame de Staél was a true daughter of her time, a time that was a 
crucial interlude separating and connecting two dramatic ages. Hers was 
not one of those minds that bog down or find life impossible in such a 
circumstance, when mankind is leaving an old home without direction to a 
new abode. She was able to discern and expropriate the best of the intel- 
lectual properties of both eras, of both worlds. Heritage, training, and edu- 
cation gave her the unique ability to cultivate and appreciate such different 
characters as William Wilberforce, Thomas Jefferson, Lord Byron, and 
Chateaubriand. 

Her Swiss background provided this native of Paris with the basis for a 
transnational approach to currents of thought and public affairs. Swiss 
parentage and years of residence during and after childhood in the tri- 
lingual crossroads of Europe offered immunity with respect to prejudices 
held by many nationalists involved in age-old embroilments of lands and 
kingdoms. Significant also was the eighteenth-century education of Madame 
de Staél. She acquired basic learning about government and politics from 
men like Montesquieu and Voltaire. She was thus influenced by enlight- 
ened men who sought what was good wherever they could find it, in Eng- 
land, Germany, the Orient; the source of teachings made no difference. In 
such a scheme and in such company one did not boast of being a citizen 
of France, but rather one felt proud of being a citizen of the world. When 
Madame de Staél’s father cast his lot and his family’s lot with France he 
gave France a daughter who would be able and willing to weigh her country 
or any other country in the political scales and find what might be wanting. 
She was by no means unemotional, but her mind’s love knew no landed 
bounds. 

The precocious Germaine Necker turned attention early to economic 
matters, as is indicated by the report of a letter written by her prior to the 
age of fifteen to her father on his famous Compe-Rendu. For an inquiring 
mind like that of this only child the influence of her father’s constant and 
competent concern with applied economics was of inevitable impact, 
even if it can not be measured or documented. To say this is to say more 
than that she learned something about financial investment from Louis 
XVI’s minister of finance, which she did. It is to say further that she early 
learned to be realistic about some of the underpinnings of the social struc- 
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ture. She came into an appreciation of the point that the economic factors, 
while far from life’s whole story, can not be ignored without risk of creat- 
ing a theoretical never-never-land. Her pragmatic insight prevented her 
romantic interests from blinding her with respect to this principle. It linked 
her concept of freedom with the economic doctrine of laissez faire, which 
was to be associated with the code and creed of liberalism for decades after 
her time and Jefferson’s. 

The father-daughter impact did not stop with economic ideas. Sainte- 
Beuve describes with feeling the deep personal bond between Germaine 
and her father. A character influence may be no less educational and 
broadening than the reading and study of books. It may well decide the 
philosophical outlook and preachment with respect to the processes of 
society and government. Subjected to such intangibles as this, Germaine, 
who was more richly endowed with intellectual powers than with feminine 
beauty, drove herself excessively to the study and discussion of problems 
which were the concern of leaders and statesmen. Her father, as minister 
of finance in the last months of the reign of Louis XVI, could hardly have 
avoided knowing and feeling what it meant to live dangerously. Through 
living dangerously Madame de Staél acquired criteria for evaluating govern- 
ments in terms of the nation and the individual. By a hard way she learned 
the difference between the existence and the absence of human rights. 

Madame de Staél, on the romantic side, sensed intuitively and dis- 
approvingly the eighteenth-century denial of the validity of man’s emo- 
tional and irrational nature. German literature, which she knew and appre- 
ciated, reflected the pent-up desire, the unexplained despair, the ineffable 
rejoicing, the shifting moods and feelings that lie always in the heart of 
mankind. She recognized that these intangibles are as much a part of life, 
even of educated life, as are those factors interpreted as rational, systematic, 
or theoretical. To deny them, as was the tendency of the classical mind, 
was contrary to her nature. She saw that in a positive way they could pro- 
vide drive, purpose, and progress toward the realization of the dreams of 
centuries. For her and her time the classic concept of an orderly society 
seemed to have little meaning. 

She saw governments falling and friends fleeing for their lives, living in 
exile (as was also her lot) if they were lucky. To one who saw the Bastille 
fall two days after the removal of her father by the King, who was arrested 
during the Terror, and who witnessed the continuous marching and counter- 
marching of Napoleon’s armies across Europe, the classical prescripts of 
Versailles must indeed have seemed outmoded. But she did not reject the 
future. She sought with the romantics a new perspective that would con- 
structively provide both an explanation and a utilization of the forces being 
unleashed by the cataclysmic events. Against the excesses of conformity 
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she would offer, not another conformity, but a releasing of the energies of 
freedom. By virtue of her training she was a participant in world affairs, 
not merely a scholarly commentator upon them. While she could not serve 
in a governmental capacity, she could make over the eighteenth-century 
salon into an unofficial parliament of the new order, as already indicated, 
with participating members from the old world and the new. For years at 
Coppet, in her parents’ native Switzerland, she maintained such an estab- 
lishment, which became one of the intellectual exchange stations of the 
Western world in one of the most fertile periods of Western history. Some- 
thing inside her urged her to the center of ideas and men. Human nature 
was not foreign to itself in combining in Madame de Staél an espousal of 
the principles of liberty and equality with an intuitive spirit of dominance. 

Montesquieu was of prime importance in the formation of Madame de 
Staél’s philosophy of politics and society. She was well grounded in the 
ideas of her countryman, who incidentally produced an appreciative inter- 
pretation of British non-absolutist institutions. Her De la litterature, as 
Gustave Lanson aptly observes, was as fruitfully revolutionary in literary 
criticism as was L’Esprit des lois in the interpretation of political develop- 
ments. Using Montesquieu’s point that various physical and moral factors 
condition political institutions as they take different forms, she broadens 
his thesis to show that the social institutions of a particular period in a 
specific country are directly related to that country’s literature. This inter- 
pretation foreshadows the modern theories of the relativity of beauty clearly 
before the entry of psychologists into the field of aesthetics. Allied to this 
is another point to be kept in mind; Madame de Staél was as much inter- 
ested in politics as in literature. In her reckoning, a work of art is a 
product and reflection of national character, which in turn is the product of 
a nation’s history. If one must study the history to understand the art, one 
may likewise throw light upon history by going to the relevant works of art. 
Her competence and interest in both fields enabled Madame de Staél to 
work both ways. 

She sought an interpretative synthesis of co-existence of nationalism and 
cosmopolitanism. She took international relations out of the clouds of 
speculation, and she looked at the problem of international understanding 
in terms of the minds and feelings of peoples. Successful rapprochement is 
to be had only on that basis. Officers responsible for foreign policy and 
foreign propaganda today might well read her Corinne. This novel conveys 
the author’s conviction that the eighteenth-century theories of cosmopoli- 
tanism were mistaken in universalizing man. Here is something of a modern 
idea and a modern need with respect to recognizing the consequences of 
caricaturing other nations. Her Swiss background contributed to Madame 
de Staél’s multinational viewpoint, which would equip her today for UN 
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service. She evaluated other peoples on the basis of a profound understand- 
ing of the peoples of at least three countries. 

The United States constituted one of the major subjects of her study. 
She looked upon this new country as of strategic importance in terms of 
national development, international potentiality, and her family’s welfare. 
By adding to land purchases made by her father, she became the holder of 
extensive properties in upstate New York, properties which were for some 
time managed by Du Pont de Nemours, whose business competence she 
verified through inquiry in correspondence with Gouverneur Morris. This 
substantial private stake was enough to motivate a real interest in America, 
and it is sometimes given as explanation of Madame de Staél’s considerable 
attention to American affairs. But no single motive factor can account for 
her American concern. Like many an immigrant or prospective immigrant 
before and since her time, she dreamed of a new life in this country for her 
children. Her correspondence with Morris records this point, and the 
family outlook was not merely material. At times she experienced heavy 
feelings of discouragement over the future of Europe. With the rights of 
free speech and press as yardsticks, she saw little hope of her oldest son’s 
growing up in a France of the proper intellectual atmosphere. Furthermore, 
Napoleon might keep England embroiled for many years. It is easy to 
deflate the motives of intellectuals with large fortunes, and Madame de 
Staél has not escaped a monetary interpretation of her preoccupation at 
times with America. If she saw individual rights and her personal properties 
making gains on the new world frontier, she was not far in bracketed 
motives from a Washington or a Jefferson and was much less a victim of 
pecuniary fever than were speculators like James Wilson or Robert Morris. 
This frontier seemed to offer its invitation to prophets of freedom and of 
capitalistic enterprise. For Madame de Staél a substantial degree of eco- 
nomic security could facilitate and not restrict a freedom of choice in con- 
sidering a place for realizing the political ideals handed down from her 
father and developed over her lifetime. 

Madame de Staél quite naturally experienced a change of mind between 
the time of the American Revolution and the climactic time of Napoleon’s 
imperial power with respect to the role the United States should play in the 
family of nations. Whatever she may once have thought of Jeffersonian 
isolationism and withdrawal from the affairs of Europe, she felt by 1812 
that a new set of conditions obtained and that these conditions vitally 
affected American destiny. It is from her discussion of America’s position 
and attitude vis-a-vis England that sharp observations emerge as if intended 
for meaningful application in critical times of the twentieth century. The 
United State, she indicates to Jefferson, is not a completely free agent and 
needs to accept or cultivate a spirit of commonwealth, with the bonds of 
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common ideals uniting kindred powers against commonly recognized evils. 

The War of 1812, in Madame de Staél’s book, was an unfortunate 
break that should be put aside and not exploited. In waging the war 
against England, she tells jefferson, the United States was attacking a friend 
while that friend was fighting the common enemy of both countries. Eng- 
land, in opposing Napoleon, was fighting for the future of Western civili- 
zation and should not be hindered by those who should be supporting her. 
America was providing a long-run disservice, even to herself, in going to war 
on the side of Napoleon, for after England would come America in loss 
of liberty. “If he overthrows English liberty, it is yours he would attack,” 
she writes the Sage of Monticello in November, 1812. If America, accord- 
ing to Jefferson, “has nothing to do with the continent of Europe,” she asks, 
“has she nothing to do with the human race? Can you be indifferent to the 
cause of free nations?” Jefferson’s own castigation of Napoleon approxi- 
mated in essence Madame de Staél’s estimate in a letter to her friend that 
one could not “ignore the will of that man, who is more remarkable as a 
system than as a personality, and this system is composed of all the anti- 
philosophical ideas that have ever oppressed the world.” Was she writing a 
message for the age and world of missiles? 

Madame de Staél urges upon Jefferson the importance of ideals and the 
historical development of ideals, observing that England had defended 
the freedom of man for a thousand years. That country was of great service 
to humanity, “for free peoples are all of the same family.” England as well 
as Switzerland provided Madame de Staél a training ground for political 
education and understanding. During sojourns in that country she imbibed 
principles of constitutionalism, which, according to Sainte-Beuve, were 
not in her conceptual framework at the time of the French Revolution. The 
same interpreter found this experience pushing her views toward liberalism 
and compromise. Consequently she came to think and continued to think 
imaginatively in terms of large co-operative units. She could conceive of the 
possibility and the preferability of English, French, and American peoples 
uniting on a common and commonwealth ground against future evil and 
for the positive good of civilization. She sought favorable soil for sowing 
the seeds of an Atlantic community of mutual assistance and protection. 
She looked for diversity in unity; and, in the end, combined in her own 
person the classical world and the romantic world, the Gallic spirit and the 
Anglo-Saxon spirit, the French reverence for universal law and the English 
insistence upon individual rights for Smith and Jones. She used a concrete 
human alphabet for spelling out abstract principles of justice. Man, coun- 
try, and mankind exist, not singly, but for one another, if she knew anything. 

Madame de Staél, despite an unusual share of vicissitudes and up- 
heavals of heart and home, made herself a civic and intellectual servant of 
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humanity without the occasional arrogance of a Byron or the sharp irony 
of a Voltaire. She took part in the affairs of mankind as a keen judge of 
ideas, if not always of men, and she stamped her work with an unwavering 
belief in the equality of the human family. One might apply to all of her 
work the Sainte-Beuve observation that “her opinions were principles.” 
One might say of all her work that it conveys the eternal truth which Lady 
Blennerhassett found in De L’Allemagne and expressed in the words, “That 
truth is that man carries within himself a sacred asylum inviolable; it is the 
absolute confidence in the all-powerfulness of thought, of truth and of 
justice.” She discovered and developed this truth through much travail of 
soul. Becoming a restored Parisienne with the downfall of Napoleon, rather 
than an emigré to America, she deserved the interval of peaceful status and 
distinction that was hers until her death in 1817. She deserved it for service 
to this eternal truth. 





TWENTIETH-CENTURY CAPITALISM 
AND SOCIALISM: THE PRESENT STATE OF THE 
ANGLO-AMERICAN DEBATE 


Gorpon K. Lewis 


University of Puerto Rico 


I 
Liv wrote Herzen in a famous sentence, is not the doctor, it 


is the disease. Within our own generation that doubt has entered 

the liberal citadel itself and both of its major champions, the Ameri- 
can liberal and the British socialist, have been driven into a re-examination 
of their major assumptions of thought. On the American side, the resur- 
gence of Conservatism as a respectable philosophy, on the British side a 
growing dissatisfaction with the less attractive aspects of a welfare-society 
founded upon administrative Fabianism — both of them reinforced by a 
deep suspicion (as Orwell’s popularity is symptomatic) that classical Liberal- 
ism by-passed too easily the moral issues of power and authority — has given 
rise to a search for new doctrinal outlines. There is a new emphasis upon the 
theme of social order and consensus, in itself a natural outcome of war: in 
that sense, the spirit of the age is to be compared with that of Augustan 
England, which was prepared to pay any price to prevent the repetition of 
the religious wars of the previous century. In England, the emphasis has 
become an intellectual preoccupation with the secular Establishment as a 
whole; in the United States it has become an effort to confer intellectual 
validity upon the dominant institutions — the churches, the business cor- 
poration, the entertainment industries — of the society, and an effort, be- 
yond that, of the American intellectual to forego the tradition of his will- 
ing isolationism classically embodied in The Education of Henry Adams. 
If, indeed, America refused to listen to Adams in the Gilded Age, it listens 
almost religiously to his successors, so that the social scientist enjoys a con- 
temporary prestige that almost amounts to a Chinese bureaucratization of his 
function. The outcome of all this is an Anglo-American literature of social 
and political science that throws interesting light upon the condition of the 
Western intelligentsia at mid-century. 

The literature, of course, must be seen within the framework of the 
social revolution of the times. Both Conservative and Republican have 
maintained intact the essential changes, respectively, of the Labour and the 
New Deal regimes, so that in the American case the radical sentiment has 
had to go to the edges of the American society — the Puerto Rican problem, 
the issue of the American Mexican, the Negro case — to satisfy its drive, 
while in the English case a book like Professor Cole’s Post-war Condition of 
Britain catalogues a welfare state so extensive that it has to be compared 
with the same author’s Condition of Britain of 1937 for the full scope of the 
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transformation to be recognized. The seminal themes of progressivism 
— mass destitution, large-scale unemployment, wide disparities of wealth 
and poverty — have been more or less satisfied, and so far they have not 
been replaced by preoccupations as compellingly urgent. The result, in 
politics, has been a return to a period of dull government, for “Butskellism” 
and Eisenhower Republicanism are nothing much more than rationaliza- 
tions for electoral tempers which merely desire to consolidate the economic 
and social gains of the earlier period. It is symptomatic of that temper, 
to take only one example, that Lord Altrincham’s astringent comments in 
the National Review on the British Monarchy should have captured public 
attention so dramatically, while his intrinsically more important articles 
in the Sunday Observer on a new Toryism should have passed by relatively 
unnoticed. In social relations, all this has meant the embourgeoisement 
of social classes to such an extent that the suburbanite has become almost 
a symbol of a new social respectability, while new types — the soldier and 
the scientist, for example — have entered the power elite as a tribute to the 
new importance of technology in the modern administrative society. Con- 
versely, there has been a decline in the prestige of older figures, the diplo- 
mat, the intellectual, the gentleman-politician, all of whom, as types, have 
depended less on the sciences than upon the arts for their eminence. It is 
suggestive, as illustration, that an analysis of the new governing personnel 
of the British nationalized industries should show that they are predomi- 
nantly managers, senior technicians, and directors, to the comparative 
neglect of the types that have traditionally serviced British public bodies — 
the conventional company man, the retired army officer, the orthodox civil 
servant.” 

The figure of the businessman, likewise, has become metamorphosed 
from the Robber Baron into the dedicated public servant fulfilling a new 
doctrine of social trusteeship, although there is evidence to suggest, from 
the recent studies of Fortune magazine, for example, that he is not alto- 
gether happy with the facade of half-conscious hypocrisy involved in the 
change.’ The hero-figure of Mr. Cameron Hawley’s Cash McCall is, in this 
sense, an unsatisfactory combination of the old-style business adventurer 
running roughshod over defeated rivals and the new image of the business- 
statesman acting out the role of the cultured gentleman. All this has meant, 
too, a rehabilitation of the status of government itself. Public administration 
and planning, once Fabian heresies, have become almost new professions, 
although that has meant an accompanying tendency to sacrifice their social 
purpose to a narrow concern with method and technique, so that Pope’s 


* Lord Altrincham, “A New Toryism,” Observer (London), June 9 and 16, 1957. 
? The Men on the Boards (London: Acton Society Trust, 1957). 
* Fortune Editors, The Executive Life (Garden City: Doubleday, 1956), pp. 62-63, 71-72. 
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famous couplet has almost become the slogan of their practitioners. State, 
society, business — all in their turn have become socialized. The old distinc- 
tions of the academic textbooks based on Mill and Green — state versus 
society, the legitimate province of government, the distinction between 
self-regarding and other-regarding actions have been replaced by the 
more complex topics of a more complex social order, although many Oxford 
textbooks still manage to ignore the change. Altogether, it is now possible 
to see that World War II precipitated to full fruition changes so massive 
that they demand a revolution in the basic assumptions of analysis. For 
wars, as Marx said of revolutions, are the locomotives of history. Yet con- 
temporary political science has produced nothing like the kind of work — 
Calvin’s Institutes, Rousseau’s Social Contract, Darwin’s Origin of Species 
— which sums up the new temper of a new age, and gives it form, rationale, 
direction; nor has it given birth to the sort of thinker, significantly outside 
of the academic profession — Veblen, Shaw, the Webbs — who provoca- 
tively states the terms of a new intellectual orientation. The orientation is 
there, nonetheless, and the observer can at least sketch the boundaries of its 
nature. 


II 


The decline of intellectual communism, to begin with, has given rise to a 
moral rehabilitation of capitalism. In America, it is true, there has been little 
of the dramatic apostacy of the European intellectual driven to deny the in- 
fallibility of the Red Pope, odd cases like that of Chambers excepted. For 
American liberalism, in fact, never did go much beyond the basic premises 
of the American ethic: its individualism, its reliance upon the individual 
leader like Roosevelt or Wilson — what Lewis Mumford has termed its 
“pragmatic acquiescence” in the ideology of wealth and success. The New 
Deal increased the power of the state against economic forces; but it was a 
power less concerned with investment in central business enterprise than 
with government undertakings in public relief, public works, and subsidies 
to private enterprise. As H. G. Wells pointed out early in the century in 
The Future in America, the progressives were merely the Whigs of a politi- 
cal balance of which the Republicans were the Tories; and neither possessed 
in any real strength what Wells termed a “sense of the state.” That is why 
the greatest liberal candidate for the Presidency since Wilson, Adlai Steven- 
son, was not so much a radical intellectual as a well-educated and sensitive 
lay gentleman, in the Victorian manner, profoundly conservative, by any 
European standards, in his social philosophy. As a consequence, the Ameri- 
can liberal has had little difficulty in adjusting himself to the new conserva- 
tive mood, to a society of luxuriant prodigality of material wealth in which 
perhaps his deepest unhappiness stems from the ability of that society to 
convert his most angry criticism into a saleable commodity. Even his search 
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for a distinctively American culture can be seen as that return to native 
grounds which is not new but at least as old as Emerson’s address on the 
American Scholar. 

Nothing could better illustrate this than the ease with which the liberal 
writers have accepted the thesis of the Capitalist Revolution. Professor 
Berle uses his earlier analysis of the relationship between the modern cor- 
poration and private property to present now a view of corporate enterprise 
and power as a study in politics and institutional economics, out of which a 
planning may emerge that assumes the readiness of business to regulate it- 
self by its own professional ethic.* Professor Galbraith’s book converts the 
very size of the modern corporation into its own first principle of defense, 
although his concept of “countervailing power” is not much more than an 
elaboration of an important element in pluralist theory.’ Mr. Lilienthal’s 
book, finally, is an almost passionate panegyric of corporate bigness, al- 
though its argument assumes without proof that there is a logical connection 
between big technology and big business.* In one sense, of course, the 
thesis common to all of these books — that the antiquarian portrait of a 
Jeffersonian America must yield to the conditions of modern institutions — 
is legitimately argued, for it gets away from the confusions attendant on 
the philosophy of economic individualism implicit in the technique of anti- 
trust legislation. It finally establishes the point that one main stream of 
American social thought, embodied in the Brandeis viewpoint, was a ro- 
mantic anachronism because it assumed the power of the state to enforce 
a return to a genuinely free competitive condition; that is implicit, ironically 
enough, in Brandeis’ own warning to the Commercial Club of Boston in 
1905 that the chief makers of socialism were the great captains of industry 
who perverted legislatures in order to build up monopoly power.’ Modern 
society is institutionalized, professionalized, bureaucratized to a degree 
where even in the United States the term “bureaucrat” has largely ceased 
to be a term of abuse. The American debate has to get away from the 
Jeffersonian illusions implicit in Woodrow Wilson’s remark that America 
is the prize amateur nation of the world. 

To say that, however, is not to deny that the new theories present as 
many difficulties as they resolve. The Schumpeterian thesis of a dynamic 
capitalism, to which they all owe something, has been no less successful in 
creating its own folklore than the theoretical economics it has assailed. 
There is sufficient literature to establish doubt, for example, whether com- 
“A.A. yo 20th Century Capitalist Revolution (New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1954), 
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petition between the corporate few means a high productive level and a low 
costs system. A president of the world’s largest steel company could tell a 
revealing story in 1950 of its productive inefficiency and managerial inepti- 
tude before World War II; * while the evidence of a former executive of the 
General Electric Company forcibly suggests that the real reason for that 
company’s phenomenal success has been less its record as a technical in- 
novator than its monopolization of new patents in order that they may be 
quietly suppressed.® Nor does the history of recent scientific invention sup- 
port the defense of the great corporations as pioneers in the field; the whole 
tenor of corporate research, rather, is toward the discouragement of original 
research in first principles and the growth of applied technology on the vul- 
gar assumption that there is nothing fundamental left to discover;'® and it 
is reinforced by the growing dependence of the university scientist upon 
government departments that emphasize applied research to the detriment 
of original work, with disastrous consequences for scientific freedom." 
What has been defended, in turn, as the “new competition” of product 
rivalry and innovation turns out, on examination, to be not the survival 
of the fittest (it is worth noting that Mr. Lilienthal’s lyrical paean to “com- 
petition” comes perilously close to a restatement of the confusions of social 
Darwinism”), nor a mechanism for the freer entry of new firms into an 
area, but rather an extremely limited form of competition between a variety 
of products many of which are produced by the same corporation. There is 
no perfect monopoly. At the same time, competition between large-scale 
giants is different, in degree and kind, from competition between a large 
number of small units. “The rude fact appears to be,” concedes Mr. Berle, 
“that when 45 per cent of American industry is dominated by 135 corpora- 
tions which necessarily must administer their prices, no one else is going 
to risk the logical results of wholly free competition.” ** What Professor 
Fellner has somewhat euphemistically styled “spontaneous co-ordination” 
between the units of corporate business disguises, in effect, a vast system of 
power, half-economic, half-administrative, concerned more with institu- 
tional stability than with the sort of bold adventure which would justify the 
conquistador-like tone of the apologetic literature. 

It is interesting to note the new rationale of the system. Professor Gal- 
braith’s book, in the first place, along with the revival of Bentley’s well- 
* Study of Monopoly Power, Hearing before Subcommittee on the Judiciary on H.R. 14, Pt. 
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known work, has popularized an economic variant of the federalist theory 
of group balance. Yet it is worth emphasizing that an economic federalism 
is applauded at a time when much of political science has underlined the 
grave defects of political federalism. For if it be true that federalism pre- 
vents the omnipotence of any one unit in the whole, it is equally true that 
it frequently stands in the way of the good of the whole. Thus, to take only 
two examples, a national policy for the development of the great Western 
lands has been frustrated by the growth of “private federations” which have 
used the state legislatures as a defense mechanism against federal regulation, 
while the rigidity of state boundaries has made practically impossible the 
rational resolution of the problem of river control in the Missouri and 
Colorado basins, with the device of the interstate compact further encourag- 
ing the subordination of regional goals to local and state particularism."* 
Federalism freezes an existing complex of power-arrangements; rearrange- 
ment of power to respond to social and technological change is made more 
difficult than usual. The national interest is lost in the name of local 
democracy. There is nothing in the doctrine of “countervailing power” to 
prevent a similar outcome in the industrial field. In many ways, of course, 
it is a persuasive doctrine, for it quite eliminates the need for further exten- 
sion of state jurisdiction save as that jurisdiction becomes, in Green’s phrase, 
a remover of obstacles to group co-ordination; and it is interesting to note 
that the attack upon nationalization in recent English social theory, as in 
Mr. Crosland’s book, The Future of Socialism, is based upon a similar plea 
for a system of checks and balances. Yet its assumptions are fragile to a 
degree. It assumes an effective equality of power in the participating groups; 
yet the disparity of informal representation of interest-groups in Washing- 
ton, as revealed in a document like the Buchanan Committee Report, 
shows how much the ability of a group to be heard rests upon the ability to 
hire professional influence. It assumes a natural harmony of interests, which 
in effect translates the Utilitarian myth of competing equal selves in the 
economic market to a new level of group personality; yet there is little 
reason to expect that the competition of groups will produce a pre-estab- 
lished social harmony any more than the competing individuals of the 
Utilitarian calculus. In both cases, the public good is left to fend for itself. 

The argument assumes a mythical equality of groups. It reflects the 
characteristic preoccupation of contemporary social science with the assidu- 
ous cataloging of the merely quantitative problems of power, as distinc: from 
the qualitative problems. It places a premium upon consensus about ulti- 
mate ends; which really means the ends of the most powerful groups of the 
society. And in American society, for all of the elaborate description of 
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group variety, those groups are those of the power elite. Despite the New 
Deal reforms, which were basically the outcome of the distrust of the 
American gentleman-class for a vulgar business-society, the basic decisions 
of the economy are still controlled by the corporate managerial class. The 
determination of operations, the location of plants, the markets to be sup- 
plied, the commodities to be produced, the rate of capital expansion, the 
patterns of research — all of these still remain the province of management. 
“For practical purposes,” Mr. Berle frankly admits, “the judgment of the 
market place in relation to application of capital has little application in 
the greatest and most dynamic areas of American industry.” *° So vital, in 
turn, are those decisions for the national economic health that government 
itself is inescapably driven to adjust its own monetary and fiscal policies to 
the final consideration that no large corporation in any strategic field must 
be allowed to fail. Its own planning, consequently, as in the case of the Full 
Employment Act of 1946, becomes subordinated to the private decisions of 
a small number of business executives, so that, as one eminent business 
leader has commented, the major assumption of such an important con- 
gressional statute is that “mass unemployment is a cancer that is inherent in 
our private enterprise economy. The bill, therefore, proposes that the Presi- 
dent of the United States shall conduct an annual physical examination on 
our body economic, and that if he sees this cancer spreading he shall recom- 
mend adequate medical treatment which Congress may then prescribe 
according to its own best judgment. To the extent that it can, the Congress 
is expected actually to eliminate the cancerous growth. If that is not pos- 
sible, however, it is instructed to provide a hypodermic, in the form of deficit 
spending by government, which will keep the sufferer from realizing that 
the cancer is still there.” 2° 

The role of government is thus reduced to the undignified and limited 
one of spurious arbiter between power-blocs that compete as mercilessly but 
less publicly than the Robber Barons. The assumption of that role is that one 
great interest will cancel out the other, an assumption endemic in American 
political thought since Madison wrote the Federalist Paper No. 10. Unfor- 
tunately, Madison’s prophecy has never matured. Rather, the pressures on 
the political process have become cumulative. “While this process seems 
neat and automatic,” a Congressional Committee has concluded, “it simply 
does not operate as it is supposed to. Even if it did, it would represent a 
degrading conception of democratic politics in which the highest function 
of government would be to yield to the strongest pressure. Absolute respon- 
siveness to group interests is one thing, but truly representative government 
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is quite another.” *” The legitimate right of the pressure group to be heard 
has become an illegitimate claim to a right to govern. When stripped of its 
romantic verbiage, the theory of balance turns out to be a rationalization of 
a power-struggle between groups that have power without much responsi- 
bility. Its protagonists should remember Lord Acton’s dictum that there is 
no example in history of a balanced constitution having lasted a century. 
This is not to say that the American business class is devoid of its own 
fair share of civisme. For the principle of the New Capitalism is a frank 
appeal to that civisme. It has received expression, indubitably sincere, in 
books like Clarence Randall’s A Creed for Free Enterprise and Howard 
Bowen’s Social Responsibilities of the Businessman. But neither book pos- 
sesses a real doctrine. The appeal that both make to the social sense of the 
business leader reflects little more than an assumption that the American 
esprit de corps runs so deeply in the national character that no one group of 
men will violate in any serious measure the unwritten rules that serve the 
general interest. Mr. Berle, who is fond of bold historical analogies, has 
attempted to discover a more original thesis, almost a principle of legiti- 
macy. He anticipates a business aristocracy actuated by “certain great philo- 
sophical premises,” which will do for capitalism what, in different ways, the 
doctrine that the king could do no wrong did for the medieval kingship and 
what Augustine Christianity did for the medieval church.** The historian 
is tempted to reply that in both of those cases the beauty of the theory was 
counterbalanced by the failure of either of those great medieval institutions 
to practice its injunctions; for in the first case it took parliamentary revolt 
and a civil war to prevent the degradation of Stuart kingship into the “right 
divine to govern wrong,” while in the second the splendid dream of the 
Civitas Dei produced those great Princes of the Church who, by 1500, had 
built a vast ecclesiasticism the corruptions of which were satirized by every 
great writer of the period from Chaucer to Erasmus. The very essence of 
the American tradition, indeed, has been that no single class can ever be 
trusted with power on the basis of utter faith in its goodwill, for every such 
class, historically, has been able without conscious perjury to identify its 
own private interest with the public good. Nor is it enough to point to the 
patent civic temper of contemporary business leadership, for it is a temper 
that has been less self-induced out of a genuine mood of conversion than 
evolved by forces—the New Deal, trade-unionism, progressive public 
opinion — which the world of business originally fought against as threats 
to its way of life. “The fact is,” wrote Lord Acton to Mary Gladstone in a 
passage appropriate to this point, “that education, intelligence, wealth, are a 
security against certain faults of conduct, not against errors of policy. . 
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The danger is not that a particular class is unfit to govern. Every class is 
unfit to govern.” All that the last thirty years have done is really to insu- 
late American corporate business against certain faults of conduct, not 
against continued errors of policy. 

Even more. It is not perhaps unfair to enquire whether, even now, 
American business has been so completely converted to social trusteeship as 
is assumed by the contemporary eulogistic literature. In a society where the 
slogan frequently hides the reality, the social analyst has to penetrate be- 
hind the hidden persuaders of mass-opinion to the basic sentiment under- 
neath. “A society,” concludes Professor Mills in his mordant study, “that 
is in its higher circles and on its middle levels widely believed to be a net- 
work of smart rackets.does not produce men with an inner moral sense; a 
society that is merely expedient does not produce men of conscience. A 
society that narrows the meaning of ‘success’ to the big money and in its 
terms condemns failure as the chief vice, raising money to the plane of abso- 
lute value, will produce the sharp operator and the shady deal.” *° It is pos- 
sible that the sentence is spoiled by an excessive readiness to attribute mo- 
tive (a quite un-Marxist procedure) to the new amalgam of big executive, 
big political militarist and powerful government official that compose the 
power elite, for, as Mill insisted, it is the man that makes the motive and 
not the motive the man. There is, as it were, a touch of venom about the 
analysis which robs its author of the capacity to see the men he describes, 
not merely as an arrogant power-group, but also as individuals convinced of 
the rightness of their perspective. At the same time, the indictment is a 
formidable one. And it is even reinforced, in a way, by the interesting 
studies of the “new men” made by magazines such as Fortune, and brought 
together in a book like Mr. Whyte’s The Organization Man. Mr. Whyte 
aptly demonstrates how many of the public poses of the business leader — 
group dynamics, “democratic” leadership, the gospel of service, the over- 
tones of “culture” — are concessions he makes to the fantasy-world of the 
publicity men. “Rightly or wrongly,” Mr. Whyte observes, “the executive 
considers civic work a diffusion of energy, and only those who see a clear 
relationship between civic work and their careers perform it with any real 
enthusiasm.” ** He lives in a world strangely unreal to his instincts. He 
must act “according to the role that he is cast for — the calm eye that never 
strays from the other’s face, the easy, controlled laughter, the whole de- 
meanour that tells onlookers that here certainly is a man without neurosis 
and inner rumblings. Yet again the drive, the fierce desire to control one’s 
own destiny, cannot help but produce the inner conflicts that the demeanour 
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would deny.” ?* Social consciousness has thus not altered the inborn nature 
of the business world; instead, it has served merely to add an unnatural 
burden of guilt to the corporate struggle. The Organization Man is thus 
but the Robber Baron writ small. Because the New Deal operated, at best, 
on merely an empirical level, it could not provide the liberal businessman 
with the positive philosophy he would have needed to offset that fate, and 
whatever item of philosophy it possessed has consequently become merged 
into the economic paternalism of corporate business. 


Ill 


Out of all this the twin ideals of Liberalism, the democratic People and 
the socially conscious State, have been subjected to a new sophisticated 
criticism by the new orthodoxies of social science. The first has suffered 
from its connection with mass-culture, the second from a growing preoccu- 
pation with totalitarianism and authoritarianism as elements in the clinical 
pathology of Power. In one sense, the trend is hardly surprising. Every age 
of disillusion likes to emphasize the beast in human nature; it is not for 
nothing that the cynical maxims of Hobbes and La Rochefaucauld seem 
more plausible today than the sentiments of Locke or Jefferson. Every age 
of anxiety, likewise, becomes fascinated with the private experience; that 
is why men can reveal without shame their private agonies of spirit in much 
the same way as the religious controversialists of the seventeenth century 
wrote their autobiographies of salvation in the conviction that their citations 
from Scripture were incontestable proof of the creeds they had embraced. 
Nor is antistatism (the revival of Anarchism as a philosophy, as in Camus, 
is symptomatic) likely to be lightly dismissed by anyone who appreciates 
the growth of the police-state since 1914. A political science that under- 
estimates all this is in danger of becoming a pathetic anachronism. 

The end-result, however, has been a sociological literature employed in 
the service of an antidemocratic pessimism. The concept of “totalitarian- 
ism” has been used to establish not merely, as did Hobbes, a study of 
politics from the viewpoint of administration and social psychology, but 
going even beyond Hobbes, to maintain that power can rarely be used for 
any real public good. The consequent tendency to slur over the vital yet 
subtle line that divides authority from authoritarianism can be seen, to take 
a seminal book of the movement, in Dr. Arendt’s identification of forces like 
Lord Cromer’s imperialism and General Smuts’s white racialism as pre- 
cursors of totalitarian bureaucracy, or in Dr. Talmon’s effort to trace a 
causal relationship in a chain of historical guilt between the Robespierrien 
revolutionary fanaticism and modern “totalitarian democracy”; and it is 
worth observing that even a mind as scholarly as Collingwood’s could com- 
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mit a similar confusion in his angry indictment of the Germans in his New 
Leviathan. All these, in turn, are part of a sociological passion for exact 
definition, for an architectonic generalization which can be fatal to the 
variety of experience; and one of its outcomes is a tendency to see the con- 
temporary totalitarian state as a monolithic and ferocious efficiency, when 
in fact the findings of historians like Trevor Roper and Edward Crankshaw 
on the German Gestapo machine conclusively indicate the need for a 
somewhat less apocalyptic note in that field of study. The concept, again, 
of the “authoritarian personality” has tended to identify traits such as dog- 
matic exaggeration or excessive enthusiasm or even at times the mere pos- 
session of a political faith as elements of the “antidemocratic” person; the 
historian is reminded of the eighteenth-century distrust of “enthusiasm” as 
the certain proof that its owners were prepared to commence a religious 
war. The outcome of all this is a curious logic in which the exercise of 
legitimate authority is confused with the habit of authoritarian intolerance 
and in which the widespread fear of totalitarianism is allowed to become a 
belief that any extension of public authority must mean a further step on 
the road that leads to the nightmare of 1984. 

For the pessimism has gone far beyond writers like von Mises or Pro- 
fessor Hayek. It is there in more liberal outlooks like that of Professor 
Boulding in his The Organizational Revolution.** It is there in Mr. Lipp- 
mann’s attempt to curb representative institutions by the invocation of 
Natural Law, an attempt that ignores how much of the history of that 
famous concept has been its usage as a weapon in the cause of revolution- 
ary popular sovereignty against Royalist political doctrine. It is there in the 
argument of Dr. Niebuhr’s Irony of American History, although the author 
does not go so far as to present the idea of Reason itself — as in the writings 
of Whittaker Chambers — as the great Gnostic heresy of Western civiliza- 
tion and thus make it utterly alien to the very nature of American experi- 
ence. The historical foundations themselves of the modern welfare state 
are called into question by a sort of historical revisionism. It is instructive, 
thus, to note the difference between an earlier work such as Professor 
Nevins’ Ordeal of the Union and Mr. Bruce Catton’s This Hallowed 
Ground, for whereas the one sees the Civil War as the breakdown of the 
democratic process, the other reconstructs it as a kind of mystic collective 
experience that contributes, through a mysterious paradox never really ex- 
plained, to the growth of American nationalism. In much the same way 
Professor Hayek’s edited volume, Capitalism and the Historians, miscon- 
strues the argument of historians such as the Hammonds to mean that the 
living-standards of the English working class failed to rise under capitalism, 
* Kenneth Boulding, The Organizational Revolution (New York: Harper, 1953), chaps. 
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while his own thesis — that the new capitalism unilaterally improves those 
standards— is not supported by the evidence of all of his contributors, nota- 
bly the contribution of Professor Ashton.2* The New Deal period in 
America, finally, has likewise been revised to appear as a Garden of Eden 
in which the American liberal lost his innocence, so that not only an ac- 
ceptance of communism but even a social indignation at the plight of the 
migratory agricultural worker is converted into a betrayal of the American 
tradition.2> Altogether, what is conveyed is the lesson that the political 
state has now reached the terminus of its growth, either because there is 
nothing left to reform or because further enlargement of its power would 
usher in the absolutist society. 

On all this, certain observations are in order. First, the presumption 
that liberal capitalism has finally resolved the problem of organizing plenty 
in peace is at least arguable. There has been, of course, an enormous spread 
of the national wealth, as studies like those of Professor Miller demonstrate. 
Yet that has been the outcome of a massive war and postwar rearmament 
program rather than of domestic polity. The study of Kuznets and Jenks 
shows how the New Deal failed to effect any significant redistribution of 
income-shares between the different groups of the economy.** The postwar 
period, likewise, owes its impressive prosperity in increasing measure to a 
sort of built-in defense business cycle characterized by, first, the emergence 
of the federal government as the major patron of the great corporations, 
especially in the aircraft, oil, steel, and rubber industries, and second, a 
merger between the corporation economy and the military bureaucracy and 
a corresponding elevation in the status of the military in the realm not only 
of business but also of foreign policy and the diplomatic service. And it is 
suggestive, for that last point, that a recent study of the history of military- 
civilian relationships, Professor Huntingdon’s The Soldier and the State, 
should end with a plea for the establishment of a highly professional Ameri- 
can officer corps sustained in the national estimation by a shift in basic 
American values from liberalism to conservatism.?* 

The economic-military alliance has in fact spawned a vast quasi-military 
public works program in the capital-goods industries of the nation. The 
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implications of that fact both for the American civilian-soldier relationship 
and for the future of research-patterns in science have been widely can- 
vassed. What has not been so widely noted is that it begins to set up a 
nexus between business and war which could leave the classic Marxist inter- 
pretation dangerously unanswered; although even a critic as radical as 
Mr. Strachey has remarked that this does not as yet prove that capitalism 
cannot sustain itself by a domestic consumer demand-pattern.”* The second 
point is that, as the state-power has thus increased, it has encouraged the 
growth of a type of state-capitalism wherein the interests of government and 
business have become inextricably interwoven. That is evident in the man- 
ner in which the federal regulation of business has become a vehicle for the 
federal protection of business. Professor Bernstein’s careful analysis of the 
regulatory commissions serves to reinforce the earlier conclusion of Professor 
Cushman’s study that the insulation from political and partisan influence 
embodied in the idea of the independent agency has mezely made their 
members more responsive to the pressures of the regulated grownps.”® Studies 
like those of Professor Wilcox and of Adams and Gray likewise reveal how 
the application of the antitrust legislation has been undertaken on the 
premise that the established rights of corporate property must not be modi- 
fied, with the curious consequence that the giant corporate enterprises have 
gained many of the privileges accorded to the regulated utilities without at 
the same time having to accept the restraints imposed upon the latter.*° 
The charges entered by the book of Adams and Gray are ironically under- 
written by the assumption of its authors that the processes they have cata- 
logued can be seen as a betrayal of a valid doctrine of absolute divorce 
between political and economic forces somehow rooted in the famous 
funeral speech of the Athenian Pericles.** What is sufficiently clear is that 
the liberal fear of the state as the necessary enemy of business enterprise 
(the fear is the assumption of Mr. Lilienthal’s plea for a Basic Economic 
Act which would repeal the antitrust legislation) ** belongs emphatically to 
the historical lumber-room of exhausted ideas. 

Thirdly, and finally, it ought to be noted that the conservatism of the 
period is related to a sociology of mass-society and mass-culture. The soci- 
ology has been born of a marriage between Ortega y Gasset’s famous book 
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and the insights of modern psychoanalytical theory, fashioned in its most 
recent manifestations by the West Coast school of political sociologists (it is 
curious how American social science, like American jazz, has engendered 
its regional schools). Its main consequence, in its terms of public policy, has 
been to argue for an outlook so completely deterministic as to make the 
seminal tenet of liberalism — that Reason can help reshape Society — seem 
utterly untenable. Social science, as it were, does not merely supplement 
social action — it supersedes it. The final irony is that, anti-Communist as 
that social science is, it is in some ways even more deterministic than classi- 
cal Marxism, for the latter does possess nominative elements in its theoreti- 
cal structure, which make room for the deployment of free will in the social 
process. Few, of course, would deny that the contemporary state of popular 
culture has deceived some of the more ardent hopes of the democratic 
ideologists after the French Revolution. But it is at least arguable that the 
facts are susceptible to alternative interpretations. For if the lonely crowd 
prefers jazz to Beethoven, or the novels of Mickey Spillane to those of Jane 
Austen, or Elvis Presley to Maria Callas, there is evidence enough to suggest 
that that is not because people, in the mass, are made that way but because 
their tastes have been shaped in large measure by, first, the omnipresent 
search for profit and power and second, by a vulgar underestimation of 
potential taste on the part of those who control the great entertainments 
industries. Mr. Seldes’s book, The Public Arts, thus insists that because the 
great “public” has been viewed as an undifferentiated “audience” and be- 
cause, in his own apt phrase, the radio and television and movies have 
devoted themselves to the business of exploiting personality rather than 
of developing character,** the result is a vast audience whose conformity 
and intellectual passivity are cited as their own cause instead of being 
recognized as results that flow from the terrible abuse of the mass media 
by the advertising sponsor and the network executive. We are told, in 
defense, that the public gets what it wants; it would be more correct to say 
that it wants what it gets. The abdication of leadership in public taste is 
thus justified in terms of a “democratic” acquiescence in “popular” demand 
which quite evades the question as to whether the “demand” itself has not 
been shaped in large part by the forces that invoke it as an alibi. Nor is this 
necessarily to pretend, Rousseau-like, that a “good” populace is corrupted by 
a “bad” power group, for those who actively resist the conventional and the 
orthodox and the popular in any society are probably always a minority 
group. It is not so much that the amusement “hucksters” set out deliberately 
to debase the public taste as that they have lost any desire to improve that 
taste.** The indictment is all the more interesting because it comes from an 
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author who, on the whole, accepts the principle of private ownership and 
corporate competitiveness in the entertainment media as the essentially 
American foundation of their role. 

There are two footnotes to be added on this particular issue in the 
social sciences. The first is that the American discussion on “mass culture” 
tends frequently to a quite unhistorical view of the problem. It tends to 
overdramatize the contemporary dilemma by assumptions about the arts 
and literature in the preindustrial societies, assumptions that betray the 
weak status of history in the social sciences. Critics such as Mr. Dwight 
MacDonald have thus posited the thesis of an earlier “popular culture” 
when, in grim reality, if such a culture ever existed at all it existed as a 
reflection, in its themes, of aristocratic society and was probably no less dull 
than its modern counterpart. It would be difficult to argue, at least, that the 
brutal farce of the more popular Restoration comedies was better than mod- 
ern burlesque, and it would be impossible to believe that the popular amuse- 
ments of the English proletariat of the eighteenth century, as seen in 
Hogarth’s prints or in Defoe’s novels, were morally or aesthetically superior 
to their twentieth-century counterparts. Nor should the life of the privi- 
leged classes in the earlier societies be idealized as a contrast to the degrada- 
tion of contemporary tastes (the basis of much of the New Conservatism 
as well as of the new sociological liberalism). Burke’s “natural gentleman,” 
in real life, was the type that peoples the diaries of contemporary observers 
like Croker and Greville; Plato’s intellectual aristocrats were the men who 
crowd the dark pages of Thucydides. It is even more doubtful if the artists 
and writers of the earlier periods were more free, in terms of their depend- 
ence upon their respective audiences, than their modern successors who 
must rely upon the patronage of the large philanthropic foundations or, in 
England, upon the institutions of the Establishment. The story of Cellini’s 
relations with the Duke of Florence is not a happy one, and the lives of 
thinkers like Bayle and Spinoza and Descartes are not exactly reassuring 
examples of generous patronage. The famous letter of Dr. Johnson to Lord 
Chesterfield is, indeed, the beginning of a new freedom for the writer in the 
bourgeois age. Nor does this mean, of course, that men must embrace the 
reverse snobbishness of a cultural nationalism that equates Gershwin with 
Mozart, a trend perceptible in the new “affirmation” of American culture. 
What it does mean, perhaps, is that America no longer needs a new soci- 
ological version of the “genteel tradition” any more than it needs a sterile 
denial of an European tradition that it no longer has any real reason to fear. 

The second footnote is to draw attention to the fact that in making a 
sharp distinction between the “mass” and the “elite” political sociology 
commits a double mistake. It commits an ideological mistake, for it confuses 
the democratic claim for equality with a perverted claim for identity, and 
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the mistake reinforces the temptation of its advocates to insulate themselves 
from the majority. And it commits a descriptive mistake, because the evi- 
dence indicates that the groups that have been selected for the role of the 
American “elite” are perhaps as “massified” as the faces in the crowd them- 
selves. The American middle class, to begin with, inhabits a world of 
“white-collar” conformity and status-preoccupation. The higher education 
concerns itself either with “civic studies” that identify citizenship with social 
adjustment or, as the bitter pen-portraits of Mary McCarthy and Randall 
Jarrell show, with an elaborate ballet of professional jealousies and snob- 
beries divorced from the world of the average American, and even ready 
at times to hand over that world, in the name of “research,” to other less 
amiable forces. The technicians belie the romantic hopes of Veblen and 
Burnham by a preoccupation with their special skills rather than with the 
summum bonum. Most significant of all, the higher reaches of the cor- 
porate world live an existence in which great ambition soars little higher 
than a vague collective attachment to the total firm. Mr. Whyte’s book 
has exhibited its characteristic features: the bogus religion of “community” 
which stifles individual initiative; the sacrifice of content to technique, of 
eccentricity to “wellroundedness,” of any dynamic philosophy to the com- 
fortable stability of the “acceptance world”; the insistent reiteration that all 
is for the best in the best of possible worlds; a new orthodoxy which sees 
tension between individual and society as an index of private sickness rather 
than as the necessary condition of creativity. The externals of that existence, 
moreover — the group dynamics, the gospel of “service,” the social enter- 
tainment — in reality disguise an acquisitive society as ruthless in its own 
way to the failure or the half-successful in the physical and psychological 
ravage it exacts as the old-fashioned Calvinist capitalism; and quite as 
morally empty. The massive price that a society has to pay when it sets up 
as the sole criterion of “success” the final appointment to the desk of the top 
executive has been nicely analyzed in The Executive Life; and even when 
the summit has been reached it is for many an empty victory. Its final 
portrait is “an image of intense loneliness in high places, of strain that al- 
ways increases with each step up the ladder, of the impoverishment of life 
itself in the single-minded drive for success, and finally, when age imposes 
retirement from work, a picture of stagnation, futility, purposelessness.”** 
An American people invited to ape such an elite may well suspect that, in 
the famous charge of Melanchthon against Luther, they have been brought 
out of the bondage of Egypt only to perish in the wilderness of the desert. 

What is astonishing about all this is not the enthusiasm of the Organiza- 
tion Man for his world, an enthusiasm frequently engagingly real, but the 
failure of the intellectual elite to perform its classic role of the Socratic 
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gadfly. Nor is this a failure of nerve or, as some socialist critics have argued, 
the failure of men who have “sold out” to the society. Rather, it is, in part, 
the failure of pragmatism as a philosophy of liberal politics, for a theory of 
consequences makes it difficult to resist the conclusive argument — no more 
conclusive than in American life—of flamboyant success in material 
productivity. In part, too, it is the logical impossibility of making any sort 
of moral criticism of phenomena once it is accepted that they are the con- 
comitants of “mass society.” Thus, Mr. Whyte’s own analysis ends in a 
morally compromising advice to the individual to “cheat” the organization 
by deceiving his corporate superiors in the “personality tests,” ** as if, by 
such an act, he can hope to change the world that he inhabits. Mr. Ries- 
man’s plea, again, for “utopian” and “autonomous” thinking sounds pathet- 
ically inconsequential in the light of his description of the power of con- 
formism in the national life.*7 Mr. Mills’s denunciation of the power elite, 
once more, is an essay in brilliant sterility, since against the co-operating 
mood of the liberals he can only offer an imprecise resentment; the classic 
escape of socialist thought — the invocation of working-class energy against 
the “system” — is denied him because he accepts the pessimism of the 
“mass” thesis.** In part, finally, the presumption that all the great problems 
are solved has been encouraged by a narrow concentration upon the pros- 
perity and leisure of the upper middle class to the neglect of other elements; 
yet Mr. Miller’s analysis demonstrates that there is still a bottom fifth of the 
nation that has not benefited from income redistribution. A book like Mr. 
Lynes’s A Surfeit of Honey is misleading for that very reason. 

All of these factors, in turn, have been supplemented by a social science 
that has not as yet worked out any satisfactory relationships between ends 
and means in its theoretical presuppositions. Its architects have attempted 
the logically impossible task of constructing a positivist foundation for a 
naturalistic ethic, so that they have been caught between a scientific politics 
in which only scientifically verifiable propositions are “true” and the Ameri- 
can belief in “natural” rights. The consequent insistence that all facts are 
born free and equal has led to a fatal disability to identify the really para- 
mount issues, so that vast effort gets wasted in the analysis of the life-habits 
of the corporation executive or, as in England, in the speech habits of the 
upper classes, with very little awareness of the truth that knowledge, to be 
meaningful, has to be related to some great ends themselves founded upon 
what Newman styled a grammar of assent. Professor Sorokin’s book has 
catalogued the shortcomings of the discipline: the humorless platitudes, the 
tautologies, the confusing of obscurity with profundity, the false air of preci- 
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sion based upon a limited understanding of the scientific method, the 
ponderous Germanic style, the reliance upon dubious psychological assump- 
tions; the analysis is only marred by the shrill note of the heretic whose 
earlier work has been responsible at one time for the growth of the sociologi- 
cal movement.*® The “scientism” encourages a belief in a spurious dis- 
engagement from political action on the ground, equally spurious, that 
objectivity about method must involve neutrality about ultimate issues. 
Once that is done, there can be no answer to the totalitarian nihilist since, 
having denied the validity of values generally, the social scientist cannot 
consistently uphold his own. Nor can he challenge the morality of any 
phenomenon, McCarthyism for example, since it presents itself as another 
“fact” to be absorbed in a valueless compendium of data. 

It would be easy to fashion out of all this an obscurantist attack upon 
the central principle of social science — the application of rational intelli- 
gence to the study of society. The temper of the Times Literary Supplement 
review of the Sorokin book indicates an English tendency so to do.*® Yet 
sociology, as such, has a reputable English genealogy. The influence of 
Marx upon the Fabians was deep, despite the effort of Edward Pease in his 
book of 1916 to discount it. The investigations of Booth and, before him, 
of Mayhew, Hobhouse’s analysis of irrationality in society, the comparative 
study of social institutions going back to Maine, the sociological history of 
religions in Robertson Smith, the social thinkers of the Scots Enlightenment 
— all exemplify a British source of sociological discipline often unacknowl- 
edged by American schools. These men and their work have been resisted by 
the older English universities, whose curricula have been adjusted to the 
ideological indoctrination of the British governing elite. Yet they recall a 
vital Victorian source of social studies; even more, they knew that “re- 
search” is merely the prelude to the great civic debate on public policy 
where decisions are fashioned by subjective factors. They did not claim to 
be a new elite, and the last chapter of the Webb’s Methods of Social Study 
of 1932 is an eloquent warning against the folly of such a claim. But they 
did see that not to take a stand on issues is to commit the real trahison des 
clercs. That is why a book like Professor Deane’s dissertation on the figure 
of Laski goes wrong when it assumes that to have proven “bias” on the part 
of its subject is to have indicated some sort of imperfection above which 
more responsible men rise, and that intellectual gifts would be better de- 
voted to “scholarship” than to “propaganda.” The thesis ignores the fact, 
first, that the most valuable of our political literature has been composed by 
men who knew their subject, like Machiavelli and Burke and Lenin, from 
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a firsthand experience of its workings and, second, that a thinker might feel 
so urgently the exacting demands of his period’s problems that it would 
seem in his view not to be so much a question of a nice balance between 
“scholarship” and “propaganda” as a question of the very survival of those 
conditions without which intellectual life in any real form could not sur- 
vive. Pascal’s Lettres Provinciales and Milton’s Salmasian tracts were both 
thus written, and to say the authors were wrong would be to have required 
of them a prophetic insight of unnatural proportions. There is a tempta- 
tion to rewrite the intellectual history of the nineteen-thirties in that strain, 
to portray its enthusiasms as either a conscious betrayal of liberalism or as 
the delusions of, in Mr. Fiedler’s phrase, a paranoid world. The whole argu- 
ment of psychological motivation proves too much, for, granted its premises, 
it must concede that all attitudes, not simply radical ones, have their roots 
in personal neurosis. Not to concede is to give way to the fatuous distor- 
tions of a book like Professor von Mises’ The Anti-Capitalistic Mentality, in 
which an entire corpus of social and economic literature is dismissed as the 
outcome of personal frustrations; the argument degrades thought to the 
status of an annexe of emotional anxiety.*t The example is an extreme one. 
Yet much of the literature of psychopathology and politics accepts a simi- 
larly dangerous identification of intellectual radicalism with emotional ab- 
normality without sufficiently appreciating that concepts such as mental 
“health” and social “normality” rest upon disciplines that do not share a 
common exactitude in their respective definitions or knowledge. To em- 
brace that sort of identification is to yield up the proper function of the 
social scientist, which is to unite rational enquiry with moral passion. 
Ideally, he should combine the virtues of the Enlightenment, its endless 
curiosity, its faith in nature, its confidence in the power of reason to shape 
conduct, with a readiness, once the “facts” are garnered, to take sides, to 
adopt (which is the real appeal of Orwell) a fiercely moral foundation of 
politics. It is a classical tradition in political thought; Mr. Parkin’s recent 
essay on Burke has reminded us that Burke must be seen, not merely as an 
exponent of practical statecraft or leader of a revolt against the eighteenth 
century, but above all as a moral theorist.*? In this way, the problem of 
value is not evaded. It is incorporated into a system that reconciles research 
and value, humanism and science, that seeks to fulfill the great dream of 
the philosopher-scientists of the seventeenth century. Only in that way 
can the social scientist avoid the charge that the discipline he practices is 
the instrument of an authoritarian social engineering. 
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IV 


If there has been a “decline of Liberalism,” the debate has at least been 
taken up by both the British Left and the American Right. For neither the 
British Right nor the American Left has had much to contribute. The 
latter has never been intellectually prepossessing; it has been isolated as an 
urban expression; and it has been frequently romatically American, as a 
book like Gustavus Myers’s America Strikes Back of 1935 shows. The former 
has already given up its postwar effort to construct a “new Conservatism” 
and with exceptions such as lively minds like Christopher Hollis or Quintin 
Hogg, its doctrinal foundations, if any, remain, as Mr. Churchill’s new 
History of the English-Speaking Peoples bears witness, those of an idea of 
political liberty set within the grand Whiggery of Augustan England. 
Theory, in the one case, has been sterilized by the pervasive influence of 
Pragmatism, in the other case by the splendid prejudice of the English con- 
servative that ideas are not necessary to a governing class that has ruled 
without interruption for some three hundred years. 

That postwar America is conservative is not in doubt. Nor is it difficult 
to trace the sources of that mood: a luxuriant material prodigality, the dis- 
appearance of the worst features of prewar poverty, the solid comfort of the 
new suburbanites, the search for status of the rising minority-groups as they 
have climbed the economic ladder and, in reaction to the latter, the invoca- 
tion of an “old American” tradition on the part of the older ethnic strains 
of the American aristocracy. But a conservative mood is not a conservative 
philosophy and, so far, what has passed for the latter has been little more 
than a reaction against some of the more naive or illogical assumptions of 
classical Liberalism; and even that is not new, for the fallacies of rationalism 
were noted by Mill’s conservative critics as soon as his mid-Victorian essay 
was published.** Beyond that, it is difficult to see anything solid in the 
American “new Conservatism.” The genealogy it invokes has been an 
assortment of names from Adams to Babbitt that have little in common save 
a dislike for the business spirit. Unlike its English counterpart, it has been 
unable to release its feelings in an unashamed passion for the restoration 
of a social order long dissolved. It has failed, finally, to identify any strategi- 
cally located social class in the American structure which could conceiv- 
ably become the vehicle of a conservative program. 

As a consequence, the movement is involved in paradox. It attempts to 
transplant English Tory Democracy to the American scene. But there is a 
vast chasm between the great American fortunes and the great houses of the 
English political tradition described in diaries like those of Croker and 
Greville, for while the latter have regarded politics as the highest function 
of a governing class and as the trust the gentleman owes to classes less for- 
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tunately placed than his own, the former have been so preoccupied with 
wealth-making that they have rarely come to see politics in the grand man- 
ner. While the English gentleman has embraced a Burkean—Disraelian 
paternalism based upon an alliance of aristocrat and worker, the American 
businessman has been, as a class, hostile to the growth of the welfare state. 
Professor Rossiter is thus obliged to confess that the class has altogether 
failed to support the conservative philosophy and that its history can be 
summed up, indeed, as the “alienation” of the “conservative” from con- 
servatism.** Similarly, Mr. Viereck, after a lively plea for a return to patri- 
cian values, notes with honest frankness that there is nothing to justify any 
hope of such a return and that, in any case, if conservatism has anything to 
do with historical tradition, the Truman Democrats have a more august 
tradition than the Taft Republicans since the latter’s origins go back no 
further than the Gilded Age.*® The public-spirited patrician is, of course, 
not unknown in America. But he is rarely in an openly conservative camp. 
From Jefferson to Stevenson, he has been in the liberal camp. The socially 
conscious business leader — who must be the head and center of an Ameri- 
can conservatism if it is to be real —is rare indeed, and even as energetic 
a champion as Mr. Viereck is driven to acknowledge that much of the con- 
temporary language about “business responsibility” is hypocritical and there- 
fore much less pleasing than the honest arrogance of the Robber Barons.*® 
Mr. Lippmann’s conception, once more, of the political executive who will 
be the disinterested guardian of the public interest assumes that democracy 
can safely discard its institutional safeguards against abuse of power and 
surrender itself to the self-restraining wisdom of his executive elite. Yet his- 
tory offers no example of a ruling class that has not abused such a threat 
and, indeed, it is of the essence of American political thought that it has 
been belligerently sceptical of the doctrine of trusteeship. 

The philisophical content of American conservatism, as a result, is 
nebulous. A representative book such as Professor Rossiter’s Conservatism 
in America invokes both the Burkean mystique and laissez-faire individual- 
ism so much that it is difficult to say whether its author is liberal or conser- 
vative. The logical dilemma here, indeed, is that if the conservatism is to be 
something more than simply a romantic nostalgia for traditions that have no 
American foundation it is driven back into the pervasive liberal rhetoric of 
the American debate and thus becomes merely a reiteration that there must 
be a conservation of liberal values. The only way to avoid the dilemma is 
to espouse openly an antiliberal ethic. It is in that sense that the real 
conservatives are writers like Whittaker Chambers, whose Witness is a neo- 
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Catholic essay in religious obscurantism;*? or writers like Professor Kirk, 
whose nostalgia for the Augustan territorial aristocracy leads him, in his 
Program for Conservatives, into a thoroughgoing attack upon the mild social 
liberalism that Shaftesbury or Disraeli might have espoused. This portion 
of the “radicals of the right” has at least the merit of being “radical” in the 
sense that it rejects the status quo and the politics of liberal compromise.** 
Its supreme irony is that its noble regret, as in Professor Kirk, for the 
Churchillian dream of Augustan nobility, becomes transmuted, once it 
comes down to practical policies, into a support of a Bourbon Republican 
party of which there is a famous passage of sardonic criticism in one of Mr. 
Churchill’s own early speeches. For those conservatives, again, who see 
little hope in any social class there is only a retreat into a conservatism of 
private taste and individual manners; Mr. Viereck thus turns his back on 
politics and argues for a purely academic conservative ethic.*® All in all, 
the American conservatives have sought to impose an English gentlemanly 
code upon an American democratic experience and have thereby violated 
the chief impulse of conservative thought pregnant in Burke’s dictum that 
it is urgent to attend to the nature rather than to the reasonings of men. 
“To write about conservative politics in America,” a recent writer has 
recorded, “is to chronicle the political performance of American busi- 
ness.” °° No American philosophy, of any brand, can ignore that truth. 
Even more. The conditioned reflex of conservatism is to resist change, 
even to insist that change does not take place. It lacks, in Mannheim’s 
sentence, all those reflections and illuminations of the historical process 
which come from a progressive impulse. As it states its theory it is tempted 
to rewrite history as a footnote to the theory. It is instructive to record how 
the American conservative thus reconstructs American history in such a 
way as to demote the ineluctably basic factor of the national experience. 
Professor Rossiter’s thesis that the American Revolution was in no real sense 
a revolution at all ** thus mistakes the fact that its authors were not demo- 
crats for the fallacious argument that they were therefore not innovators, 
for there clearly was that revolutionary break with tradition all conservatism 
resists. Professor Boorstin’s thesis, likewise, of a constitutional conservatism 
as the major issue of the Civil War*? is only valid so long as Calhoun, and 
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not Madison, for example, is cited as the correct commentator upon the 
original intent of the Constitution; yet not only was Madison the chief 
framer of the Constitution, but he also vigorously contested in his own day 
Calhoun’s denial that the constitutional intent was to erect a government 
founded upon the revolutionary dogma of popular sovereignty.®® In a 
similar fashion, Professor McCloskey manages to transform an Anglophobe 
Yankee entrepreneur like Andrew Carnegie into a “conservative,” and Pro- 
fessor Kirk claims Cardinal Newman for the same portrait gallery; yet the 
one penned a well-known popular defense of capitalist individualism, while 
the other advanced a theory of doctrinal development which, as his 
Anglican critics perceived, was calculated to destroy the very foundations 
of the Church of England. The entire historiographical procedure is weak 
because it applauds as “conservative” processes of change denounced in 
their own day by contemporary conservatives as presumptuous irreverence. 
It is curious that the American followers of Burke do not see that what 
Burke himself was doing in his Appeal from the New to the Old Whigs was 
to canonize the Revolution of 1688 into a conservative act when in reality 
the Whiggism of its leaders was a revolutionary act against prescriptive 
authority properly perceived by contemporary conservatives like the Non- 
Jurors. It is a fallacy of antecedent that afflicts all social philosophies; Marx 
committed a similar distortion of history in acclaiming the Ten Hours Bill of 
1847 as a proof of the growing revolutionary maturity of the Victorian work- 
ing class. Conservatism shares with radicalism the dangers of such utopian- 
ism. It theorizes as much as the system-making philosophies it attacks. Pro- 
fessor Pares has pointed out, in this respect, how much of Burke’s ideas were 
impossibly idealist in eighteenth-century England and that subsequent 
generations have wrongly assumed he had the best of the argument on 
matters such as party and political representation only because of the suc- 
cess of the two-party system in the later period of Victorian England.** The 
contemporary American conservatives no more offer means of having their 
ideas accepted by the business class or the politicians than did Burke suggest 
how his own ideas could be accepted by the great territorial magnates of his 
time. Nor — to take another example — do they show how their argument 
for a revival of religious belief has any real meaning in a society where 
religion has become just a therapeutic mechanism for the invocation of 
“peace of mind” in people whose sense of purpose in life has been eroded 
by a luxuriant materialism.**> The same is true of British conservatism. 
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Young conservatives such as Mr. Quintin Hogg have urged the same return 
to religion as a social tie.5* But all the most recent evidence indicates that 
traditional religious sanctions mean little to the average Englishman; the 
working-class man who said of his mates, “They’d sooner go to a pub than 
a church and so would I,” *? was expressing a hostile attitude so widespread 
as almost to justify the conclusion that a French sort of anticlericalism is 
present in the popular English attitudes to the churches. °* The conserva- 
tive, clearly enough, is isolated from the crowd. And if he seeks to ration- 
alize that fact through a theory of “elites” and “masses” he does so only by 
abdicating the traditional conservative ideal of an alliance of scholar- 
gentleman and populace against the business ethic. 


Vv 


The contribution of the British Left starts, of course, from an acceptance 
of the welfare state. Its Fabian strain has throughout emphasized the para- 
mountcy of the community welfare as the prime goal of policy. It has thus 
avoided the liberal emphasis upon freedom as consisting primarily in the 
protection of individual self against social restraint. Much of the contem- 
porary liberal discussion still upholds the emphasis and some of its ele- 
ments, as in logical positivism and analytical philosophy, have consequently 
moved further and further away from the basic interrelationship of man, 
nature, and society as the foundation of worthwhile enquiry into the prob- 
lems. The Lockean influence, in this respect, has been a narrowing one; 
for even if Locke’s doctrine affords a guarantee of personal liberty it ignores 
the problem of social growth and is insufficient as a basis for the formation 
and maintenance of organized society; and if Hobbes’s system resulted in a 
justification of the absolutism of the state, Locke’s system involved the 
assertion of the absolutism of the individual citizen.5® Much of what passes 
for criticism of the welfare society has been reiteration of that solipsist 
individualism. 

The welfare state, of course, is not the socialist commonwealth. England 
is still at bottom a class-ridden society, a Dickensian mixture of aristocratic 
remnants, plutocratic influence and middle-class sentiment. Professions 
such as the law and medicine, although not closed castes, still carry the 
marks of hereditary occupations.” Institutions such as the Anglican Church 
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continue to be bastions of social privilege and bishops, as a class, come over- 
whelmingly from a single social stratum trained in select schools like Marl- 
borough and Merchant Taylors.*: The Diplomatic Service, despite the Eden 
reforms of 1943 and despite the proof, in the figure of Mr. Bevin, that a 
trade-union leader can become an outstanding Foreign Secretary, still resists 
effective democratization, and since 1945 only the occasional ambassador, 
Lord Halifax or Sir Oliver Franks, has been drawn from outside the ranks 
of the traditional career men.*? The sociology of the peerage shows that, 
in its present state, approximately three-quarters of its members come from 
the “public schools” and that, the creation of some one hundred new peers 
by Labour Cabinets since 1945 notwithstanding, an ennobled individual 
very rapidly acquires the conservative instincts of noblesse oblige and, in 
addition, sends his sons to Eton or Harrow and himself will seek out a 
business position rarely below the board-room level. It is also of interest to 
note that two of the major occupational sources of the class are ex-Army 
regular officers (39 per cent of all peers) and lawyers (25 per cent of new 
peers).®* Behind all this there lies the common source of a privileged 
educational system that has been substantially untouched by reform. For 
apart from the grotesque exclusiveness of the “public school,” recent in- 
vestigations of educational opportunity at both the grammar-school and 
university level suggest that, in the first place, a boy coming from a middle- 
class home has a greater chance of entering a grammar school than a boy 
from a working-class home and, secondly, the growing democratization of 
“Oxbridge” has meant, in terms of social attitudes, an assimilation of the 
working-class student into the value-system of the traditional upper-class 
influence.** The consequence, as Professor Pear has displayed in his fas- 
cinating study, is that English life is still pretty well dominated by a set of 
social prejudices and class differentiations based not so much upon grada- 
tions of income as upon the more subtle differences of speech, manners, 
dress, leisure pursuits, even modes of eating and drinking; and all of them 
defended in terms of a vague ideology of “character” calculated to sustain 
the national habits of class separatism. Nor has this been seriously changed 
by the advent of new elites that, in themselves, are doing much to break 
down the more comic aspects of that separatism and to challenge the con- 
servative spirit of the older professions, for although they are more hospitable 
to talent and ability they have not seriously challenged the basic societal 
values and, indeed, themselves constitute covert elites profoundly disturb- 
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ing to the principle of national community.** The group-novel of C. P. 
Snow is a vast fictional footnote to that truth. 

If it be true that the democratic spirit is modifying all this, at least three 
comments need to be added. The first is that much of the change stems 
from quite nonsocialist causes. For just as much of the Liberal social legis- 
lation of 1906-14 was the outcome of a militant trade-unionism which the 
Webbs distrusted, so much of the Labour welfare legislation since 1940 has 
been the outcome of a mental revolution born itself of that process of war 
which the Webbs again, unlike Marx, neglected to appreciate as a major 
precipitant of social change. The second point is that Great Britain is still 
far from being either an economic or a social democracy. Essential indus- 
tries like food processing, engineering, chemicals, shipbuilding, armaments, 
automobile manufacture, have been left relatively untouched by any prin- 
ciple of economic democracy, and it is doubtful whether the American 
method of “trust busting,” implicit in the Monopolies and Restrictive Prac- 
tices Act of 1948, will be any more successful in Britain than it has been in 
the United States. The British welfare-capitalism, like the American, has 
of course disproved the Marxian prophecy of increasing pauperization. But 
compared to the living-standards of the American labor-aristocracy or to 
those of his own upper middle class, the British worker still lives a narrow 
and cramped life. He travels a little more, but only a little more, than his 
father; his housing is still frequently bleak and ugly; he still does not regard 
things like the telephone or the automobile as his natural right; it is even 
possible to argue, as Mr. Hoggart has done in his controversial book, The 
Abuse of Literacy, that his cultural standards have declined in the last 
generation. Nor should the income-redistribution of the welfare state be 
exaggerated, for it would probably be true to say, as Mr. Strachey has urged, 
that it has done little more than to enable the working classes to hold their 
own and thereby to keep just about in step with the general rise in wealth. 
It follows from this, as the third point, that the welfare state has not so 
much radically revised British social relationships as permitted the rise of a 
relatively larger minority of talented lower-class individuals into the strata 
above them. Public taxation has done little to eliminate the unearned in- 
come of the functionless shareholders of public companies, on the one hand, 
or the capital gains that have generated a new style of conspicuous con- 
sumption in the English rich, on the other; nor, even more important as a 
source of inegalitarianism, has it done much to reform a social value system 
wherein long and arduous work is often meanly rewarded and easy and 
satisfying work is generally well-paid. There is still a dual educational 
system, with the new modern school catering mainly for the lower-class 
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pupil and the “public school” for the more prosperous elements of the 
middle classes, the latter being patronized, ironically, by many Labour 
parents. Altogether, English society remains still pretty much the prisoner 
of a deep and intractable social snobbishness. The snobbishness is fre- 
quently most ardently supported by those who have most recently benefited 
from it; it is not for nothing that the symbolic hero-figure of the society has 
become the type of Lucky Jim, half graspingly selfish, half belligerently 
class-conscious, just as after 1832 the symbol of the new middle class was 
the figure of Becky Sharp. The religion of inequality remains; only more de- 
votees have been permitted into the temple. The truth is an old truth 
in English social development. “The lowest plebeian by birth,” observed 
Bulwer-Lytton caustically in his brilliant yet neglected book, England and 
the English, on the transition after 1832 from aristocracy to middle-class 
rule, “has only to be of importance to become the bitterest aristocrat in 
policy. The road to honours is apparently popular; but each man rising 
from the herd has endeavored to restrain the very principle of popularity 
by which he has risen. So that, while the power of attaining eminent station 
has been open to all ranks, yet in proportion as that power bore any indi- 
vidual aloft, you might see it purifying itself of all democratic properties, 
and beautifully melting into that aristocratic atmosphere which it was per- 
mitted to attain.” ® 

Two recent books have attempted a restatement of socialist theory in the 
light of all this, Mr. Crosland’s The Future of Socialism and Mr. Strachey’s 
Contemporary Capitalism. Mr. Crosland’s book is a frank attempt at re- 
visionism based on the supposition that postwar welfare policies have solved 
in effect the great question of the ownership of production-means within 
the economy. It is its thesis that because of new factors —the growing 
supersession of the shareholder by the managerial personnel, the enlarged 
power of the trade-union, more economic equality — the issue of owner- 
ship is increasingly irrelevant, so that nationalization becomes an obsolete 
item of social theory. The argument reflects the assumption that the 
national economy is now safely launched upon a smooth passage into a sort 
of Swedo-American community. Yet the assumption is not incontrovertible. 
To begin with, it accepts the managerialist thesis when it is recognized that, 
even in the leading American capitalism, the reality of economic power is 
still held by an alliance of the traditional rich and the chief corporation 
executives wherein the managers play a secondary role.** And even if 
the thesis were true, it is quite alien to socialist thought to assume that such 
a grave responsibility to society should rest on the uncertain foundations of 
correct behavior on the part of a managerial elite. It is true, as Mr. Cros- 
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land argues, that the technique of the public corporation is not utterly 
satisfactory. But that is not sufficient reason for abandoning the technique. 
It could be seen, indeed, as reason for improving it by various methods — 
a modernization of parliamentary control; a new concept of the role of the 
political minister; the widening of opportunity in promotion on the boards, 
at present blocked both by trade-union conservatism and a managerial 
suspicion of the university man; the role of the trade-unions themselves in 
public ownership, especially, on this last point, the growth of new adminis- 
trative bodies such as Development Councils that might break the still 
powerful separation between management and labour.*® Mr. Crosland’s 
attack upon nationalization is all the more remarkable in the light of his 
own rather drastic suggestions for forced income redistribution by way of 
gift taxes, capital gains taxation, and transfer of unearned income to the 
community, for if the question of the ownership of production-means is as 
insignificant as asserted then it is difficult to appreciate the reasons for such 
fiscal radicalism. The present conspicuous consumption of English wealth 
that offends Mr. Crosland flows in large part from the private ownership of 
corporate power in the private sector of the economy. The educational 
privileges Mr. Crosland rightly resents are again in themselves the outcome 
of uncontrolled private means. What emerges from all this is a welfare 
society characterized by a permanent continuation of capitalist enterprise of 
substantial proportions, the effects of which shall be counterbalanced by a 
type of public strategic participation, as outlined in a document like Twen- 
tieth Centry Socialism. Such a society would be divided, not only by entre- 
preneurial forms, but by two sets of social values, one of profit-making, the 
other of public service. Nor is there much evidence to support the assump- 
tion that in the long run the leaders of the private sector will be converted 
to the ethics of socialist organization. It seems far more likely that the 
public sector will be placed on the defensive; indeed, the “new thinking” 
of the Labour party threatens to relegate the state-power, in its Industry 
and Society statement of policy, to the role of an accessory preoccupied with 
the comparatively functionless status of a partner in private firms by the 
acquisition of industrial shares. Undoubtedly, the rule of the public servant 
has its own dangers and Mr. Crossman has noted them in his Fabian pam- 
phlet, Socialism and the New Despotism. But to permit an awareness of the 
dangers to become an attack upon the principle of public control itself (and 
a reading of the Crichel Down debate of 1954 reveals the deep strength 
still of elements that would like to destroy the principle) would be to em- 
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brace the entire catalogue of logical fallacies about “bureaucracy” character- 
istic of the von Hayek school of economic thought.” 

It is the eminent defect of books like Mr. Crosland’s that they abjure 
a general theory and thereby offer an unsatisfactory empiricism. It is the 
merit of books like Mr. Strachey’s that they recognize the need for theory, 
since the “practical” assumptions upon which all men act are, at bottom, 
based upon a theory of the universe. It is Mr. Strachey’s argument that the 
theory the Left needs is still Marxism, but a Marxism stripped of the Stalin- 
ist orthodoxy and of its errors of historical prophecy. The vast diagram of 
capitalism that Marx mapped out is to be seen as the work of a pioneer 
sociologist in a developing rationalist tradition rather than as that of a sort 
of Hebraic prophet prophesying doom. Its theoretical elements must be 
seen, as Marx said of the labor theory of value in his letter to Schmidt, as 
operative concepts that stand or fall by their utility in describing the reali- 
ties of industrial society. Where Marx went wrong was to assume that 
tendencies like the level of subsistence-wages and growing institutional con- 
centration would lead to the increasing pauperization of the mass, without 
appreciating that in later capitalism those tendencies would be overruled by 
essentially noneconomic forces such as the growth of democratic working- 
class institutions. Where he was right was to diagnose the innate tendency 
of capitalism, in its laws of capital accumulation, to ever-growing inequali- 
ties; and if these have been mitigated in the century since he wrote it is not 
because of the inherent benevolence of the system but because of the 
economic consequences of democracy. Marx himself would have taken ac- 
count of these new developments had he lived; for his massive structure 
was no eighteenth-century mechanico-materialism but an attempt to apply 
rational enquiry to the changing processes of society. His great mistake was 
to assume the permanency of the conditions of the brutalized mid-Victorian 
capitalism of his own day; but it is a mistake that is unpardonable in the 
modern Marxist. 

What emerges from all this? In the first place, the improvement in the 
workers’ lot since Marx wrote must be seen, not as an intrinsic trait of 
capitalism nor, Fabian-wise, as the conversion of its governing class to social 
liberalism, but as the result of organized action by worker and farmer to 
counteract the tendencies of the system. Secondly, political democracy thus 
acts upon economic forces in a mode of mutual influence, and to fail to see 
that is to embrace the misleading Stalinist picture of modern capitalism. The 
task before the Labour parties is to see the struggle in terms of the effort of 
democracy to preserve and extend the democratic forces that thus impinge 
on capitalism. And, third, it is urgent to recognize the essential fragility of 
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the democratic character even of British society. Its institutions, in that 
society, have only been completed within the last thirty-five years. Its classic 
inventions, such as freedom of the press, have failed to fulfill the dreams of 
their early democratic champions. There is still far too little real participa- 
tion of the average citizen in the processes of government. Democratic con- 
trol over the main national institutions, however real in the political field, 
is still very imperfect in the economic and industrial field. The snobbish- 
ness which gives unequal rewards to the “wage-earner” and the “salary- 
earner” remains powerful and widespread. Above all, there are ominous 
signs indicating that the climate of political opinion in upper-class English 
society is becoming increasingly illiberal and antidemocratic. For as the pos- 
sibility has grown, in however small a way, that the apparatus of the state- 
power may be employed in the interests of the majority there has grown up 
in response a rediscovery of the early nineteenth-century doctrine that “the 
State” is the most hideous engine of oppression conceived of by the mind 
of man. It is symptomatic that a conservative political mystic like Lord 
Percy of Newcastle can be acclaimed as a sort of new Burke, and that Mill’s 
fears of majority rule are enthusiastically restated by Mr. Beloff and Pro- 
fessor Oakeshott.” 

Despite its weaknesses — the social scientist will note the absence of any 
real sociology in the argument — the book has the supreme merit of dis- 
proving the popular American belief that the Labour party has exhausted 
its promise. The achievement after 1945 was wholly exceptional in that it 
was able to inherit the élan of a wartime social revolution and, even then, 
it was far more an extension of the social services of the 1906 variety and 
far less the use of the tax weapon for a radical transformation of national 
wealth and income. It has been more distributist than productionist; the 
Labour party has hardly begun to seize hold of the vast possibilities of 
science and technology; it is suggestive that Great Britain still retains a 
national road system that is hopelessly obsolete in terms of modern needs. 
To recognize all this might be the medicine Labour needs in order to shake 
off its present mood of cautious apology. 


VI 


Yet political programs do not survive without faith. And the most dis- 
tinct impression that analysis of the Angle-American debate leaves is the 
feeling that both American liberalism and British socialism have lost much 
of their faith in the democratic dogma. The one has sought to innoculate 
itself against erratic beliefs by asserting that it has no beliefs at all, and the 
subsequent corrosion of morale and intellectual courage in the American 
college liberal professor is grimly catalogued in the Lazarsfeld Report for the 
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Fund for the Republic. The other has allowed itself to become too much 
absorbed by the aristocratic spirit of the English Establishment — against 
which Dickens waged a ceaseless war for a whole lifetime — so that, with 
all the rest, it has become the target of the frustrations of a younger 
generation for whom all politics have become flat, stale, and unprofitable. 
The personal outcome, on the American side, is the characteristic figure of 
the middle-class professional man, such as Hamilton Basso’s hero of Anson 
Page in The View from Pompey’s Head, who has finally gained in middle 
age all the rewards that professional success can offer but is still haunted 
by a pervasive sense of failure, of promise unfulfilled; while on the English 
side it is the characteristic figure of the Fabian public man, such as Bernard 
Sands in Angus Wilson’s Hemlock and After, whose sophisticated human- 
ism has faded into a pursuit of socially marginal private pleasures because, 
at bottom, it has never been much more than an expression of upper-class 
social sensibility. The retreat from social obligation has in turn been encour- 
aged by a nice neo-Tractarian preoccupation with the private mood and the 
personal experience, with all of its concomitant features — a mania for self- 
accusation, the anarchy of self-revelation, a distrust in the power of reason 
to solve the problems of life, an alliance, at its worst, of intellectual charm 
and moral bankruptcy in the ideal person-types that it worships. As all this 
becomes the mood of the educated classes of Western European—American 
society the historian is forcibly reminded of the mood of educated Romans 
on the eve of the victory of a popular Christianity they could neither under- 
stand nor appreciate. He sees men once again on the threshold of a new era 
in which their old faiths must either reform themselves to fill the spiritual 
vacuum of a tired age or be supplanted by new faiths more meaningful for 
the experience of the world-masses who have lived their silent lives beyond 
the privileged orbit of the Western—Christian tradition. 

For in the long run men yield their allegiance less to the logic that illumi- 
nates than to the faith that sets the heart on fire. The heart of man, as 
Newman emphasized in a great passage, “is commonly reached not through 
the reason, but through the imagination by means of direct impressions, by 
the testimony of facts and events, by history and by description. Persons 
influence us, voices melt us, looks subdue us, deeds inflame us. Many a 
man will live and die upon a dogma; no man will be a martyr for a con- 
clusion.” That great truth of human nature is perhaps the secret to the 
renovation of liberalism in an illiberal age. It was a truth Beatrice Webb 
glimpsed as she sought to assess the meaning of the collapse of British 
socialism after 1931. “Have we the material,” she asked, “in the British 
Labour Movement from which can be evolved something of the nature of 
a religious order — a congregation of the faithful who will also be skilful 
technicians in social reconstruction? What undid the two Labour Govern- 
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ments was not merely their lack of knowledge and the will to apply what 
knowledge they had, but also their acceptance, as individuals, of the way 
of life of men of property and men of rank. It is a hard saying and one that 
condemns ourselves as well as others of the Labour Government: You can- 
not engineer an equalitarian state if you yourself are enjoying the pomp 
and circumstance of the city of the rich surrounded by the city of the 
poor.” ** That sentiment was to produce later the fantastic misunderstand- 
ings in the Webb’s famous book on Soviet Russia wherein the Communist 
party was seen as such a religious order but the grim implications of that fact 
for democracy and individual freedom were quite disregarded, and disre- 
garded largely because the Webbs failed to see that the Messianic fervor of 
the Bolshevik, his apocalyptic dogmatism, his ruthless selflessness, were 
things to be understood adequately only within the large perspective of the 
fact that Soviet Russia owes as much to its origins in Byzantium as it does to 
its revolt against Western Christianity. Yet the truth remains a vital truth for 
any Western movement that seeks to meet the challenge of the new modern 
political religions. It must know what it is for as well as what it is against. It 
must have moral passion. Above all, it must consciously seek real under- 
standing between intellectual and people. So long as the intellectual culti- 
vates a nice contempt for an undifferentiated “mass” or so long as he merely 
feels a helpless shame at losing his own working-class roots — much of the 
nature of the “angry young men” in Britain flows from that source — he 
will utterly sterilize the possibility of such an understanding. 

The understanding will need to effect itself, indubitably, at two levels. 
To begin with, it must rise above its neo-Churchillian tendency to assume 
that the world is restricted in effect to the contemporary Atlantic world. 
For fifty years of Europe are no longer equal to a cycle of Cathay. There 
exist other great world religions, such as Islam and Hinduism, that surpass 
in their massive followings the historic Christian churches of the West, and 
it is doubtful if world leadership can now so blandly assume the “Christian” 
answer to the present discontents. Anglo-American thought has hardly be- 
gun to appreciate the meaning of the observation of the Indian delegate to 
the General Assembly of the United Nations in its 1954 session that it is in 
Europe that the great wars of the modern period have all begun and that it 
is from Europe that they have been carried to other parts of the world. 
What flows from all this, secondly, is that just as in the nineteenth century 
the central challenge to liberalism lay in the answer it provided to domestic 
inequality in the industrializing societies, in the twentieth century it lies in 
the answer that must be provided to the growing international inequality 
between the technologically advanced and the underdeveloped nations. 
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Both American liberalism and British socialism have been handicapped in 
this endeavor, the one because of the deep and pervasive strength of Ameri- 
can isolationism, the other because of the fact that the Fabians assumed the 
continuing existence of the British international hegemony based upon the 
massive power of the London financial market in the world economic sys- 
tem. They have misunderstood the character of the new colonial national- 
isms, again, because there is a temptation of American liberalism to see all 
anti-imperial effort through the historically distorting perspective of 1776, 
and a temptation, likewise, in British socialism to imagine its own British 
middle-class culture-pattern as the natural model for the colonial peoples 
as they move towards national self-government. Both of them have yet 
fully to sense that men are passing through one of those seminal moments in 
history, such as the breakdown of the Roman Empire or the Reformation or 
the French Revolution, when a whole civilization must undertake funda- 
mental readjustment to new and strange forces or else, like a score of 
civilizations before it, perish because it has failed to act as flexibly as the age 
inescapably demands. 
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alert to international projects for world collectivism may perceive 

certain defenses from such projects in the Rochdale principles which, 
since World War II, have abided pragmatic tests —- especially in the West- 
ern states. Moreover, during the past century, other Rochdale triumphs 
have been extended world-wide despite international encumbrances. For 
the Rochdale Society of Equitable Pioneers as founded in England in 1844, 
with twenty-eight members, operated upon principles that since then have 
been basic to co-operative associations in forty-six of the United States of 
America and thirty-nine countries of the world, serving approximately fifty 
million co-operators in nearly sixty thousand societies — a significant factor 
in this global Machine Age. 

In England in the 1950’s, the co-operative movement embraced more 
than ten million members and its annual retail trade exceeded £500,000,- 
000.1 In the United States during the same years there were approximately 
six million co-operative association members participating in about $6,000,- 
000,000 worth of annual business through nearly twenty thousand local 
co-operative associations — the memberships in America having increased 
eight times in fifteen years, the organizations four times, and the business 
volume eleven times. Accordingly, about 2 per cent of the annual Ameri- 
can retailing was through co-operatives. In some communities from 30 to 
50 per cent of the retailing was co-operative. 

This expansion from the original Rochdale model comprised four 
specific kinds of co-operatives: production, marketing, purchasing, and fi- 
nancing — in which labor power, products, purchasing power, and funds 
respectively were pooled. Likewise, it comprised wholesale as well as retail 
operations, and various forms of organization: “centralized,” with its col- 
lective bargaining features; “federated”; and the “co-operative terminal 
sales agency.” These naturally involved a great variety of subject-matter 
services: housing, health, and insurance, as well as a wide multiplicity of 
commodity supplies. 

The essential Rochdale principle of co-operative association economy is 
that the association shall be operated purely for service and not at all for 
direct profit as such. Indirectly, the patron may enjoy a quasi-profit in that 
he may accumulate more savings than he would accumulate in a profit- 
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inspired economy. This was stressed at the American Institute of Co-opera- 
tives at its annual meeting in 1951 in Utah, when President Ernest L. 
Wilkinson of Brigham Young University declared of farmers’ co-operatives 
that “unlike the ordinary commercial corporation, they are set up so that in 
general they do not make profits themselves, but exist only to make in- 
creased earnings for their owners. By organizing together and jointly selling 
their products through a farmer co-operative, farmers get a better price for 
their products. By co-operating in the organization and maintenance of a 
purchasing organization, farmers are able to purchase their supplies for 
less — so they make a larger net profit.” * 

The federal government apparently is congenial to such a view. At least 
the Income Tax Statute of 1951 exempted co-operatives from income tax 
even though the government required accurate accountings of their finan- 
cial operations. This exemption was strictly Rochdale. Yet this principle of 
non-profit economy is neither socialistic nor the nemesis of the free enter- 
prise system. On the contrary, it authoritatively has been hailed as essentially 
capitalistic, a saviour of free enterprise. President Wilkinson averred that 
the farmer co-operatives 
are by nature capitalistic in inception and fruition, and are a part of the capitalistic econ- 
omy, of what is left of our system of free enterprise. They are capitalistic, in the first 
place, because they exist to make money for their owners—the farmers who own them.... 

A further evidence of capitalism is the belief and insistence of farmers that they be 
permitted to manage their own property themselves — that they be free from the beguile- 
ment and interference of government. 

In general, farmers and other businessmen are opposed to governmental participation 
in business. Theoretically, they regard the role of government in business as merely that 
of an umpire.* 

Operating capital, of course, may be acquired by co-operatives by such 
means, withholding some of their patronage returnable differential, by 
maintaining a revolving fund, by investments in subsidiary corporations, as 
well as by limited sales of stock. As to free enterprise, Ezra Taft Benson, 
Secretary of Agriculture, advised the same Institute in 1951 that “Co- 
operatives might well sponsor scholarships and provide contests dealing 
with Americanism — our way of life and the free enterprise system.” * 

To implement the nonprofit but service principle in co-operative enter- 
prise, this Rochdale principle requires that the differential between cost of 
a commodity sold to a patron and the price that the patron paid for it shall 
be returned to the patron after a periodic accounting for such cost. Like- 
wise must be returned the differential between the cost of marketing a 
commodity and the service charge—in the instance of marketing co- 
operatives. This differential is not classified as a profit, but as a “surplus- 


? American Co-operation (Washington: American Institute of Co-operation, 1951), p. 44. 
* Ibid., pp. 43-44, 46. The italics are Mr. Wilkinson’s. 
*“The Challenge for Co-operatives Today,” American Co-operation, op. cit., p. 132. 
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saving” or “savings return” or “patronage dividend,” and it is returned to 
the patron in proportion to the amount of his patronage. 

According to strict Rochdale procedure, this differential is determined 
after the payment of: “1. Expenses of management. 2. Interest on loans. 
3. Reduction in value of fixed stock. 4. Dividends on subscribed capital. 
5. Increase of capital for the extension of business. 6. Two and a half per 
cent (of the remainder after the above are provided for) applied to educa- 
tional purposes.” ® 

While this principle of patronage returns in proportion to patronage is of 
the essence of the Rochdale system, there are twelve related principles that 
are of like import: 


First. The commodities are not to be sold at cost, but sold at the price 
that is prevalent in the locality where and when sold. This prevents unfair 
competition with other local emporia. 


Second. The interest paid on capital shall be at a fixed rate and such 
interest shall have priority of claim on the differential between cost and 
sales price. This interest normally might range from 5 to 8 per cent and is 
allowed as a service charge for the work performed by capital, but interest 
should never exceed the current rate — or the legal rate. 


Third. There shall be no extension of credit to patrons. All sales are for 
cash on delivery. Credit is considered as a bad social practice, because it 
builds up a cost that must be paid by non-credit consumers; it requires addi- 
tional cost for an extra amount of bookkeeping and for collection activities; 
and it results in a shortage of capital needed to make large-scale purchases 
that would make for good discounts that would benefit the ultimate con- 
sumer. Hence, credit business would discriminate against the cash con- 
sumer. Holyoake regarded credit as “a sign of the anxiety, excitement, and 
fraud of competition.” Perhaps that is severe. But “as Social Reformers, 
they had been taught to believe that it would be better for society, and 
that commercial transactions would be simpler and honester, if credit were 


abolished.” ° 


Fourth. Women are to have equal rights with men in all membership 
affairs. The original Rochdale co-operative was composed of twenty-seven 
men and one woman. Likewise in America, the Patrons of Husbandry, 
founded in 1867, known as “The Grange,” which advanced co-operative 
buying, was open to both sexes with equal rights — as it still is. 


Fifth. To prevent control by money power, no member ordinarily is to 
be allowed more than one vote and there must be no voting by proxy. As 


° George Jacob Holyoake, Self-help by the People, History of the Rochdale Equitable Pio- 
neers (London: Holyoake & Co., 1857), p. 46. 


*Ibid., p. 10. 
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Mr. J. H. Heckman, of the Co-operative Research and Service Division of 
the Federal Credit Administration told the American Institute in 1951, 
“The intrepid pioneers of Rochdale were so imbued with the one man — 
one vote practice of effecting member control of their community co- 
operative, that, to them, it was a principle. Radiation from this devotion 
has bridged both distance and time to affect co-operatives over most of the 
world.” * Although the strict Rochdale one-member — one-vote principle 
has been modified in some areas of the United States, it obtains among 
about 85 per cent of the former co-operatives, according to Heckman. 

This practice is based on the theory that the economic interests of members are equal. 
Three forces are no doubt responsible for this high proportion. These are: (1) the in- 
fluence of Rochdale; (2) the influence of state statutes (Rochdale also had an influence 
on these statutes), and (3) the fact that it is a widely applicable method. In the states 
where it is required, of course, all co-operatives use this method. According to the latest 
— information, however, this is the dominant method in all of the states except 
These are California and Oregon. Patronage voting, which allows addi- 
tional votes for superlative patronage, however, was instituted in England 
after the Rochdale co-operatives became federated; and, in about sixteen 
American states, patronage voting obtains although most of it is done in 
California and Oregon where federalized co-operatives are well developed. 
So Heckman observes: “Although Rochdale, this formula is also typically 
American. It is as typically Californian, where about two-thirds of the 
co-operatives which use patronage voting are located.” ® 

By 1950, therefore, there obtained in America three methods of voting: 
“These are (1) one member — one vote, (2) according to the number of 
shares of stock held, and (3) a combination of one member — one vote and 
patronage. Many adaptations and variations occur in the last two.” '° 


Sixth. The number of shares of stock that any member may own is 
limited — usually to about five shares. 


Seventh. There shall be held frequent regular meetings in the interest 
of the co-operative’s welfare. In the early days of Rochdale these were 
encouraged to the point of tedium, but it seemed to pay dividends in mu- 
tual interest. James P. Warbasse, veteran of the Co-operative League of 
America, felt it wise to have “education in the principles and aims of co- 
operation, with the view of expansion into larger fields.” *' Failures of 
co-operatives operating on non-Rochdale principles were not to be a per- 
petual obstacle. 

TJ. H. Heckman, “Matching Co-operative Principles with Present-Day Practices — Demo- 

cratic Member—Control Principles,” American Co-operation, op. cit., p. 74. 

5 Ibid., p. 76. 
* Ibid., p. 75. 
* Ibid., p. 76. 


™ See J. P. Warbasse, The Co-operative Consumers’ Movement in the United States (New 
York: Co-operative League of America, 1920). 
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Eighth. The accounts of the co-operative must be presented to all mem- 
bers regularly. Originally, Rochdale took an inventory once a year. In 
many American co-operatives, the credit department is a major functionary. 


Ninth. The co-operative, being a nonprofit enterprise, is not subject to 
income tax. That was declared by the Rochdale Pioneers as early as 1856, 
when they declared: “Resolved, that we do not pay the Income Tax until 
we are made.” The collector tried to “make them.” He threatened to “seize 
the goods of the Store.” But the Pioneers resolved that “the Income Tax 
Collector take his own course.” 1* By 1893, he apparently had not done 
otherwise. And in America, despite opposition, the Rochdale experience 
has been upheld. 


Tenth. The co-operatives shall be nonsectarian and nonpartisan. This 
is in accordance with a resolution of the Third London Co-operative Con- 
gress in 1832 which provided: “Whereas, the co-operative world contains 
persons of all religious sects, and of all political parties, it is unanimously 
resolved, that Co-operators, as such, are not identified with any religious, 
irreligious, or political tenets whatever; neither those of Mr. Owen, or any 
other individual.” ** 


Eleventh. The membership of co-operatives shall not be restricted to 
any number. Membership shall be unlimited. The books shall ever be 
open — with no closed shop. But there might be moral character qualifi- 
cations for membership and restraints upon personal conduct. This was 
emphasized in America in the Natick Protective Union where members 
were to be abstainers from intoxicating beverages. Likewise the Co-opera- 
tive Coopers of Minneapolis prohibited the use of intoxicating liquors, on 
their premises. These, however, were local regulations incident to their 
general operations, and co-operatives in general confined their rulings pri- 
marily to the principles of business administration as such. 


Twelfth. The value of the shares shall remain at the same price level 
as they were when they were issued, thus rendering speculation out of 
consideration, and possibly deterring inflation. 


The result of these principles in American practice as assayed by Mr. 
Lennart G. Bryngelsson, in his “Survey of Consumers’ Co-operatives in the 
United States,” is: 


Co-operation is the essence of Democracy because: (1) It is purely voluntary; (2) Each 
member shares alike; (3) There is no sectarianism; (4) It makes no class distinctions; 
(5) It offers genuine hope to the small wage earner with a family; (6) It eliminates the 
incentive of cut throat competition; (7) It helps to train the younger generation in the 
principles and philosophy of co-operation which in the end benefits all — because it bene- 


™ George Jacob Holyoake, Self-help by the People, The History of the Rochdale Pioneers. 
(10th ed.; London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co., 1893), p. 50. 


" Ibid., p. 20. 
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fits each and every one; (8) It has proven conclusively that in large scale operations the 
factors of greed, dishonesty, political corruption and huge private accumulation of waste 
surplus can be forestalled or completely done away with.“ 

The history of this co-operative development, especially within the 
United States, within one century necessarily afforded creative edification 
for future practice. While Rochdale was not the first co-operative associa- 
tion in history, the circumstances of its origin afforded a pragmatic test 
which its pattern survived. In the 1840’s the Rochdale weavers had been 
displaced by machinery. Mr. Sharman Crawford informed the Parliament 
that in Rochdale there were 336 persons living on ten pence or less a week. 
There were more than 3,000 who were living on less than two shillings a 
week and five-sixths of them had insufficient bed clothing. In 1843, the 
Rochdale workers met on Sundays in the Temperance or Charbit Reading 
Room. Eventually they attempted “the best means of obtaining the People’s 
Charter.” The youthful Charles Howarth formulated “a device of dividing 
profits on purchases in proportion to each member’s trade.” On October 
24, 1844, the month after Frederick Engels visited Karl Marx in Paris, the 
“Rochdale Society of Equitable Pioneers” was registered, almost synchro- 
nously with the appearance of Frederick Engel’s “Condition of the Working 
Class in England”— and three years before the appearance of the Engels— 
Marx Communist Manifesto in 1847. The Rochdale plan, therefore, was 
the practical workingman’s solution to some rising problems of the budding 
machine age in the very face of the communistic doctrinaire approach of 
Engels and Marx. The Rochdale workers proposed capital from shares of 
one pound a member. They provided for production and distribution of 
commodities and ordained “that, for the promotion of sobriety, a Temper- 
ance Hotel be opened in one of the Society’s houses as soon as convenient.” 

In America, prior to the founding of the Rochdale co-operative in 1844, 
there had been sporadic efforts towards co-operation, but it was not until 
the Granger movement of the 1870’s and the Scandinavian migrations into 
the Northwest at about the same time that the Rochdale idea attained its 
most significant realization. True, in 1794, some cordwainers in Baltimore 
developed a co-operative boot and shoe factory. In 1804, William Bullard 
organized “The Union” as a co-operative colony near the present Potsdam, 
New York, with more than 2,000 acres for utilization. But like Robert 
Owen’s New Harmony, Indiana, in 1824, and the Brook Farm in Massachu- 
setts in 1841, this was a colony community rather than an economic institu- 
tion for the public in general. In the 1830’s, however, there were co-opera- 
tive stores in some states, and in 1831, a Building and Loan Association was 
organized in Philadelphia. In Boston in 1844, John G. Kaulback organized 
“Leading Rochdale principles are treated by Bryngelsson in this Columbia University 


doctoral thesis (1941), as well as by the usual standard works on Cooperatives — 
probably utilizing Holyoake, op. cit., 1857 and 1893. 
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a co-operative buying club somewhat on the same principles of Rochdale 
in that it was to have a “dividing Store,” doing business as the “Working- 
men’s Protective Union” store. Later it was called “Kingsite Consumers’ 
Co-operative Society.” By 1847 it operated many stores and soon it joined 
eleven groups and was federated into the “New England Protective Union” 
associated with four hundred local shops. It was a hearty exposition of the 
co-operative principle, but it ceased before the Civil War. Dairy products 
seemed to invite co-operative administration as early as 1810 when the 
production and marketing of cheese on co-operative principles was at- 
tempted in New York and in Connecticut. In 1841, a “Cheese Ring” was 
organized at Rock Lake, Wisconsin. By 1861, there were similar cheese rings 
in five other states: Vermont, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois, and Michigan. 
But before the outbreak of the Civil War, according to Bryngelsson, nearly 
every co-operative association had ended in failure, excepting the building 
and loan associations. He says that “the consistent mortality among various 
types of co-operative enterprises was due largely to their inability to adhere 
to a basic program such as the one adopted by the Rochdale Pioneers.” ** 
In 1864, however, the Rochdale plan seems to have been used by co-opera- 
tive stores in the Boston area. The Acushment Co-operative Association of 
New Bedford was operating in 1867. By 1870, there were twenty such 
stores and the Rochdale principle seems to have taken root in the East. 
Apple-growers of Hammonton were organized co-operatively in 1867 — the 
year of the founding of the Grange (Patrons of Husbandry) in Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

By 1874, “Co-operation” was the very watchword of the Grange which 
then numbered half-a-million members.** It did collective selling of cotton 
in conservative Alabama, Georgia, Mississippi, and Louisiana. In Texas, the 
State Grange organized the Texas Co-operative Association. Eventually the 
Grange owned several steamboat lines, controlled thirty-two grain elevators, 
and had been able to regulate public utilities through legislation after the 
congenial decision of the United States Supreme Court in Munn v. Illinois 
in 1876. But there were failures due to their insufficient regard for the 
Rochdale principles and later they were officially directed to not deviate 
from those principles.’7 These principles were likewise adopted in 1874 by 


* Bryngelsson, op. cit., p. 32. 


* See Oliver H. Kelley, Origin and Progress of the Order of the Patrons of Husbandry in 
Se enes States, a History from 1866 to 1873 (Philadelphia: J. A. Wagenseller, 
1875). 

* The propagation of the Rochdale principles by the Grange, Patrons of Husbandry, is 
narrated graphically in Solon J. Buck, The Granger Movement (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1913), chapter vii “Business Co-operation,” especially pp. 263-67. 
The Rochdale plan was obstructed for a time by the laws in some of the states of the 
Middle West. For details, see Amos G. Warner, Three Phases of Co-operation in the 
West (“Johns Hopkins University Studies,” Vol. VI, Nos. 7-8 [Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins Press]), pp. 361-441. 
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the newly organized Sovereigns of Labor which apparently had profited 
from the experiences of the Grange. The dairymen again had advanced 
co-operation. In 1891, Professor T. L. Haecker of the University of Min- 
nesota did much to promote co-operative creameries and by 1900 Minnesota 
had five hundred of them. 

The Rochdale principles were advanced effectively in the 1890’s by 
various European immigrants also. In 1895, in Waterbury, Connecticut, 
the Lithuanians developed co-operation very true to Rochdale form. In 
1900 the Finns in the West developed co-operatives that were to be “con- 
sumer-owned, consumer-controlled, and dedicated to the service of the 
consumer.” '* By 1917, they had one hundred and forty-one co-operatives 
including bakeries, publishing houses and boarding houses. The Bohemian 
Miners at Dillonvale, Ohio, in 1906, operated stores on the Rochdale idea, 
and Bryngelsson says that “their success was based on the fact that they 
controlled the market first through an organization of consumers and moved 
back toward production logically and economically.” *® In 1907, some 
Jewish people in New York City formed a co-operative on Rochdale prin- 
ciples and later Mr. Edward A. Filene, the business genius of Boston, pro- 
moted the founding of the Credit Union National Association. During this 
progress the Rochdale principles received wide acclaim from humanitarians 
and spiritual enthusiasts, e.g., Thomas Hughes, author of Tom Brown’s 
School Days; Charles Kingsley in England; Walter Rauschenbusch, Wash- 
ington Gladden, and the Rev. E. Stanley Jones in America; and the Rev. 
Toyohiko Kagawa in Japan — especially as it expanded into wider fields, 
wholesale and international. 

In wholesale operations, the Rochdale ideas early had attained a trial. 
By 1850, the Rochdale Pioneers maintained a wholesale department. This 
was to assist other retail organizations in Lancashire and in Yorkshire to 
procure needed supplies. Wholesale operations were facilitated by the enact- 
ment of the Industrial and Provident Societies Act in 1862. Soon the North 
of England Co-operative Wholesale Industrial Society, Limited, was operat- 
ing successfully. By 1921, there were wholesale co-operatives in fifteen 
countries and an “International Wholesale Society” was a general ideal of 
many of them. Three Scandinavian wholesale societies led with such an 
objective.” By 1876, the Co-operative Wholesale Society established a depot 
in New York and by 1950, the Society did approximately two billion dollars’ 
worth of trade, about 70 per cent of which involved groceries.? In America, 


* Bryngelsson, op. cit., p. 48. 

* Ibid., p. 47. 

* Ibid., p. 18. 

™ Further data in Percy Redfern, The Story of the C. W. S.—the Jubilee History of the 


NDR Wholesale Society, Limited, 1863-1913 (Manchester: C. W. S. Ltd., 
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the wholesale co-operative took firm root in California in 1900 with the 
organization of “The Rochdale Wholesale Company of Oakland.” Within 
ten years it owned fifty stores in California and had 7,000 stockholders. In 
1917, the Central Co-operative Wholesale was organized at Superior, Wis- 
consin, dealing in dry-goods, groceries, and hardware. Serving as a jobbing 
agency, it bought from other wholesalers such commodities as coffee, sugar, 
and feed. It soon developed departments of auditing education and mer- 
chandising. Eventually it popularized the C.O.O.P. brand, and its annual 
sales rose to two million. The Midland Co-operative Wholesale, of Min- 
neapolis, developed services in petroleum, auto accessories, steel, and 
paints. The Eastern Co-operative Wholesale of New York conducted simi- 
lar services.?? 

During the Great Depression, the National Co-operatives, Inc., of Chi- 
cago was formed as “a Federation of Wholesale Companies in the United 
States” — a sort of wholesaler for wholesalers — concerned with production 
and distribution as well as with purchasing. It affiliated with the Inter- 
national Co-operative Wholesale Society. The Co-operative League of the 
U.S.A., being a member of it, was able to procure shipments from such 
functionaries as the Estonian Co-operative Wholesale Society, the French 
Co-operative Wholesale Society and the Scottish Co-operative Wholesale 
Society. The Co-operative League of the U.S.A. reported in 1936 that the 
National Co-operatives, Inc., had: — “1. Helped to build up confidence be- 
tween the wholesalers, 2. Helped to divide territory and eliminate conflict 
between wholesalers over trade areas, 3. Opened a central office in Chicago, 
and hired a full-time manager, 4. Made significant contacts and contracts 
through the International Co-operative Wholesale Society.” ** 

In the co-operative handling of oil, the co-operative wholesale securities 
were enterprising if the Consumers Co-operative Association of Kansas City, 
Missouri — an oil co-operative — is a criterion. For in their publication 
Co-operative Consumer they state their principles on their masthead as 
being: 

1. The organizing of all consumers into local Rochdale Co-operatives for joint purchasing 
of their needs and supplies, and the organizing of all farm producers in Producers 


Co-operatives, with the aim of eventual direct marketing through Consumers Co- 
operatives, eliminating all profit-seeking and speculation. 


. The organizing of all local Consumers’ Co-operatives into regional Wholesale Co- 
operatives for wholesale purchasing and manufacture. 

. The organizing of all regional Wholesale Co-operatives into National Co-operatives, 
Incorporated, for production, distribution, and international co-operative trade. 


. The union of all consumers against exploitation, ignorance, political oppression and 
enforced poverty; for universal plenty, freedom, democracy and education. 


"Further details in J. H. Randall, Consumers’ Co-operative Adventures, Case Studies 
(Whitewater, Wis.: Whitewater Press Co., 1936). 


*% The Co-operative League of the U.S.A., Third Year Book, 1936, p. 66, as cited in Bryn- 
gelsson, op. cit., p. 213. 
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Globally, according to the Peoples Year Book, England in 1950 noted 
that “co-operation in the international field is already strongly supported in 
Government circles. It is recognized that the co-operative system is the 
most suitable means of meeting some of the more urgent needs of the less- 
developed countries. The I.L.O. is actually supporting co-operative activi- 
ties abroad.” ** 

The debit side of the history of Co-operative Associations shows hun- 
dreds of failures — since those of the pre-Civil War period. The United 
States Department of Agriculture showed that in 1911-25 about 11 per cent 
of the co-operatives failed — 1,353 of the 12,000. But Dun’s Review of In- 
solvencies for January 9, 1956, showed about the same per cent of failures 
for business institutions other than financial houses. According to a Con- 
gressional investigation®® in 1928 the chief reasons for the co-operative fail- 
ures seemed to be in this order: (1) mismanagement; (2) financial diffi- 
culties; (3) insufficient business; and (4) voluntary dissolution. 

Broken down, the causes are clearer: 

. Organization mistakes. 

(a) failure to study the needs for an organization and the problems to be met; 

(b) creation of an organization out of proportion to the business to be handled; 

(c) organization extravagance in the matter of equipment needed, promotional ex- 

pense, and initial salaries paid. 
. Mismanagement. — Due to 


(a) lack of understanding of local conditions, 
(b) marketing problems, 

(c) financial requirements, and 

(d) inexperienced officers and managers. 


. Lack of membership support. — Due to 
(a) dissatisfaction with results obtained, 
(b) loss of interest, and 
(c) failure of association to establish local points of contact with members, all of 
which result in an insufficient volume of business. 


. Economic creditors.—Such as price declines and falling off in demand either in 
domestic or export markets. 


. Internal dissension. — Due to selfish motives and the playing of politics on the part of 
the officials.” 

The report affirms, however, that “none of the failures or causes of 
failures as disclosed by this inquiry constitute an argument strong enough to 
condemn the co-operative marketing principle applied to large-scale market- 
ing as distinguished from the local type.” 27 Co-operatives in California, with 
their rich historical background and broad experience, constituted models 


** Co-operative Wholesale Society, op, cit., p. 9. 


*S. Doc. No. 95, 70th Cong., Ist Sess. (1928), Serial 8859, “Co-operative Marketing,” 
pp. lviii-721. 


* Ibid., in Chairman William E. Humphrey’s Letter of Transmittal, p. li. 
* Ibid., p. li. 
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for emulation beyond the Pacific Coast. But the inquiry indicates that a 
successful co-operative marketing organization is dependent upon: 

1. a recognized need for such an organization; 

2. an honest, capable, and efficient management; 

3. a sound financing and marketing policy; and 

4. an informed and loyal membership.” 


It is to be noted that “The failures or successes, however, can not be used 
as a true measure of the soundness of the system, because it has not yet 
had time to determine fully whether or not it can create for itself a place in 
our economic system that will better the financial and social condition of 
the producer and also prove a benefit to the general public.” ** 

As to the Grange co-operative failures in the 1880’s Bryngelsson con- 
cludes: 


1. Badly conceived enterprises tended to increase rather than diminish the Grange’s in- 
debtedness. 


. Too much reliance was placed on political lobbies and favorable legislation. 


. The establishing of manufacturing plants for the production of farm machinery caused 
severe losses. 


. Cut-throat policies of competitors and incompetent management of Grange agents 
forced many of the co-operative stores to close their doors. 


. Thousands of members, due to their strong individualism, found themselves unable to 
assimilate and practice co-operative principles.” 
As to the failures of the co-operatives of the Sovereigns of Industry, 
Bryngelsson concludes that they were due to: 


1. selling its goods and merchandise at cost, thereby encouraging cut-throat competitions 
among retail merchants; 


extending credit, contrary to Rochdale principles; and 
. incompetent management and faulty methods of bookkeeping and auditing.” 


A caveat for both co-operative and profit-seeking enterprises might be 
drawn from the remarks to the American Institute of Co-operatives in 1951 
by Mr. Will Cavert, Director of Research of the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion, when he said: “Co-operatives and private enterprises are similar in that 
inefficient institutions that are not doing a good job of serving the public fall 
by the wayside, both because the consuming public withdraws patronage 
and the necessary capital is not forthcoming.” *? It would seem that one 
might still look for a future of co-operative enterprise if one studies the suc- 
cess of the Land-of-Lakes Co-operative and the federalized California Fruit 
Growers Exchange, which have been successful over a creditable period. 
And those who regard the co-operative as having a mission in saving the 
* Ibid., p. lii. 

* Ibid., p. lvi. 
” Bryngelsson, op. cit., p. 38. 


* Ibid., p. 40, citing E. W. Bemis, Co-operation in New England (Baltimore, 1888), p. 39. 
* Quoted by Ernest L. Wilkinson in American Co-operation, op. cit., p. 46. 
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free enterprise in America may ponder the advice of Ernest L. Wilkinson 
in 1951 when he warned: 


If business co-operatives, if other capitalistic ventures, businesses, prize anything more 
than their freedom, they will lose that freedom. If guaranteed profits, if governmental 
liens, subsidies, false social security, guaranteed income, mean more to them than freedom 
of competition and freedom of operation, they will lose that freedom of competition and 
freedom of action and, judged by the lessons of history, in the long run, they will lose 
their property also.” 


Quite sensitive to this truth have been some economists and legislators 
throughout the world. Hence, the significance of these American co-oper- 
ative associations, especially those in the Western states. They may moti- 
vate another bulwark to freedom — even a planetary patriotism in an age 
of interplanetary interests. 





THE OFFICS =< UNITED STATES MARSHAL 


Rrra W. Cootey 
New York University 


eSPITE THE FACT that a tremendous history and tradition sur- 

| ) round the office, the United State marshal is one of the least- 
known federal office-holders. The marshal was the original law 
enforcement officer in the federal system with civil, criminal, and adminis- 
trative responsibilities. Initially, he had investigative duties which are today 
the prerogative of specialized services such as Postal Inspection, the Secret 
Service, the Federal Bureau of Investigation, the Alcohol Tax Unit, to 
name but a few.’ Later, in the territories, the United States marshals were 
“the law” and it is probably in connection with lingering legendary accounts 
about such exciting activities that many persons think of the federal marshai 
today. There is danger that the current film and television glamorization of 
such colorful territorial marshals of the old West as Wyatt Earp and Bat 
Masterson on the one hand, and the dearth of systematic studies or even 
organized material * on the other, will obscure very real modern problems 
of federal law enforcement and administration connected with the office. 


ENGLISH AND COLONIAL ORIGINS 


In England the ancient office of marshal came into existence with the 
Normans and developed under the Plantagenets as one of the great offices 
of the King’s household. The marshal’s original function was that of 
“master of the horse,” but the importance of cavalry in medieval warfare 
led to the association of his office with military command. Judicial and 
executive responsibilities evolved from his responsibility for the mainten- 
ance of order in court and camp and, in time, the marshal became an im- 
portant ministerial officer of the government.* 

In the American colonies such offices as “Marshal of the Colony,” “Mar- 
shal General,” and “Provost Marshal” were created in the seventeenth 
century. In addition, there were deputy marshals for counties or judicial 
“ridings.” The duties of these officers included the service of writs and sum- 
monses, both civil and criminal, drawing of bail bonds, custody of criminals, 
attendance upon juries, execution of judgments, and a variety of related 


*The four marshals in Alaska are still charged with investigative duties with their at- 
tendant complications and problems. 

? The Department of Justice has asked each United States marshal to be on the lookout 
for documentary evidence of significance dealing with the activities of the Marshals’ 
service since its inception in 1789. Letter to the author from Clive W. Palmer, 
Executive Assistant to the Deputy Attorney General, March 28, 1958. 

* The term marshal is derived from the old High German word marah, a horse; and scalh, 
a servant, hence marascalh, a man appointed to take care of horses —a farrier, or 
groom. 


*See Sidney Low, Dictionary of English History (London: Cassell, 1928), p. 738. 
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matters.’ Later, the marshal gave way to the sheriff who had similar 
duties.* By the time the First Congress met, the marshals had became al- 
most exclusively court officers. 


STATUTORY ORIGIN OF UNITED STATES MARSHAL 


The office of federal marshal was created by the Judiciary Act of Sep- 
tember 24, 1789,’ which established a system of courts for the newly organ- 
ized United States of America. In section 27 of this act it was provided that 
a marshal should be appointed for each of the thirteen districts for a term. 
of four years, who should be removable at pleasure. The marshal had two 
specific duties: (1) to attend upon the district and circuit courts and also 
the Supreme Court when sitting in his district; and (2) to execute through- 
out his district all lawful precepts directed to him under the authority of 
the United States. He was empowered to command all necessary assistance 
in the execution of his duties and to appoint one or more deputies as 
needed. Deputies were removable from office by the judge of the district or 
circuit courts. Marshals were required to give performance bonds before 
they entered on their duties and were required to take a special oath of 
office. Section 27 was not specific about appointment. The practice grew 
up of appointment by the President, probably based on Article II, Section 2 
of the Constitution relating to the appointment of officers not otherwise 
provided for.® 

Earty Duties 

Congress soon began to impose upon the marshals such a variety of mis- 
cellaneous administrative assignments that, along with the collectors, they 
became the “handymen” of federal administration.* They were directed: to 
take the census;’® to hire and supervise jails for federal prisoners;'! to receive 


. oe 4 Cummings and Carl McFarland, Federal Justice (New York: Macmillan, 1937), 
p. 17. 

°C. H. Karraker, The Seventeenth Century Sheriff (Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press, 1930), pp. 63-68, 87-88. 

*1 Stat. 73. 


* An Act of February 13, 1801, 2 Stat. 99 is the earliest which gave statutory recognition to 
the President’s power of appointment and removal. 

* Albert Langeluttig, The Department of Justice (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1927), 
pp. Sa Leonard D. White, The Federalists (New York: Macmillan, 1948), pp. 
411-15. 

* Act of March 1, 1790, 1 Stat. 101. Although for the purpose of determining apportion- 
ment in the House of Representatives a simple count of the number of freemen and 
slaves would have been sufficient, even the first census provision was made for ob- 
taining the number of females and the number of white males both over and under 
sixteen. Laurence F. Schmeckebier, The Statistical Work of the National Government 
(Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1925). The marshals served as census-takers until 
1850. In fact, at first there was no central directing office clothed with authority to 
supervise the work of enumeration — the marshals reported directly to the President. 
Perhaps this is why the first census cost only $44,377.28. See, on the history of the 
census, Sen. Doc. No. 194, 56th Cong., Ist Sess. (1900). 

™ Act of March 3, 1791, 1 Stat. 225. 
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and execute precepts from French consuls and vice-consuls;'* to execute 
courts-martial."* In 1792 the marshals were given custody of all vessels and 
goods seized by the revenue officers.** Later, they became responsible for 
summoning appraisers to value goods taken in execution of judgment.’® In 
1800 the marshals were authorized to sell lands possessed by the United 
States in satisfaction of judgments.** Other statutes made the marshals 
fiscal agents of the courts (to buy supplies, and act as paymasters for juror 
and witness fees);'7 local agents of the comptroller in serving notice upon 
delinquent officers accountable;** and direct agents of the President in 
executing orders issued by him under the Alien Acts of 1798.%° In addition, 
the office was broadly enlarged in 1792 when the marshals were granted 
the same common-law powers in executing the laws of the United States as 
the sheriffs in their respective districts in the states.*° 

The marshals were responsible to a number of supervisors. They re- 
ported to their respective courts for which they were really administrative 
officers. The Secretary of State could issue instructions of a general nature. 
Certain returns were made to the Secretary of the Treasury** and, later, to 
the Secretary of the Interior.22 The marshals were required to furnish state- 
ments on prize vessels and cargoes to the Secretary of the Navy.”* In 1861 ** 
the Attorney General was given supervisory powers over the marshals which 
were reaffirmed in the act *° creating the Department of Justice. 


Earty EVALUATIONS 


Despite the fact that many of the early marshals were able men,”* the 
office was described by Hamilton as “a troublesome and unprofitable 
place,” *” and by Pickering as “an office of more burden than profit.” ** The 
duties were usually not hazardous, athough events like the Whiskey Rebel- 


* Act of April 14, 1792, 1 Stat. 254. 

* Act of May 2, 1792, 1 Stat. 264. 

* Act of May 8, 1792, 1 Stat. 275. 

* Act of March 2, 1793, 1 Stat. 333. 

* Act of May 7, 1800, 2 Stat. 61. 

* Act of May 8, 1792, 1 Stat. 275. 

* Act of March 3, 1795, 1 Stat. 441. 

* Act of June 25, 1798, 1 Stat. 570; Act of July 6, 1798, 1 Stat. 577. 

»” Act of May 2, 1792, 1 Stat. 264. 

* Act of May 15, 1820, 3 Stat. 596. 

* Act of March 3, 1849, 9 Stat. 395. 

* Act of July 17, 1862, 12 Stat. 608. 

* Act of August 2, 1861, 12 Stat. 285. 

* Act of June 22, 1870, 16 Stat. 162. 

* White, op. cit., p. 415. 

* Hamilton to Washington, January 14, 1795, Works (Hamilton, ed.), V, 64. 
* Pickering to Washington, February 22, 1797, Pickering Papers, XXXVII, 53. 
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lion proved difficult.2® In the Federalist period the office carried less prestige 
than that of United States attorney or even of the principal revenue offi- 
cers.*° The marshals were paid from fees and did not do especially well 
financially. For example, the highest return reported for 1792 was $606.47 
from the marshal in North Carolina.** 

From the beginning, the marshal was a patronage appointee. Selection 
was the result of political affiliation or party service with little thought as 
to training, experience, or qualification. The political nature of the office 
was well recognized by Jefferson. Writing to Archibald Stuart for sugges- 
tions for a marshal and an attorney for the western district of Virginia, he 
implored: 
let them be respectable and unexceptionable; and especially let them be Republican. The 
only shield for our Republican citizens against the federalism of the courts is to have 
attornies and marshals, Republicans.” 

In another letter Jefferson asserted: 


The courts being so decidedly federal and irremovable, it is believed that republican at- 
tornies and marshals, being the doors of entrance into the courts, are indispensably neces— 
sary as a shield to the republican part of our fellow citizens.” 


During the Jacksonian period the financial position of the marshal im- 
proved. A letter dated January 23, 1841, from William L. Stone to General 
Solomon Van Rensselaer concerning the principal offices in New York City 
reads: 


The Marshal’s office, on an average is worth about fifteen thousand dollars a year. It is 
a very genteel office, and the duties are nearly all discharged by a deputy. The profits have 
been as high as eighteen thousand dollars. But there is some talk in Congress of cutting 
down the fees to five thousand. If the fees should not be reduced, this is the most desir— 
able office in the city.” 


THe MarsHAL AS A PEACE OFFICER 


The marshal was the original law enforcement officer in the federal 
system and constituted the first line of defense on occasions of domestic 
disturbance. His duty was to prevent serious breaches of the peace in open 
and organized form. As has been indicated, not only did he have authority 


* White, op. cit., p. 414. Of course, service of process was not always easy. A United 
States marshal figured prominently in the Olmstead affair, a case which had disturbed 
the relations of Pennsylvania with the United States for thirty years. In 1809, after a 
federal court decision which he considered unfavorable, Governor Simon Snyder 
vigorously resisted the federal court from enforcing its decision through the marshal. 
Eventually, the marshal “with some firmness, much composure and great address” 
served the writ. See United States v. Peters, 5 Cranch 115 (1809); J. F. Jameson, 
oe in ag Constitutional History of the United States (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 

» p. 21. 

* White, op. cit., p. 414. 

™ American State Papers: Miscellaneous, I, p. 59. 

* April &, 1801, Writings (Ford, ed.), VIII, 47. 

* Jefferson to William B. Giles, March 23, 1801, ibid., p. 25. 

ng, ge Bonney, A Legacy of Historical Gleanings (2d ed.; Albany: Munsell, 1875), II, 

49. 
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under the Judiciary Act to command all necessary assistance and appoint 
deputies,*® but he inherited in the federal sphere the powers of the sheriff 
at common law.** “To command all necessary assistance” was a restate- 
ment of the ancient right of the sheriff to summon to his aid all able men 
as a posse comitatus. In time, it came to be establishd that the marshals 
might summon any troops within their respective districts. For years the 
military thus served under federal civil peace officers in the execution of the 
laws. In 1854 Attorney General Cushing elaborated on this point in a com- 
munication to the Secretary of the Interior. He argued that the power to 
raise a posse comitatus was possessed by the marshal virtute officii: 

. . . by virtue of his office, and the warrant and precept delivered to the marshal, he has 
full authority, independently of any express provision of statute to that effect, to summon 
to his aid a sufficient force of his district — the posse comitatus —to enable him to per- 
form his duty.” 

Further, Cushing asserted that the able-bodied force of the marshal’s 
precinct comprehended not only bystanders and citizens generally, but any 
and all organized armed forces, whether militia of the state, or officers, 
soldiers, sailors, or marines of the United States.** This view was expressed 
in an opinion advising the President on the enforcement of the Fugitive 
Slave Act of 1850.** This statute was particularly difficult to enforce and 
presented many problems to the marshals. The marshal in Boston, before 
serving process for the arrest of an alleged fugitive slave, went so far as to 
demand that the owner protect him with a bond of indemnity in case the 
arrest should be wrongful. Cushing balked at this, but ruled that although 
no statute of the United States required the legal defense by counsel of 
marshals when they were sued for their official acts, it was within the dis- 
cretion of the President to do so if he was persuaded that such officers were 
being harassed by suits on this account.*® A conspicuous incident which in- 
volved a discussion of the constitutionality of the Fugitive Slave Act and 
brought to view the antagonism between North and South arose out of the 
arrest in Wisconsin by Marshal Ableman of Sherman M. Booth on the 
charge of assisting the escape of a fugitive. A state judge issued a writ of 
habeas corpus and released Booth from the custody of the federal marshal. 
The Supreme Court of the state declared the Fugitive Slave law void. How- 
ever, in the Supreme Court, in a famous decision, Chief Justice Taney up- 


* Act of September 24, 1789, 1 Stat. 73. 

* Act of May 2, 1792, 1 Stat. 264. 

* Cushing to Secretary of Interior, May 27, 1854, 6 Opinions Attorney General 466, 469. 

* Ibid., p. 473. Instead, the marshals generally exercised their power to appoint deputies 
by | —— or thousands when required. See Cummings and McFarland, op. 
cit., p. 544. 

* Act of September 18, 1850, 9 Stat. 462. 


“ Cushing to Secretary of Interior, December 16, 1853, 6 Op. 229; Cushing to the Presi- 
dent, November 14, 1853, ibid., p. 220. 
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held the federal authority by ruling that a habeas corpus, issued by a state 
judge or court, has no authority within the limits of the sovereignty as- 
signed by the Constitution to the United States.** 

Problems in the territories beset the marshals in the period immediately 
preceding the Civil War. The bloody strife in Kansas prompted President 
Pierce to assert that it lay within his obligation to take care that the laws be 
faithfully executed to place the forces of the United States in Kansas at the 
disposal of the marshal, to be used as a portion of the posse comitatus.** 

Sometimes the marshals displayed more local sympathy than their 
duties allowed. When Governor Isaac I. Stevens of the Washington Terri- 
tory placed two counties under martial law, arrested and detained federal 
Judge Edward Lander, and the judge subsequently ordered the Governor’s 
arrest, the United States marshal refused to arrest the Governor! ** 


Post-Crvit War DEVELOPMENTS 


The post-Civil War period was an extremely hectic one for federal mar- 
shals. The constant turmoil in the Southern states made their lives far from 
pleasant for the marshals constituted the principal network by which the 
new Department of Justice could enforce the Reconstruction laws.** Nor 
did the seventies bring relief. In a period of eight days during July, 1877, 
no fewer than nine governors called upon President Hayes to assist in main- 
taining domestic peace in industrial disputes.** Election cases were par- 
ticularly troublesome. As late as 1889, Attorney General Miller stated: 


It is proper to say that in some cases efforts have been made, some of them very recently, 
to prevent and cripple these prosecutions by attempts to intimidate the marshal from serv- 
ing process, and witnesses from giving their testimony, such intimidation going to the 
extent of actual assassination.“ 


The territorial marshals were especially important during this period 
and often represented the sole police power in pioneer communities. For 


“ Ableman v. Booth, 18 Howard 476 (1856); United States v. Booth, 21 Howard 506 
(1859). Subsequently, the Wisconsin legislature drew up resolutions attacking the 
presumption of a federal judge in assuming the power to reverse judgment of a state 
tribunal involving the personal liberty of a citizen. 

“James D. Richardson, Messages and Papers of the President (Washington: Government 
Printing Office, 1896), V, 358. 

* George W. Fuller, History of the Pacific Northwest (New York: Knopf, 1931), pp. 213-14. 

“ As one of the aspects of ending Reconstruction, the Posse Comitatus Act of June 18, 
1878, 20 Stat. 152, provided that the armed forces of the United States could not be 
used as a posse comitatus. The effect of this provision, however, was largely nullified 
by a ruling of Attorney General Devens that Sections 5298 and 5300 of the Revised 
Statutes authorized the military forces, under the direction of the President, to be used 
to assist a marshal. Devens to Secretary of Treasury, October 10, 1878, 16 Op. 162. 

* Bennett M. Rich, The Presidents and Civil Disorder (Washington: Brookings Institution, 
1941), p. 72. For the period generally, see “Federal Aid in Domestic Disturbances,” 
Sen. Doc. No. 263, 67th Cong., 2d Sess. (1922). 


“United States Department of Justice, Annual Report, 1889, p. 15. 
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practical purposes they were “the law” in communities characterized by 
lawlessness. Walter Prescott Webb has said: 

... the West was a lawless place. It was turbulent in the early days because there was no 
law. It was lawless in the later period because the laws were unsuited to the needs and 
conditions. Men could not abide by them and survive. Not only were absurd laws im- 
posed upon them but their customs, which might well have received the sanction of law, 


were too seldom recognized. The blame for a great deal of Western lawlessness rests 
more with the lawmaker than with the lawbreaker.” 


We find the same thought in these words of Bernard DeVoto: 


Moreover, the West was not only wilderness, it was vastness. It was too vast for govern- 
ment to exercise the police power. . . . Before legal responsibility could be possible, it was 
necessary to settle the West . . . . the West has always had to make up its law as it went 
along. It has always been both ahead of and behind statutory law as imported from the 
seats of power.* 

The code of the frontier frequently was vengeance on a scalp-for-scalp 
basis. Large-scale feuds in frontier towns, small-scale wars on the rangelands, 
and raids by organized vigilantes were interspersed with frequent robberies 
and murders. These conditions were due in large part to drunkenness, the 
universal practice of carrying arms, and the generally unsettled state of 
society.*® Under these conditions, it was often difficult to obtain marshals 
and deputies because the job was fraught with danger. As a result, the 
colorful and explosive careers of the famous roster of frontier peace officers 
such as Wyatt Earp, Bat Masterson, Wild Bill Hickok, Billy Tilghman, Jack 
Stilwell, Will Anderson, and many others have developed into a wealth of 
legend.®° These were the keen-of-eye, quick-of-hand heroes, utter strangers 
to fear, who always got their men. Physical prowess, pure courage, and 
deadly skill were their weapons in the unrelenting war on the “bad men.” 
But many of now-glamorous marshals were “bad men” themselves. Erna 
Fergusson has observed: “A man might be a law officer or an outlaw, ac- 
cording to political changes, and many who started as outlaws became most 
law abiding.” ** And J. Frank Dobie has remarked: “Nor can the bad men 
be logically segregated from the long-haired killers on the side of the law 


“ The Great Plains (New York: Ginn, 1931), p. 500. 
“ Across the Wide Missouri (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1947), pp. 300-01. 


“No two books portray more vividly the violence of the frontier Western scene than 
Fawn M. Brodie’s No Man Knows My History (New York: Knopf, 1945) and Walter 
van Tilburg Clark’s The Ox—Bow Incident (New York: Random House, 1940). 


* Some of the books that deal with frontier justice are: Dane Coolidge, Fighting Men of 
the West (New York: Dutton, 1932); Wayne Gard, Frontier Justice (Norman: Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Press, 1949); John Edward Hicks, Themes from the Old West 
(Kansas City: Midamericana Press, 1952); Stuart Lake, Wyatt Earp: Frontier Marshal 
(New York: Houghton Mifflin, 1931); Frank C. Lockwood, Pioneer Days in Arizona 
(New York: Macmillan, 1932); William MacLeod Raine, 45-Caliber Law (Evanston: 
Row, Peterson, 1941) and Famous Sheriffs and Western Outlaws (New York: Double- 
day Doran, 1929); Edwin L. Sabin, Wild Men of the West (New York: Crowell, 
1929); Paul I. Wellman, The Trampling Herd (New York: Carrick & Evans, 1939). 


* Our Southwest (New York: Knopf, 1940), p. 105. 
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like Wild Bill Hickok and Wyatt Earp.” 5? Other writers have gone even 
further in concluding that some of the notorious marshals were more cold- 
blooded feuding killers than peace officers. Frank Watters says of Wyatt 
Earp that he was “little more than a tin-horn outlaw operating under the 
protection of a tin badge until he was run out of Arizona.” ** 

Nevertheless, comprehension of the role thrust upon the border peace 
officer depends on an understanding of the social order in which he served 
—a social order which existed on contacts made in gambling houses and 
saloons where violence was an everyday occurrence. Even taking into ac- 
count their weaknesses as individuals and as a group, there is still substan- 
tial basis for the legend. Did not Nathaniel K. Boswell, a deputy United 
States marshal in Wyoming, ride out alone from Laramie, trail two des- 
perate horse-thieves, single-handedly capture them, induce them to put 
handcuffs on each other, and bring them back safely? There are people in 
Wyoming who remember the incident.** In Webb’s phraseology, “the peace 
officer . . . led a life that was full of novelty, spiced with danger, and 
flavored with adventure.” ** And many carried desperadoes’ bullets to the 
grave. Down to the close of the nineteenth century, the duties of the mar- 
shals frequently brought them into conflict with the passionate prejudices of 
whole communities. Attorney General Miller, writing of hostility to United 
States courts in 1889, stated: 

. .. the records of the Department of Justice show that in some districts civil actions in 
these courts and criminal prosecutions wholly disconnected with the elective franchise, 
can not proceed, because the lives of necessary witnesses are in such danger, that it would 
be simply inhuman to enforce their attendance and the giving of their testimony; while 
the evidence is abundant, that, in certain localities, no occupation is so dangerous as a 
faithful performance of duty by United States Marshals. Of course, such lawlessness can- 
not be tolerated. In every case the instructions to prosecute have been coupled with the 
assurance, that, no means within the power of this Department will be spared to protect 


officers and witnesses in the discharge of their duties, and to bring to punishment every 
man who illegally attempts to thwart such prosecutions.” 


The marshals were expected to spare no effort to detect and apprehend 
law violators. When reports reached Washington that lawlessness was 
going unchecked, the marshals were called upon to explain their failure.5* 
To the end of the century federal peace officers continued to meet death 
and violence with appalling frequency.** 


™ Guide to the Life and Literature of the Southwest (Dallas: Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity Press, 1952), p. 139. 


® The Colorado (New York: Rinehart, 1946), p. 225. 

™ Gard, op. cit., p. 242. 

* Webb, op. cit., p. 101. 

* United States Department of Justice, Annual Report, 1889, p. 15. 

* United States Department of Justice, Instruction Book G, p. 764; ibid., M, pp. 275, 289. 


™ The grand jury for the western district of Arkansas complained that a deputy marshal 
received the same fee for the arrest of a criminal easily apprehended as “for the 
worst desperado whom he had to follow for months and who can only be captured 
after a hard fight, in which the deputy is assisted by half a dozen other deputies, none 
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Widespread disorders attended the Coxey movement and the Pullman 
strike of 1894.5° In a period of two months in 1894 so many deputies were 
required to maintain the peace in the fourteen states and two territories 
where disturbances occurred that Attorney General Olney was compelled 
to ask for a deficiency appropriation of $125,000.*° 

Perhaps no situation more dramatically illustrates the varied life of the 
marshal than that provided by the celebrated case of In re Neagle.*' Be- 
cause of threats against the life of Supreme Court Justice Field by one Terry, 
a resident of California, the Attorney General had instructed the marshal 
for the northern district of California to furnish protection. Accordingly, 
Neagle, a deputy United States marshal, was assigned to act as Field’s body- 
guard while the Justice was traveling on circuit in that state. On August 
14, 1889, while at breakfast at Lathrop on his way from Los Angeles to San 
Francisco, Justice Field was violently assaulted by Terry. Neagle, in the 
defense of the life of Field, shot and killed Terry and was subsequently 
taken into custody by the California authorities.*? The question which ulti- 
mately reached the Supreme Court was whether Neagle was entitled to his 
release on a writ of habeas corpus under Section 753 of the Revised Statutes 
which authorized the writ to issue in the case of a prisoner in jail “for an 
act committed in pursuance of a law of the United States.” Despite the 
fact that Neagle’s assignment was not traceable to any definite statutory 
provision, the Court held that the order of the Attorney General, with the 


presumed consent of the President, had adequate basis in the duty of the 
latter to “take care that the laws be faithfully executed” and hence could 
be treated as a law in the sense of Section 753. In the course of the opinion, 
Justice Miller cited the act of Congress that clothes the marshals of the 


of whom can charge anything for their services.” A party might travel for weeks, 
following trails and pointers, but if they came back without making an arrest, they 
would be out all expenses and time. Should the fugitive from justice be killed re— 
sisting arrest, then not only did the deputy not receive the fee, he was required to 
bury the deceased at his own expense! If the deputy were killed or crippled in the 
service of the United States the government paid no attention to him or his family. 
In eighteen years in the federal district of western Arkansas twenty-two deputies and 
thirty-five guards or posse were killed. United States Department of Justice, Annual 
Report, 1894, pp. 20-22. At this time there was no federal penalty for the desperado 
who killed a federal officer engaged in executing the laws. From 1878 to 1927 suc— 
cessive Attorneys General recommended protective legislation in various annual re- 
ports. Congress provided relief by the Act of May 18, 1934, 48 Stat. 780. 

*” United States Department of Justice, Annual Report, 1894, p. 30; ibid., 1896, Appendix; 
Rich, op. cit., pp. 87-109. 

® See Sen. Exec. Doc. No. 120, 53rd Cong., 2d Sess. (1894), p. 2. This document contains 


the fascinating correspondence between Olney and the marshals during the disturb— 
ances of 1894. 


* 135 U.S. 1 (1890). For background on the Neagle case, see United States Department of 
Justice, Annual Report, 1889, pp. 13-14. 


“It was frequent practice for state and county officers to prosecute in the local state courts 
federal officers who, in defending themselves, killed or injured their assailants. See 
Act of August 23, 1916, 39 Stat. 532. 
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United States with the same powers in each state “in executing the laws of 
the United States as the sheriff’s in executing laws of the states, and asserted 
that “there is a peace of the United States” which was violated by an 
assault on one of its judges. Therefore, Neagle was as much entitled to 
protect this peace as a California sheriff would have been in analogous 
circumstances to protect the local peace.** 


PRESENT STATUTORY DuTIEs 


Chapter 33 of Title 28, United States Code, consolidates most of the 
present statutory provisions pertaining to United States marshals. Insofar 
as appointments and duties are concerned, there is much similarity to the 
original act. These sections can be summarized as follows: 


Section 541. Marshals are appointed by the President, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, normally for terms of four years, although the marshal for Hawaii has 
a term of six years. Each marshal continues to serve following expiration of his term until 
his successor is appointed and qualifies, unless sooner removed by the President. 


Section 542. The Attorney General may authorize any United States marshal to appoint 
deputies and clerical assistants who are employees of the Department of Justice. 


Section 543. This prescribes the oath of office, which in substance is the same as in the 
Act of 1789. 


Section 544. A marshal is required to give a minimum bond of $20,000, except that in New 
York, Southern, $75,000 may be required. The Attorney General may require any other 
marshal to give a bond not exceeding $40,000. Any person injured by a breach of the 
marshal’s bond or by the action of his deputies may sue in his own name and recover 
damages, provided suit is brought within six years after the right accrues. 


Section 545. A United States district judge may fill a vacancy in the office of the mar- 
shal pending presidential appointment. 


Section 546. If a marshal dies, the office is carried on in his name by his deputies. The 
deceased marshal’s bond is liable to the same extent as if he were living. 


Section 547. Prescribes the duties of the marshal, namely to attend the respective courts, 
to serve all lawful writs, etc. This section brings forward the act first passed in 1861 grant- 
ing the Attorney General supervision over the work of the marshals. 


Section 548. Permits the marshal to administer oaths to persons presenting accounts 
for settlement. 


Section 549. Confers the same powers on a marshal as a sheriff within his state. 
Section 550. Deals with the disbursing functions handled by United States marshals. 


Section 551. Charges the marshal with accountability for fees and expenses and grants 
him immunity from reclaim on payments to jurors and witnesses. 


Section 552. Permits the Attorney General to fix the salaries of marshals and their sub- 
ordinates.” 


* 135 U.S. 1, 69 (1890). 


Provision is made elsewhere for the appointment, residence, and tenure of marshals for 
Alaska, the Canal Zone, Guam, and the Virgin Islands. See 48 U.S.C. 110, 112, 1424b, 
1614 and Section 42 of Title 7 of the Canal Zone Code. 


® Originally, marshals derived their compensation from fees and they, in turn, paid their 
deputies. It was not until 1896 that the marshals were placed on salaries. For the 
legislative history pertaining to salaries, see Acts of May 28, 1896, 29 Stat. 182; Febru- 
ary 19, 1909, 35 Stat. 640; March 4, 1911, 35 Stat. 1355; Jume 1, 1922, 42 Stat. 615; 
March 4, 1923, 42 Stat. 1560; February 27, 1925, 42 Stat. 1029; June 25, 1948, 62 Stat. 
912. Even after 1896, some of the deputies continued to receive fees and were known 
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Section 553. Provides for the allowance of expenses, etc., under regulations promulgated 
by the Attorney General.” 


Sections 554, 555. Require the marshals to deliver prisoners and process to their successors. 
Section 556. Forbids the marshals to practice law in any court of the United States. 


PRESENT DuTIES 


The United States marshals have very wide and varied duties which 
may be broadly classified as follows: (1) attendance upon the court and 
preserving order in the courtroom; (2) service of process; (3) transportation 
and commitment of prisoners; and (4) service as disbursing officers. In 
somewhat abbreviated form, these duties may be described as follows: 


1. Attendance upon court. The marshal or his deputy may be required 
to attend upon the sessions of court as a preserver of the peace within the 
courtroom and to execute forthwith process or perform such other duties 
within the courtroom as the judge may direct. 


2. Service of Process. This duty involves more than the mere handling 
of a subpoena or summons and complaint to persons to be served. It refers 
to seizure of goods and chattels, storage of seizures, sale of property, publica- 
tion of notices, and sometimes even the operation of actual business under 
court order. Several such instances have occurred in recent years. Property 
to be guarded may range from individuals to warehouses of wine, the 
delivery of milk, and the protection of trains. In the District of Columbia 
the term includes work normally handled by sheriffs or constables, such 
as the ejectment of persons from premises. 


3. Transportation and commitment of prisoners. By law the Attorney 
General is charged with the care and custody of persons arrested for crime, 


as “field deputies.” The deputies who received salaries were called “office deputies.” 
At present, the term “field deputy” and “office deputy” have no significance as to 
salary since all are on that basis. The two terms today denote the type of work per- 
formed. The “office deputy” theoretically performs clerical duties, whereas the “field 
deputy” serves process, attends upon the court, and transports prisoners. Even these 
convenient distinctions have some exceptions as, on occasion, an office deputy may 
serve in court, attend upon juries, or transport prisoners, and some field deputies like— 
wise perform some office duties. The distinction in duties is not rigidly observed, and 
depends, sometimes, upon the local situation. 

In practice, salaries are now fixed pursuant to the terms of regular civil service 
classification schedules. The range for marshals is from $7,570 to $11,610; for deputy 
marshals from $4,525 to $8,990. Senator Eastland has introduced recently a bill to 
require a statutory range for marshals from $12,500 to $17,500. S. 3169, 85th Cong., 
2d Sess. (1958). 

“Such regulations have been prepared from time to time and until 1946 were in circular 
or letter form on the one hand, or published as part of some publication or as a 
booklet or pamphlet, as the alternative. These regulations were known as Instructions 
and appear in various places in the publications of the Department of Justice. Some 
appear in the Registers of the Department in the early years, others as distinct publi- 
cations. See Register 1874, 1876, 1883, 1884, 1885, 1886; Instructions, 1895, 1896, 1904, 
1916, 1925, 1929, 1934. Beginning in August, 1946, the regulations covering the opera— 
tions of United States marshals were published in looseleaf form, brought up to date 
by inserts distributed by transmittal sheets. See United States Marshals Manual. 
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as well as those convicted. He operates through the United States marshals 
who make the arrests and place the prisoners in jail. During the course of 
the trial the marshal handles the prisoner between jail and courtroom and 
if the prisoner is given a term of confinement in a penitentiary, transports 
him to such institution according to the type of sentence, type of prisoner, 
etc., as prescribed by detailed regulations.*’ This duty involves personal risk, 
exposure to severe weather conditions and considerable travel. 


4. Disbursement. As the disbursing officer of the court, the marshal 
pays official salaries from appropriated funds as well as witness and juror 
fees. He also disburses monies deposited with him by litigants to defray 
expenses of suits. In his disbursement operations he is subject to direction 
by the Attorney General in connection with funds made available to the 
Department of Justice and to the Director of the Administrative Office of 
the United States Courts as to funds for salaries and expenses of the judici- 
ary. The marshal withholds income taxes for both the federal government 
and many states. He accounts for deductions for the retirement system of 
civilian employees and buys savings bonds for employees. 

In addition to all other powers, United States marshals and their 
deputies, who may carry firearms, have the power to make arrests without 
warrant for any offense against the laws of the United States committed in 
their presence or for any felony cognizable under the laws of the United 
States if they have reasonable grounds to believe that the person to be ar- 
rested has committed or is committing such felony.®* 

The magnitude of these operations may be judged from the following 


+69 
table: 1956 1957 1958 (estimate) 
Process served 635,056 646,515 671,000 
56,020 60,000 
157,160 165,000 





™ The transportation of prisoners is accomplished by common carrier or by personally 
owned automobile. When by common carrier, the marshal is entitled to receive a 
specified rate per mile for the use of the automobile regardless of the number of 
prisoners traveling therein. He is usually accompanied by a fellow officer, cr a guard 
or several of them, as the prisoner movement may require. The officer in charge of 
the party is responsible for the delivery of the prisoners safely to the institution. Any 
negligence in the handling of the prisoners may result in a suspension or even prose- 
cution under the Escape Act, now codified in 18 U.S.C. 755. Sometimes the prisoner 
transported is dead. For example, the marshal delivers the body to a surgeon for dis— 
section following a death penalty. 18 U.S.C. 3567. The marshal must abide by special 
—= with regard to juveniles and probationers. 18 U.S.C. Sections 3653, 4283, 
5001, ’ 


18 U.S.C. 3053. The marshal may also arrest members of the armed forces of belli- 
gerents who seek to escape internment in the United States. 18 U.S.C. 3058. See also 
43 U.S.C. 774. 


® United States Budget for Fiscal 1959, p. 713. 
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The cost of running the marshals’ offices has been reported by the Attorney 
General, as follows:7° 


1957 (actual) 1958 (estimate) 1959 (estimate) 
$8,030,259 $8,521,200 $8,655,000 


SUPERVISION 


Although the office of Attorney General and that of United States 
marshal were established by the same act,” the Attorney General exercised 
little real authority over the marshals until the recent past. It has been 
pointed out above that historically the marshal has been responsible to a 
number of superiors.”* Despite the fact that in 1861 ™ the Attorney Gen- 
eral was given certain supervisory powers which were reaffirmed in the act 
creating the Department of Justice,* the budget of the Attorney General 
remained so miniscule for many years thereafter, that, for the most part, 
the marshals had to get along without his direction. In some cases the 
courts were reluctant to give the Attorney General effective control of the 
marshals.*° Congress continued to require reports to other officers.” 

Today, marshals are officers of the Department of Justice.”* The au- 
thority of the Attorney General appears in 28 U.S.C. 547(c) which em- 
powers him to “supervise and direct Marshals in the performance of public 
duties and accounting for public monies.” Each marshal is required to 
report his official proceedings, receipts and disbursements and the condition 
of his office as the Attorney General directs.”® 


” Ibid. 

™ Act of September 24, 1789, 1 Stat. 73. 

™ Supra, notes 21, 22. 

* Act of August 2, 1861, 12 Stat. 285. 

* Act of June 22, 1870, 16 Stat. 162. 

*® Cummings and McFarland, op. cit., p. 220. 


* See, for example, United States v. Hillyer, 1 Alaska 47 (1892); In re Anderson, 94 Fed. 
487 (1899); DuBois v. United States, 25 Ct. Cl. 195 (1890); People v. Ah Teung, 92 
Cal. 421 (1891); Jobbins v. Montague, 13 Fed. Case No. 7, 329 (1871); In re Henrich, 
11 Fed. Case No. 6,369 (1867). 

™ See Revised Statutes, Sections 792, 3215, 4623. Reorganization Plan 4, effective June 30, 
1940, 54 Stat. 1234, provided that all functions relating to disbursement by United 
States marshals which would otherwise become functions of the Treasury Department 
on July 1, 1940, by virtue of Executive Order No. 6166 of June 10, 1933, were trans— 
ferred ? and vested in the Department of Justice under supervision of the Attorney 
General. 

* Prior to 1888, commissions of marshals were prepared in the Department of State, but 
by the Act of August 8 of that year, 25 Stat. 387, it was provided that they should be 
prepared in the Department of Justice. 

™ Marshals are also executive officers of the federal courts, and, as such, are subject to the 
direction of the Administrative Office of the United States Courts, which issues regu- 
lations under which the marshals pay salaries and expenses to court personnel. 28 
U.S.C. 550 (b). Of course, the district judge still exercises certain supervisory powers 
over the marshals. In addition, the Department of Justice has characterized the 
marshal as “the official servant of Congressional committees and of administrative 
boards when his work permits.” United States Department of Justice, Outline of the 
Office of United States Marshal (1955), no pagination. 
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In recent years the Department of Justice has moved forward rapidly to 
centralize the supervision of the marshals as much as possible. In 1946 the 
Department inaugurated the publication of the United States Marshals 
Manual, codifying all instructions up to that date and making provision for 
its being brought up to date by transmittal sheets. In the same year a Mar- 
shals Bulletin was issued, an informative journal which is published at 
intervals to provide the marshals with timely and accurate information 
about statutory changes, activities in various districts, clarification of regula- 
tions in the Manual, commendations of particularly praiseworthy work, 
etc. A Marshals Directory was issued for the first time in November, 1957. 

The Executive Office for United States Marshals was created as a part 
of the office of the Deputy Attorney General by Attorney General Brownell 
on November 23, 1956. Operations commenced on December 17, 1956, 
with personnel drawn from the Accounts branch and the Departmental 
examiners, all of whom had had years of experience with the workings and 
problems of the marshals’ offices. This new unit is charged with the respon- 
sibility of providing general executive assistance, direction, and supervision 
to the marshals, and serves as liaison between them and other divisions of 
the Department. For example, the Department now has a rule that no 
marshal may engage in the private practice of law without the approval of 
the Deputy Attorney General. Among other activities, the Executive Office 
has initiated the practice of holding regional conferences of marshals. Since 
March of 1957 such conferences have been held at Atlanta, El Reno, Terre 
Haute, Denver, and Seattle. 


RECENT PROPOSALS 


In the early days of the Republic when the office of marshal was created 
there was no organized merit system. Appointment was based on political 
considerations with little thought as to training, experience, or qualification. 
That method of appointment has remained unchanged. As in the past, the 
marshals of today come from every walk of life and may have had no 
experience in the district courts, in the custodianship of prisoners, or in 
the disbursement of monies. 

The extension of the merit system to United States marshals has been 
advocated by many responsible students of federal administration. President 
Taft’s Committee on Economy and Efficiency stated flatly: “It would be 
desirable . . . to place all marshals, deputy marshals, and assistant attorneys 
in the classified service.” *° 

In 1937 the President’s Committee on Administrative Management 
found: “The continued appointment by the President of field officials, such 
as postmasters, United States marshals, collectors of internal revenue, and 


* H. Doc. No. 670, 62d Cong., 2d Sess. 7 (1912). 
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collectors of customs is not only antiquated, but prejudicial to good adminis- 
tration.” ** 

Although the first Hoover Commission did not study the Department of 
Justice, it urged the application of general management reforms to it. 
Representatives of the Citizens’ Committee on the Hoover Report and Dr. 
Arthur S. Flemming, a member of the Commission and a former United 
States Civil Service Commissioner, testified that placing the marshals under 
civil service was consistent with the recommendations of the Hoover Com- 
mission.®* 

Reorganization Plan +4 of 1952 provided for the abolition of the present 
ninety-four marshals’ offices and the re-establishment of ninety-four new 
offices covering the same judicial districts and providing for the appoint- 
ment of each marshal by the Attorney General under the Classified Civil 
Service. President Truman’s letter of April 10, 1952, transmitting the plan 
stated: 

[it] provides for increased administrative accountability in an important department of 
the executive branch by giving the Attorney General needed authority to appoint under 
the merit system a group of subordinates for whose performance he is already responsible. 
It carried forward an objective partially realized in 1941 when the deputy marshals were 
brought into the classified civil service under the terms of the Ramspeck Act of 1940. It 


places the determination of the qualifications and the selection of a group of non-policy 
field officers of the Department of Justice on a systematic merit basis.” 


While Plan +4 was under consideration, Administrative Assistant At- 
torney General Andretta testified: 


... the present position of marshal is of a political nature and as such the appointee some- 
times seems to feel that his first allegiance is to the appointing officer, or to the party, or 
the person sponsoring his appointment, rather than to the duties of the position which he 
has sworn to perform. . . . By removing the position from the class of political appoint- 
ments and placing it on a competitive basis, the aspirant should have no delusions as to 
where his allegiance lies.™ 


Commenting on the fact that the office may require little personal effort 
and that the marshals draw their pay whether they work or not, Mr. 
Andretta stated: “In some districts the office could function just as well 
without a marshal as the deputies do all the work and actually carry the 
whole load.” *° However, a majority of the Senate Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations recommended that Plan +4 be disapproved. The argu- 
ment was as follows: 


Plan #4 abolishes Presidential appointment of United States Marshals, thereby removing 
the safeguard of confirmation by the Senate. It places the appointive power in the hands 
of the Attorney General under federal civil service eligibility rules. This, in effect, elimi- 


* Report of the Committee with Studies of Administrative Management in the Federal 
Government (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1937), p. 8. 


* Sen. Rep. No. 1749, 82d Cong., 2d Sess. Pr. II, 2 (1952). 
98 Cong. Rec. 3984 (April 10, 1952). 

“Sen. Rep. No. 1749, 82d Cong., 2d Sess. Pt. II, (1952). 
* Ibid., Pt. I, p. 7. 
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nates the advice of the people’s elected representatives upon the appointment of these 
important federal officials in their respective judicial districts. It removes the safeguard 
of senatorial confirmation of a candidate for the office of United States Marshal who might 
be objectionable to the residents of a judicial district, and effectively removes any voice 
they may have in the selection of these local officials, now expressed through their elected 
representatives in Congress. The ultimate effect of Plan #4 is to place the various con- 
siderations which are normally concerned in the appointment of United States Marshals 
behind an iron curtain in the Attorney General’s office in Washington, far removed from 
the citizenship the Marshals serve. Such a system may well constitute an insurmountable 
barrier to any local consideration in the selection of these important federal officials.” 
Further objections were that: (1) marshals might be transferred from dis- 
trict to district; (2) appointment under civil service would be more costly; 
(3) the validity of the plan was arguable under the Reorganization Act; 
and (4) there was no valid reason for change, since there was no evidence 
of fraud or inefficiency. 

The minority, led by Senator Humphrey, was convinced that selection 
of marshals on a competitive basis of relevant experience and proven 
competence would be superior to recruitment on a patronage basis. If the 
marshals maintained standards, they would have every right to expect con- 
tinuity in office. Further, the deputy marshals could expect promotion on 
the basis of achievement. 

Confronted with these two positions, the Senate adopted the views of 
the Committee majority and disapproved Plan +4 by a vote of 55-28.87 
The position of marshal, one of the plums frequently distributed to the 
nominees of legislators, remains a patronage appointment. 

Bills introduced in subsequent Congresses to provide for the appoint- 
ment of marshals through written competitive examination in accordance 
with civil service regulations have gotten nowhere.** 

Further, the merit principle has suffered a setback with regard to deputy 
marshals.*® In 1941 the deputy marshals were brought into the classified 
civil service under the terms of the Ramspeck Act of 1940.°° During the 
Eighty-second and Eighty-third Congresses bills were introduced to exclude 
deputies from the competitive service, but in each instance Congress refused 
to act.*? The acrimonious charges and countercharges attending the debate 
are illustrated by the following: 

Senator Bridges: Some Senators believe that United States deputy marshals should be ap- 
pointed under Civil Service and should be continued in office. . . .Very frankly, I do not 


think so. I consider appointment to the position of United States deputy marshal to be 
political appointments. . . . While this provision might operate to the advantage of 


* Ibid., pp. 2-3. In the debate on the floor Senator McCarran spoke in horrified tones of 
the prospective evils of “carpetbag marshals.” 98 Cong. Rec. 7496 (June 18, 1952). 

** Sen. Res. 330, 98 Cong. Rec. 7503 (June 18, 1952). 

*S. 2970, 82d Cong., 2d Sess. (Humphrey); H.R. 10318, 84th Cong., 2d Sess. (Reuss); 
H.R. 4120, 85th Cong., 1st Sess. (Reuss); H.R. 5898, 85th Cong., Ist Sess. (Boyle). 

* Approximately 975 in number. 

” Act of November 26, 1940, 54 Stat. 1211. 

*S. 35, 82d Cong., Ist Sess. 99 Cong. Rec. 5973-77. (June 3, 1953). 
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Republicans at this time, it would be equally advantageous to Democrats at another time. 
It would provide for greater responsiveness among deputy United States marshals.” 


Senator Monroney: The political boys in Oklahoma would say this is a “pie counter” 
amendment.” 


Senator Douglas: [Characterized the bill as] . . . a pass the pork, pappy, amendment.” 


Senator Monroney: Anyone or all of the clerks or deputies may be fired without cause, 
simply because deserving Republicans want these positions, notwithstanding the fact that 
many of the present holders of the position have rendered a great many years of faithful 
service. 


Senator Capehart: ... he [Monroney] wants to retain all Democrats in these jobs.” 


In November, 1954, however, the United States Civil Service Commission 
removed the deputy marshals from the competitive civil service system.’ 
In taking this action the Eisenhower Administration restored these positions 
to political patronage. Bills have been introduced subsequently to return 
the deputy marshals to the merit system, but Congress has taken no action.®* 


CONCLUSIONS 
Senator Humphrey has said of the United States marshal: 


He is a law enforcement official, and a very important law enforcement official. He is the 
right arm of the district attorney. He is the left arm of the FBI. He is a fundamental part 
of an integrated law enforcement system on the part of the federal government. I assert 
... that the sooner we get law enforcement activities completely divorced from the spoils 
system, the better off we shall be.” 


Sentiments such as these will probably prove unavailing. It is extremely 


unlikely that Congress will move, in the near future, to place the marshals 
under civil service. Although inefficient and outdated as a method of per- 
sonnel selection, political patronage in the appointment of marshals will 
probably continue for some time to come. The offices are relatively minor 
in the modern scheme of things, but Congress has jealously guarded its 
ancient prerogatives in regard to them.*”° The plain fact is that many mem- 
bers of Congress wish to continue to fill the marshal’s offices with their own 
nominees.'®*! Centralization of appointment in the Department of Justice 
would lessen opportunities for patronage. 


99 Cong. Rec. 5974 (June 31, 1953). 

* Ibid. 

* Ibid. 

* Ibid. 

* Tbid., p. 5975. 

* 19 Fed. Reg. 7761 (December 1, 1954). 

H.R. 6012, 84th Cong., Ist Sess, (Anfuso); H.R. 2775, 85th Cong., Ist Sess. (Anfuso). 
* 98 Cong. Rec. 7500 (June 18, 1952). 


* The traditional position is well exemplified in a speech by Senator McClellan on June 
18, 1952. 98 Cong. Rec. 7502. 

™ During the 83d Congress, Senator McCarran introduced S. 1608 to prevent the in- 
definite continuance of service of a United States marshal following the expiration of 
his term. He recited an instance in the western district of Missouri where a marshal 
continued to serve nine years on a four year appointment because the President (Tru- 
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It is more likely that the deputy marshals will be restored to the merit 
system. They have been civil services employees in the past, and the tradi- 
tion in Congress concerning them is not comparable to that enjoyed by the 
marshals. If this step were taken, continuity of service and promotion on 
the basis of achievement could revitalize the office. The deputy marshal 
would once more be a career official with a real stake in the position. This 
would be desirable, for he remains an important adjunct in our law enforce- 
ment and judicial systems. 


man), in the face of Senate opposition, failed to make a new nomination. Fred A. 
Canfil had been appointed as a marshal in 1944 at the request of President Truman, 
then a senator. Reappointment was due in 1948, but the President delayed submis— 
sion of his name until 1949 because of unfavorable publicity to Canfil. The Senate 
ordered an investigation. The President then withdrew the nomination. As a result 
Canfil remained in office five years more until his death because the President neither 
dismissed him nor appointed a successor. Senator McCarran’s bill failed of enact- 
ment. 99 Cong. Rec. 2902 (April 10, 1943). 





PATTERNS OF VOTING CHANGE IN WISCONSIN 
COUNTIES, 1952-1957 


Anprew R. BaGGALEY 
University of Wisconsin—Milwaukee 


ANY POLITICAL OBSERVERS have noted that the American 
political scene is in a transition stage. A large number of voters 
have been torn away from their loyalties of the New Deal era 

yet are uncertain as to whether to transfer them permanently to one party. 
Thus there are large demographic groups — such as farmers, Roman Catho- 
lics, Southerners, and Negroes — whose members are “bargaining” their 
votes between elections so as to gain maximal political advantage from both 
major parties. This tendency has produced extremely close elections (as 
in 1954) and much split-ticket voting. 

In order to study these trends by means of ecological analysis of election 
returns, it is necessary to consider changes in the relative level of party per- 
centages from election to election. In most modern American elections 
there is a general over-all trend between elections such that, for example, 
if Party X loses 15 per cent of the vote in a state, it very probably will lose 
at least a small per cent in every county of the state. This is presumably due 
to the voters’ perception of the leadership qualities of the candidates (a 
factor which seems to be assuming increasing importance as split-ticket 
voting becomes more prevalent) and perhaps a general mood of the times. 
However, beneath these general waves of change there are smaller cross 
currents which, although they may cancel each other out in a single elec- 
tion, are very useful to the political observer in predicting future elections. 
Nevertheless, these cross-currents are subtle, and the observer must carry 
out his work of analysis to a finer degree. 

It is generally agreed that a very important factor in recent elections has 
been the urban-rural dimension. Even though Eisenhower’s percentage of 
the presidential two-party vote declined from 1952 to 1956 in many farm 
areas, this decline was more than offset by his gains in urban areas. In view 
of this situation the state of Wisconsin is particularly well suited to the 
ecological analyst because political power in it is rather evenly ba:anced be- 
tween the urban and rural population. Thus, in 1956, although Eisenhower 
gained 0.7 per cent in the state as a whole, he lost considerably in most of 
the rural counties while picking up in most of the urban counties. 

To study in detail Wisconsin trends of this nature, the writer selected 
the presidential elections of 1952 and 1956, the gubernatorial election of 
1954, and the special senatorial election of 1957. Since only four major- 
party candidates were involved in these elections — Democrats Stevenson 
and Proxmire, and Republicans Eisenhower and Kohler — the factor of 
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candidate personality probably was canceled out to a great extent, leaving 
issues and general party perception to account for most of the remaining 
variability. The Democratic percentages of the two-party vote for the 71 
Wisconsin counties were taken from America Votes* for the 1952 and 1954 
elections, and were calculated by the writer for the 1956 and 1957 elections 
from returns supplied by the State of Wisconsin Department of State. 

A powerful scientific tool for detecting and measuring trends of this 
nature is factor analysis of the type known as P-technique.? For this prob- 
lem the Wisconsin counties would be the variables, and the elections would 
constitute the observations. For certain practical reasons, however, resort 
to the full factor-analytic technique was unwarranted in this problem. 
Nevertheless, a satisfactory approximation was worked out, and this will 
now be described. 

Consider the counties listed in Table I as examples of the procedure. 
The three intermediate columns show the Democratic percentage gain be- 
tween elections; e.g., in Adams county Proxmire in 1954 gained 14.6 per 
cent over Stevenson in 1952, Stevenson in 1956 lost 8.7 per cent from Prox- 


Taste I 


Democratic PERCENTAGE OF Two-Party VoTE 


1954 
1952 na- 1956 1957 
Presidential Per Cent torial Per Cent Presidential PerCent Senatorial 
lection Gain Electi Gain Election Gain Election 


14.6 48.9 -— 8.7 ; 25.2 65.4 
7.6 571 — 85 . 12.7 61.3 
22.3 45.6 —14.0 , 31.0 62.6 
7.5 55.7 —11.9 . 18.4 62.2 
9.7 485 —10.4 ‘ 20.1 58.2 


mire in 1954, and Proxmire in 1957 gained 25.2 per cent over Stevenson in 
1956. These changes, if viewed simply by themselves, would reflect mostly 
the over-all change in the state; i.e., Proxmire proved to be more generally 
popular than Stevenson. However, more subtle trends can be detected by 
comparing the county changes between elections with the changes for the 
entire state. Note that in 1954, although Proxmire gained in Dane and 
Milwaukee counties (both quite urban), he gained less than the state aver- 
age gain of 9.7 per cent; whereas in Adams and Kewaunee counties (both 
quite rural) he gained more than the state average. This situation is repre- 
sented in Table II by entering in the first column “plus” signs for Adams 
and Kewaunee and “minus” signs for Dane and Milwaukee. Similarly, in 
1956, although Stevenson lost ground in Adams and Dane counties, he lost 
less than the state average drop of 10.4 per cent; whereas in Kewaunee and 


* Richard M. Scammon (ed.), America Votes (New York: Macmillan, 1956), pp. 404-5. 
* Raymond B. Cattell, Factor Analysis (New York: Harper, 1952), pp. 102-4. 
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Milwaukee counties he lost more than the state average. Thus, in the second 
column of Table II “plus” signs are recorded for Adams and Dane (a “rela- 
tive gain”) and “minus” signs for Kewaunee and Milwaukee. The changes 
from 1956 to 1957 are represented in the third column in a similar manner. 


Taste II 





Milwaukee 


This procedure produced a pattern of three signs for each of Wisconsin’s 
71 counties. With the data reduced in this manner, only eight sign patterns 
are possible. A different color was assigned to each of the eight, and the 
counties were accordingly colored on an outline map cf the state. It was 
immediately apparent that the eight patterns were arranged geographically 
in three larger classifications. Below, the counties are listed within these 
classifications, and an attempt is made to describe them in terms of associ- 
ated demographic characteristics. 

Group I, nonfarm: (—, —, —) Iron, Milwaukee, Ozaukee, Racine, Wau- 
kesha; (—, —, +) Kenosha, Oneida, Outagamie, Vilas; (+, —, —) Door, 
Eau Claire, Jefferson, Marinette. The first thing about these counties which 
comes to mind is their nonfarm character. The only county in this group 
having more than 30 per cent rural-farm population is Door, which has 
many resort areas and therefore probably manifests considerable urban in- 
fluence on its voting. Geographically the counties form two clusters, one 
in the southeastern industrialized area of the state and the other along the 
upper Michigan Peninsula, which is mostly forested land. The lone isolate 
is Eau Claire County in the west-central area. The general trend of voting 
in these counties shows that the Democrats made relatively little gain in 
any of the elections under consideration. This of course is congruent with 
the survey evidence and ecological analysis of state returns in that the 
Republicans have gained (or lost relatively little) in the urban and rural- 
nonfarm areas in most other parts of the country. As an example, between 
1952 and 1956 Eisenhower lost ground in the farming areas of eastern Mon- 
tana but gained in some of the mining areas of western Montana. The pre- 
sumed explanation of this Republican strength in urban and rural-nonfarm 
areas is the long-term industrial prosperity of the early 1950's, and it is 
interesting to note how the recession of 1958 has broken into this strength. 

Group II, German and Polish farmers: (+, +, +) Adams, Calumet, 
Fond du Lac, Juneau, Marquette, Monroe, Oconto, Pepin, Shawano, 
Vernon, Waupaca; (+, —, +) Brown, Chippewa, Clark, Dodge, Forest, 
Jackson, Kewaunee, Langlade, Lincoln, Manitowoc, Marathon, Portage, 
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Price, Taylor, Wood; (—, +, +) Sawyer, Washington, Waushara, Winne- 
bago. This group is quite opposite in character to Group I in that all the 
counties have at least 20 per cent rural-farm population except Brown and 
Winnebago. Geographically these counties are centrally located within the 
state. Their ethnic composition is mostly German, although the Census 
tables list Poland as the leading foreign country of birth for the residents of 
Clark, Forest, Portage, and Taylor counties, and Czechoslovakia for Price 
County. The voting trend for Group II is definitely toward the Democrats, 
although in the (+,—, +) counties Proxmire ran considerably better than 
Stevenson. This trend toward the Democrats among farmers is of course 
well recognized and needs little further explanation. A possible explanation 
of the results in the (+, —, +) counties is that Eisenhower’s German an- 
cestry sustained him against the economic pulls on the German-American 
farmers towards the Democrats. The “peace issue” may have helped here 
also. 

Group III, Scandinavian and Swiss farmers: (+, +, —) Barron, Bay- 
field, Buffalo, Burnett, Crawford, Dunn, Florence, Iowa, Polk, Richland, 
Rusk, Sauk, Trempealeau; (—, +, —) Ashland, Columbia, Dane, Douglas, 
Grant, Green, Green Lake, LaCrosse, Lafayette, Pierce, Rock, St. Croix, 
Sheboygan, Walworth, Washburn. Although most of these counties are as 
rural-farm in nature as those in Group II, there is a sizable group of urban 
counties in the (—, +, —) group, i.e., Dane, Douglas, LaCrosse, Rock, and 
Sheboygan. Geographically the counties of Group III are clustered in the 
northwest and southwest sections of the state except for Florence and She- 
boygan. Although again the Germans lead ethnically in many of these 
counties, the Norwegian, Swedish, and Swiss counties are also almost all 
found in this group. The common voting trend in this group is that Prox- 
mire’s gains in 1957 were not as spectacular as in the counties of Group II. 
However there seems to be no apparent reason why Scandinavian and Swiss 
farmers were less drawn toward the Democrats in 1957 than were German 
and Polish farmers. 

In summary, this paper has reported an ecological analysis of voting 
trends in four elections of the 1950’s in the state of Wisconsin. The method 
involved finding patterns of change in major party percentages. Three 
groups of counties were thus isolated, and they were designated in terms 
of their associated demographic characteristics as a nonfarm group, a Ger- 
man-Polish farm group, and a Scandinavian-Swiss farm group. The voting 
trends were shown to be related to the demographic characteristics of the 
counties in much the same way as revealed by ecological analysis in other 
parts of the country and by the evidence of survey data. 





MIRROR OF DISCONTENT: THE MARCH OF TIME 
AND ITS POLITICALLY CONTROVERSIAL FILM ISSUES 


RAYMOND FIELDING 
University of California, Los Angeles 


have seen the appearance of several television documentary fea- 

tures designed to explore controversial political issues. Some of 
these programs have assumed a position fully as controversial as the political 
issues they treat because of their producers’ noticeable disposition to edi- 
torialize. The appearance of such television news features brings to mind the 
spectacularly successful March of Time film series, theatrically ubiquitous 
from 1935 to 1951. Fully seven years have passed now since Time, with its 
cinematic bag of tricks, marched off the world’s motion picture screens to 
the oblivion of the film vault. To date, there have been no signs of its 
reappearance.’ 

Analysis of this celebrated film series provides a revealing perspective 
with which to view contemporary television documentaries of the saine 
type. Such television news features have, to a great extent, fallen heir to 
the style, techniques, and innovations which Time introduced during its 
first few experimental years. Certainly, too, both documentarians and 
propagandists owe something to Time’s film-makers for their role in popu- 
larizing the “Idea Film” for theatrical audiences. As Richard de Rochemont, 
European director of the series, wryly suggested several years after the series’ 
initial success, “Documentaries became known as semi-documentaries . . . 
when they started to make money.” ? 

In its day, of course, the March of Time was more than just a journalistic 
success; it was an American institution — the only film series, newsreel or 
not, regularly to exploit political issues on theatrical motion picture screens. 

At a time when depression-ridden audiences sought relief from the 
harsh realities of the period, the March of Time rudely reminded them of 
bread lines, unemployment, and political demagoguery. While film pro- 
ducers in other newsreel studios eschewed controversial political and mili- 
tary items, the March of Time stubbornly paraded the features and 
machinations of the world’s most controversial figures. Hitler, Stalin, 
Mussolini, and Tojo — they and their exploits all appeared in Time’s fast- 
moving reviews: a dazzling display of controversial material which provoked 
the most intense and unrelenting program of censorship ever inflicted upon 
a motion picture film series. 


D =: THE LAST FEW YEARS consumers of the popular arts 


*For a retrospective appraisal of the March of Time’s sixteen-year history, see Raymond 
Fielding, “Time Flickers Out: Notes on the Passing of the March of Time,” Quarterly 
of Film, Radio, and Television, Vol. 11 (Summer, 1957). 


? Richard de Rochemont, quoted by Phil Daly, The Film Daily, May 19, 1948, p. 3. 
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Its style was revolutionary — a curious mixture of cinematic exposition 
and journalistic punctuation that defied both convention and analysis. The 
static camera and nervous editing, the vox e sepulchro strained with alarm, 
the posture of omniscience, and the calculated air of fearlessness — all 
combined to delight a contemporary audience otherwise bored with the 
inanities of intermission travelogues and farces. Time editorialized openly, 
infuriating its enemies and oftentimes alienating its friends. And it did all 
of this with a vigor, artistry, and showmanship which shamed its less dar- 
ing competitors. 

Miraculously, this impudent newsreel survived for more than sixteen 
years during which time over 160 individual issues were released to a 
monthly international audience estimated at twenty million individuals.* 
Of the many films produced during this period, those appearing between 
1935 and 1942 are remembered most vividly as characterizing the “Golden 
Years” of the March of Time, largely because of the role they played in 
mirroring the turbulent, wrathful spirit of the late 1930’s. Because such 
examples of “polemic cinema” appear rarely in the history of the motion 
picture, it seems worthwhile to review here one of Time’s more sensational 
film issues. 

The issue we have in mind so aroused the public, provoked political 
dissension, and confounded the film industry that for some time thereafter 
the March of Time appeared to be in danger of suppression by both official 
censor boards and the motion picture industry. The offending film ran a 


short 1,457 feet (sixteen minutes). It was possibly the most politically con- 
troversial film in the history of the American cinema. It was entitled: 
“Inside Nazi Germany — 1938.” 


NOTICE 


THE ISSUE OF MARCH OF TIME YOU ARE ABOUT TO SEE HAS CAUSED 
MUCH CONTROVERSY. OUR POLICY IS TO FEARLESSLY PRESENT ANY 
WORTHY FILM RELEASED BY A RECOGNIZED AMERICAN PRODUCER. WE 
THEREFORE PRESENT UNCENSORED AND IMPARTIALLY THE FOLLOWING 
SUBJECT.* 


Such was the announcement flashed upon the screen of the Embassy 
Theatre in New York City on the night of January 20, 1938. It served 
to preface the premiére showing of the March of Time’s highly publicized 
new issue. 

The film and its release could not have been more ingeniously designed 
to arouse audiences and provoke controversy. It featured the figure, voice, 


* See Nation, May 1, 1937, p. 501; and Peter Baechlin and Maurice Mueller—Strauss, News- 
reels Across the World, pp. 67, 90. 


*See Motion Picture Herald, January 29, 1938, p. 21. 
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and hysterical histrionics of German dictator Adolf Hitler, a man whose 
motion picture representation, with or without the usual demagogical pyro- 
technics, was usually taboo in American motion picture houses. It examined 
the insidious Nazi program of “racial purification.” It was labeled both pro- 
Nazi and anti-Nazi at a time when the spirit of isolationism governed the 
national conscience and few politicians, let alone film producers, dared take 
a stand on the European crisis. Finally, the film was widely touted by its 
producers as a provocative, ultracontroversial film issue. Such press-agentry, 
coming as it did from a film organization with an established reputation for 
sensational motion picture journalism, did much to make this explosive 
film irresistible to curious motion picture patrons. 

So great was the excitement which accompanied this film’s opening in 
New York that fearful municipal authorities assigned detectives from the 
city’s Alien Squad to mingle with members of the Embassy’s audience, 
while a special detail of police was placed outside the theatre to regulate 
the crowds. 


What the audience finally saw that evening was a sixteen-minute news 
featurette which examined, in some detail, the regimentation of the Ger- 
man people, the control and consolidation of nationalistic allegiances, and 
the preparations being made within Germany for future military and 
economic expansion. 

Compared to the publicity which preceded it, the film was surprisingly 


calm and measured in its examination of the subject. Wrote critic Peter 
Galway: 


We are shown no horrors from the Brown Book: no concentration camps, no party job- 

bery, no prisoners shot trying to escape, no Jew-baiting atrocities. But we do begin to 

understand the everyday atmosphere in which atrocities are not only possible but flourish 

} a ee . . That it [the film] will make a deep impression on [the] public I do not 
oubt. .. . 


In New York, the effect of the film on the opening night audience was 
marked, although less electrifying than authorities had been led to expect: 
At the first showing the only reaction of the audience was a minor burst of applause from 
perhaps a dozen spectators in favor of Hitler, immediately matched by about as much 
hissing. At the second showing there were a few “Heils” for Hitler with an opposing and 
equivalent quantity of “Pfui.” At the third showing, as the after dinner crowd assembled, 
a few fists were waved between shouters of “Heil” and of “Pfui” who happened to be too 


close together, but order was restored by giving the protagonists more remote seats. The 
next three showings were similar. There were no arrests. 


Following the New York premiére, public interest in the film mounted 
rapidly as news of the controversial issue appeared with increasing fre- 


quency in the reviews and editorial columns of newspapers and magazines. 
The film was both praised and damned by motion picture critics and 


* Peter Galway, New Statesman and Nation, April 30, 1938, p. 728. 
*See the New York Times, January 21, 1938, p. 14:3. 
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political commentators. Regardless of political leanings, many writers 
criticized the obvious dissimilarity and occasional conflict between the film’s 
visual content and the narrator’s comments. The visual material had been 
photographed in Germany mostly with hand-held, silent cameras. The 
narration and sound effects were later recorded and edited to the picture in 
the United States. 

The visual, in itself, was politically neutral in its description of the Nazi 
regime — an almost flattering portrait of an efficient dictatorship whose sub- 
jects seemed pleased with their lot. The narration, on the other hand, was 
anti-Nazi in tone, as was the manner in which the film’s editors had cut, 
juxtaposed and rearranged the original footage. 

Major A. G. Rudd, general manager of the Embassy Theatre, stated: 
“The film is decidely controversial and the theatre already has received 
many protests from those who feel it was unfair to one side or the other.” * 
“The pictures show Germany in good condition . . . but on the other hand, 
the commentary shows it as a fearsome regime which has enslaved a good 
people. The pictures tell one story and the commentary another.” * Ad- 
mitted the publishers of Time: “Fact is that a majority of the scenes, show- 
ing the German populace, the youth program and the Army, are not un- 
favorable to Germany and a deaf movie-goer might consider the film more 
pro-Nazi than anti-Nazi. The March of Time, conscious that no camera can 
portray all the darker aspects of Nazism, has evened the score with a 
vigorously pro-democratic commentary.” ® 

Because of this dissimilarity between the visual material and the narra- 
tion, politically-inclined reviewers found it difficult to determine exactly 
what it was that the March of Time was trying to say. The film could be, 
and often was, damned as both pro-Nazi and anti-Nazi propaganda. 

Writing in the New York Post, “Martin Proctor,” allegedly a lifelong 
resident of Germany who had recently escaped to the United States, labeled 
the March of Time film “a flaming pro-Nazi story.” ?° 
How can the March of Time offer this newsreel as “inside information.” . . . Can anyone 
see from this film how Germany’s anti—Hitler citizens are suffering? The whole is a flam— 
ing pro—Nazi story, if there ever was one. What do you really see? Youth marching, sing- 
ing and working. Iron factories and other plants going full blast. Babies cared for, people 
fed . . . dictators orating and people cheering. ... The March of Time editor has done 
his bit for Nazi Germany. And by order of Herr Goebbels himself, I herewith bestow 


upon the editor the “Clubfoot Medal,” made of hollow tin, to be worn with a swastika 
on a ribbon festooned with a blurb.” * 


The publishers of Time immediately issued a statement to the press de- 
fending their film and its treatment of the Nazi program. 


"A. G. Rudd, quoted in Motion Picture Herald, January 29, 1938, p. 21. 

5 A. G. Rudd, quoted in the New York Times, January 21, 1938, p. 14:3. 

® “Movie of the Week,” Life, January 31, 1938, p. 24. 

*® Martin Proctor, quoted in Motion Picture Herald, February 5, 1938, p. 34. 
" Ibid. 
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. . while a part of the film depicts the fate of the minorities who have suffered violence 
under Hitler’s rule, the March of Time’s greater purpose has been to show the ominous 
effect of Hitler’s regimentation, militarization and war propaganda on the 65,000,000 who 
make up the German nation. . . .The unnamed author of Mr. Meyer’s column, in his plea 
for a more sensational treatment of the subject, states that “most of the footage is cut from 
official German newsreels.” The March of Time denies this preposterous statement. It 
is unfortunate that the attitude of this unnamed columnist seems to be that any picture 
not violently and sensationally anti-Nazi must therefore be pro-Nazi.” 


During the next few weeks the clipping files of the March of Time con- 
tinued to swell with an increasing number of both laudatory and con- 
demning reviews. Otis Ferguson, writing for the politically-oriented New 
Republic, was delighted with what he felt to be the anti-Nazi position of the 
film’s producers. 


For a while I had a sneaking idea that it might be just as well not to encourage anything 
so rickety in social theory as Luce Enterprises to go in for open crusading, this being the 
kind of gun as likely to blow its breech out as produce a true salvo. But that is a con- 
sideration for the future, which already seems to be in the proper hands. For the present 
it is heartening to see good young blood making a field day of the creaky superstitions of 
the movie trade. The best reassurance in the case of Time’s “Inside Nazi Germany, 1938” 
grows out of the report that around the office in the feverish days before deadline, never 
had hard work . . . seemed easier. Working under Louis de Rochemont . . . on the shots 
Julien Bryan brought back from Germany, the majority of this staff seems to have been 
working on something it believed in. And in making any good thing, belief tells in the 
enh... 

The film is really an editorial with pictures, an editorial for democracy and against sup- 
pression, militant nationalism and shoving people around. Balanced, fairly complete, 
decisive, it is a more likely statement of Germany today than many of the editorials we 
have seen printed, for that matter.” 


John Mosher of the New Yorker, also found the film effective anti-Nazi 
propaganda: “The maddening release is cool in tone. It is detached. .. . 
No detail of this sketch is melodramatic; in it there are no scenes of atrocity, 
violence, outrage. . . . The sum total, I should say, of such reporcing is 
sensational. The film is polite and reasonable, and no alarmist document 
could have its strength.” ** 

However, William Boehnel of the New York World Telegram shared 
little of Mosher’s enthusiasm. Terming “Inside Nazi Germany” the “most 
ballyhooed but ineffectual film of the week,” Boehnel wrote: 

. if you are looking for the real lowdown on what is going on inside Nazi Germany, 
or if you expect any comprehensive expose of Fritz Kuhn and his followers in this country, 
you’re going to be sadly disappointed. . . . for the most part, the film is made up of scenes 
which have had their counterparts in numerous newsreels in the past and which in no 
way give any indication of the real horrors of Hitlerism any more than the Kuhn 
sequences reveal the real activities of his organization . . . this writer deplores the fact 


that the March of Time has, in his opinion, fallen down on what might have been a 
bitter indictment of Naziism. 


Political repercussions quickly followed the film’s release. Throughout 
the nation, German consular and ambassadorial officials, as well as “Bund” 


% See Motion Picture Herald, February 5, 1938, p. 34. 

*® Otis Ferguson, New Republic, February 9, 1938, p. 19. 

™ John Mosher, New Yorker, January 29, 1938, p. 48. 

*® William Boehnel, New York, World Telegram, January 24, 1938. 
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leaders, condemned the film and denounced its producers. In Baltimore 
German Consul Frederick F. Schneider protested directly to the Maryland 
Censor Board.** In Washington it was announced that the film would not 
run in RKO houses.** In New Orleans numerous cuts were made in the 
film before its release to general audiences.** And in New York the Rocke- 
feller Center Music Hall had already yielded its first-run rights to the 
Embassy Newsreel Theatre.'® 

In Chicago, the Police Board of Censors found the film anti-Nazi and 
banned it on grounds that “it contained material which was likely to create 
public ill feeling against a nation ‘friendly to the United States.’ ” *° Chi- 
cago newspapers, led by the Chicago Tribune, immediately charged the 
Board with suppression of freedom of speech and freedom of the press. 
The Chicago censors quickly made an abrupt about-face and reversed the 
order which had banned the release within Chicago city limits. Stated 
Chicago’s Police Commissioner Allman, “The film is not censorable — I 
lifted the ban.” #4 

The high point of conflicting reaction was reached a few days later 
when the Warner Brothers circuit refused to carry the film on grounds it 
was pro-Nazi propaganda. Stated Harry Warner, president of the film 
corporation: 
“Inside Nazi Germany — 1938,” in the opinion of the large number of company officials 
who have seen it, may be interpreted as pro-Nazi propaganda. . . . It is true that the 
remarks of the commentator . . . tend to counteract to some extent the effect of the silent 
film, but the effect and appeal of a motion picture is to the eye primarily. Careful analysis 
has proven that the words of commentators . . . have but a small effect as against the great 
effect of what is shown on the screen. In our opinion the film remains pro—Nazi propa- 


ganda. . . . We do not intend to make our screens a medium for the dissemination of 
propaganda for Germany no matter how thinly veiled that purpose may be.” 


Countered Time president Henry Luce, replying to Warner’s charges: 


Mr. Warner’s assertion that the March of Time is “pro—Nazi propaganda” is ridiculous. 
.. Mr. Warner alse says that movie audiences pay little or no attention to the sound that 
comes from the scr. »n. This is an amazing observation to come from the man generally 
credited with introducing the talking picture. According to the Warner statement, the 
Warner screens are reserved for entertainment only. Evidently Mr. Warner does not 
believe the movie industry capable of any honest pictorial treatment of any matter of 
importance. Fortunately, Mr. Warner does not control the entire motion picture industry.” 


In refusing to run the film, Warner Brothers, which had the right to 
exhibit the March of Time in several hundred of its theatres throughout the 
country abdicated exclusive first-run rights to this particular issue. Com- 


* See Motion Picture Herald, January 29, 1938, p. 21. 
™ Ibid. 

* Ibid. 

® See the New York Times, January 21, 1938, p. 14:3. 
See Motion Picture Herald, January 29, 1938, p. 21. 

* Ibid. 

* Ibid. 

8 Ibid. 
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peting exhibitors scrambled to book the film and ran it profitably across 
the nation. 


Within the film industry the spread of opinion was fully as great as 
among the film critics without. Motion picture producer David O. Selznick, 
in a wire to the producers of the March of Time, extended: 


HEARTIEST CONGRATULATIONS[.] MARCH OF TIME’S INSIDE NAZI GER- 
MANY IS ONE OF THE GREATEST AND MOST IMPORTANT REELS IN THE 
HISTORY OF PICTURES[.] IT IS EXCITING TO KNOW THAT AT LONG LAST 
SOMEONE HAS THE COURAGE TO PRESENT SUCH FACTS TO THE PUBLIC 
IN THIS MEDIUM AND THE INTELLIGENCE AND TALENT TO PRESENT THEM 
SO DRAMATICALLY.* : 


Also complimentary was the appraisal of British documentarian Basil 
Wright, who found the issue “impartial” and “topical.” 


. it scrupulously avoids the sensational aspects of the case, and by an avoidance of 
physical horrors concentrates our attention on the more unpleasant perversions of human 
souls and minds which can be so efficiently carried out in the name of a Dictator by a 
monster propaganda—machine such as that of Dr. Goebbels . . . the March of Time com- 
mentator explains with. strict impartiality the totalitarian system of government existing 
in Germany today. . 


Contrasting with Wright’s appraisal was trade-paper publisher Martin 


Quigley’s blast at the looming spectre of “Idea Films” in American theatres: 
The exhibitors of the country ought to tell “The March of Time” that it is welcomed 
when it behaves itself but only then. They should tell it . . . that they expect it to be mind- 
ful of the proprieties of theatrical presentation — that they do not want controversial 


political material which is calculated to destroy the theatre as the public’s escape from 
the bitter realities, the anguishes and the turmoil of life.” 


As if in answer to Quigley’s attack, Dorothy Thompson suggested: 


The tempest raging around the March of Time’s film “Inside Nazi Germany — 1938” 
raises not only the question of screen censorship, but also whether a motion picture can or 
should deal with an important controversial subject. It is a highly exciting picture, a 
realistic portrayal of Germany today, and a magnificent piece of journalism. Who on 
earth can doubt the right or the reason for presenting such a motion picture document? * 

The anger and excitement caused by “Inside Nazi Germany — 1938” 
gradually subsided until finally, in February, it was replaced by a new and 
less controversial March of Time issue. 

Nearly a year was to pass before the closing and perhaps most significant 
comment relating to this controversial film short was made. Speaking in 
January of 1939, by which time “Inside Nazi Germany” had been released 
throughout parts of Europe, German dictator Adolf Hitler attacked anti- 
Nazi films planned and produced in the United States and cautioned the 
films’ makers that if production continued Germany would answer them 


* David O. Selznick, quoted in March of Time advertisement in Motion Picture Herald, 
February 5, 1938, p. 58 


* Basil Wright, Spectator, May 13, 1938, p. 867. 
* Martin Quigley, Motion Picture Herald, February 5, 1938, p. 8. 


** Dorothy Thompson, writing in the New York Tribune, quoted in March of Time ad- 
vertisement in Motion Picture Herald, February 5, 1938, p. 58. 
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with anti-Semitic films which the dictator felt sure “many countries will 
appreciate.” ** It seems likely that “Inside Nazi Germany — 1938” had 
helped provoke the Fithrer’s wrath. 

Today, twenty years after its release, “Inside Nazi Germany — 1938” is 
remembered as a striking example of the dramatically-conceived informa- 
tional film with its power to excite and arouse audiences. Many film critics, 
looking back in retrospect with memories of events leading up to World 
War II to guide them, today view “Inside Nazi Germany — 1938” as one of 
the first anti-Nazi motion pictures to flash across American screens. 

It was British documentarian John Grierson, however, who, writing dur- 
ing the period of the film’s release, appeared to have most acutely sensed 
the greater significance of the March of Time. His remarks still have mean- 
ing for news feature producers in these exciting days of television docu- 
mentary production: 

There are proper limits, it is true, to freedom of speech which the cinema must regard. 
Its power is too great for irresponsible comment, when circulations like the March of 
Time’s may run to nine thousand theatres across an explosive world. But it seems sensible 
for the moment that the March of Time has won the. field for the elementary principles 
of public discussion. The world, our world, appears suddenly and brightly as an oyster 
for the opening: for film people — how strangely — worth living in, fighting in and mak- 


ing drama about. And more important still is the thought of a revitalized citizenship and 
of a democracy at long last in contact with itself.” 


* See the New York Times, January 31, 1939, p. 5:5. 


* John Grierson, Grierson on Documentary, American Edition, p. 163. 





A PREFATORY STUDY OF LEADERSHIP SELECTION 
IN OREGON* 


Lester G. SELIGMAN 
University of Oregon 


INTRODUCTION 


HE COMPARATIVE STUDY of political parties on the state level 

has undergone a marked shift in orientation. Early attention was 

directed almost exclusively to the political parties in the metropolises 
of industrialized states in the East and Midwest. The big city machine as 
described from Bryce, Ostrogorski, and Steffens to Gosnell and McKean was 
the primary model of political organizations. Voting patterns were then 
employed to reveal historical patterns and tendencies.‘ Most recently, V. 
O. Key’s landmark analysis of Southern politics, and other studies, sug- 
gested a model appropriate to one-party, direct-primary-governed states.” 
The results of this analysis raised serious questions as to the adequacy 
of existing categories in describing our party systems. “Instead of classes of 
one party states, or two party states, or states leaning to this or that, the 
data suggest the existence of various sorts of multi group structures operat- 
ing through the primary system.” * 

A common theme that runs throughout all our efforts at comparative 
state party analysis is the focus on the role of parties as agencies of leader- 
ship recruitment and selection.* For this function or role directs attention 
to the components of political parties. It is evident that what we mean by 
“political party” takes on a variety of meanings, depending upon the rela- 
tionships and roles within a political party. Together with this, as attention 
is directed to particular roles or functions of political parties in various con- 
texts, we may hope to lay bare those factors critical to their behavior.® 

The social recruitment of political leadership has been a central theme 


* The assistance of the Political Behavior Committee of the Social Science Research Coun- 
cil via a grant under the Comparative State Politics program is gratefully acknowl- 
edged; an earlier version of this paper was read at the American Political Science 
Association Convention, September, 1957. Appreciation is also expressed to two 
graduate students, Daniel Wilson and Michael Munk. 

*H. F. Gosnell, Grass Roots Politics. (Washington: Public Affairs Press, 1942). For a 
review of the literature on comparative state politics, see P. David, Research Frontiers 
in Politics and Government (Washington: Brookings Institution, 1955), pp. 168-201. 

?V. O. Key, Jr., Southern Politics (New York: Knopf, 1950), esp. pp. 293-311. 

*V. O. Key, Jr., “Party Systems in the States,” Public Policy, VI (1955), 23. 

* A distinction might be drawn between recruitment and selection. Recruitment refers to 
factors that affect eligibility for political activism, e.g., social structure, etc. Selection 
refers to the immediate process of nomination or election. See my “Recruitment in 


Politics,” PROD, March, 1958, pp. 14-17. 
® See G. Almond, “Comparative Political Systems,” Journal of Politics, XVIII (1956), 387- 
409. 
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of social investigation.* This kind of investigation has illuminated a variety 
of insights into social structure and governments. Thus, recruitment studies 
shed light on the dominant values in a society. Who is accorded prestige is 
a measure of the most cherished values in a society. The circulation of an 
elite is an index of changes in the power structure. The degree to which an 
elite is representative measures the extent to which a government is respon- 
sive to public opinion and whether its institutions permit a faithful reflec- 
tion of change. The most common type of elite studies are those concerned 
with backgrounds of office-holders. Less attention has been devoted to the 
study of the selection and path of political recruitment. The delineation of 
the characteristics of elite members has been stressed to the neglect of selec- 
tion roles and channels of ascent. In short, the “who” has been stressed to 
the neglect of the “how” of recruitment. 

The position held most often in a political career is that of state legis- 
lator.’ It is thus the most important first rung on the ladder of political 
ascent. The position of state legislator has considerable potential for politi- 
cal mobility.® 

Tue Orecon Pouiticat SystemM® 


The most conspicuous feature of Oregon politics today is its current 
transition from a single-party control to a competitive two-party situation. 
The election of Richard Neuberger to the United States Senate in 1954 
signaled that the Democratic party had become an effective contestant of 
the Republican party. Broad success came to the Democratic party in 
1956.%° Senator Wayne Morse was re-elected (as a Democrat) with a 
sizable plurality. The incumbent Democratic Congresswoman from Port- 
land, Edith Green, was re-elected overwhelmingly. More surprising, the 
Democrats were able to capture two congressional seats in areas tradition- 
ally safe for the Republican incumbents. Most important was the election 


* See H. D. Lasswell, D. Lerner, & C. E. Rothwell, The Comparative Study of Elites (Stan- 
ford: Stanford University Press, 1952), esp. pp. 6-18; L. Seligman, “The Study of 
Political Leadership,” American Political Science Review, December, 1950, reprinted 
in as Behavior, ed. Eldersveid, Janowitz, and Eulau (Glencoe: Free Press, 1956), 
pp. 1 . 


"J. B. Mason, “The State Legislature as Training for Further Public Service,” Annals of 
~ = Gometome Association of Political and Social Sciences, 195 (January, 1938), pp. 
1 4 


* Such expectations have become widely accepted and even self-confirming. Acted upon, 
they often result in the fulfillment of opportunities. Accordingly, those bent on a 
political career will choose the legislature to start, and their subsequent success will 
be retrospectively attributed to that experience. 

® The description of the Oregon political system that follows is necessarily sketchy. It may 
be helpful to compare Oregon with two groups of states with which it seems to 
share similarities: the Plains states of the Middle West and the states of the upper 
Middle West, i.e., Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota. 

” See J. M. Swarthout, “The 1956 Election in Oregon,” in “Western Politics and the 1956 
Elections,” ed. F. H. Jonas, Western Political Quarterly, X (March, 1957), pp. 142-50. 
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of a Democratic governor and the election of a Democratic lower house, 
the first since 1934. 

This is tantamount to a political revolution; and, indeed, the rise of the 
Democratic party is regarded in the state as a profound change. For long, 
Oregon had been characterized as the “Vermont” of the West. This appel- 
lation was never fully deserved; for despite long periods of Republican he- 
gemony over the State House and Court Houses, the minority party picture 
in Oregon was not a dull plateau. Oregon’s past is dotted with militant 
Populism, insurgent Progressivism and charismatic candidates who effected 
sporadic upheavals of Republican dominance. To call Oregon, over its 
period of history, a one-party state is an oversimplification.** It is true that 
since World War I, Oregon, on the state and county level, has been, for the 
most part, dominated by the Republican party. The Democratic party dur- 
ing this period twice elected a governor, but in each instance only as a result 
of fission in the dominant Republican party (see Table I). It is the period 
of the twenties that we wish now to characterize. 


Taste I 


A MEASURE OF ONE PARTY STRENGTH: REPUBLICAN VOTES IN THE PRIMARY AND 
GENERAL ELECTION For Governor 1922-54. 
Republican Primary Vote Republican Primary Vote as 
as per cent of per cent of Regeenen Vote 
Year Total Primary Vote in General Election 
1922 82% 116% — Democratic Victory 
1926 78 103 
1930 82 79 
1934 65 167 — Democratic Victory 
1938 52 61 
1942 64 62 
1946 66 41 
1948 65 84 
1950 52 54 
1954 61 62 
































Oregon is the home of the initiative, referendum, and recall. This is the 
celebrated “Oregon system” that drew so much national attention in the 
first decade of this century. W. S. U’ren, Jonathan Bourne, and others 
achieved national recognition for their leadership in the reforms initiated in 
the period of 1902-13. These reforms came in the wake of Populist indig- 
nation, reinforced in a later decade by the rise of Republican Progressivism. 
Popular Democracy, a strong plank in the Populist program, became also a 
strong stand of Oregon Republican Progressives. In Oregon, as elsewhere, 
these movements divided both parties. The Republican party, the dominant 


"J. Schlesinger, “A Two Dimensional Scheme for Classifying the States According to 
Degree of Inter—Party Competition,” American Political Science Review, XLIX 
(December, 1955), pp. 1120-28. The writer has found the one-party, two-party 
dichotomy of less analytical value than alleged. See supra. 
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party since the eighties in Oregon, suffered most from defection.'*? The 
Democrats, with noticeably small voter registrations, were the beneficiaries. 
As a result, they succeeded in electing two governors and two senators in 
the score of years between 1900 and 1920.** 

The war and its evocation of issues of foreign involvement returned many 
Populists and Progressives to their traditional Republican moorings. By then, 
the new structural reforms cited above were effecting changes in party 
organization. The direct primary weakened party as an agency of nomina- 
tion. Alleged “self-starting’” became the characteristic pattern of candi- 
date filing.** Party organization, while by statute fully articulated on all 
levels, became skeletal frameworks, never fully manned. Personal organiza- 
tions moving into the vacuum of party organization provided no ideological 
continuities. In this framework, the belief prevailed that “name familiarity” 
was the most important technique for achieving election. While parties 
were withdrawing from ideological identification, the initiative, referendum, 
and recall were performing the latent function of further draining cleavages 
away from party divisions.*® 

As political outlooks, Progressivism and Populism were not dead. Many 
supporters of the old Populism became followers of the KKK and crossed 
party lines to elect Walter Pierce Democratic governor in 1922. Progressiv- 
ism split the Republican ranks in the gubernatorial contest of 1930, as an 
insurgent Republican, running as an Independent on a platform of public 
power, captured his party’s nomination.** In 1934, Populist alliances and 
some Progressives divided the Republican primary to support insurgent Peter 
Zimmerman and helped thus to elect Democrat Charles Martin as governor. 
The issues of liberalism and conservativism were being fought in the ranks 
of the dominant Republican party. 

During this period, the Democratic party was in the hands of conserva- 
tive leadership. Old Cleveland Democrats, Wilson Democrats, and some 
Populists made up its leadership. The party was to the “right” of many 
Republicans. In these hands, the Democratic party lacked both vitality and 
issues to contest seriously with Republicans. Doomed to defeat, there 


™ See M. Harrington, “The Populist Movement in Oregon,” (Master’s thesis, University of 
Oregon, 1935); A. H. Pike, Jr., “Jonathan Bourne, Jr., Progressive,” (Ph.D. thesis, 
University of Oregon, 1957); H. Poulton, “The Progressive Movement in Oregon,” 
(Master’s thesis, University of Oregon, 1949). 

*® George Chamberlain (1902, 1906) and Oswald West (1911-15) were elected Governor. 
ay Memeo reac (1908) and Harry Lane (1913-19) were elected to the United 
tates Senate. 


*H. Swayze, “Party Politics in Oregon,” (Bachelor’s thesis, Reed College, 1952), p. 125. 

* The failure of these reforms in their manifest function as policy-making techniques is 
appraised by W. Schumacher, “Thirty Years of the People’s Rule in Oregon: An 
Analysis,” Political Science Quarterly, XLVII (March, 1932), 252-58. 


*G. Joseph, “George Joseph and the Progressive Movement,” (Bachelor’s thesis, Reed 
College, 1952). 
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developed vested interests of defeat which were unable and unwilling to 
tap new resources of candidacy. 

Oregon supported Franklin D. Roosevelt all four terms (see accompany- 
ing chart). The New Deal period spawned a new generation of young 
liberal Democrats. Discouraged by the conservativism of the Democratic 
party, many of these joined with farm and labor groups in the formation 
of a Commonwealth Federation.*7 A battle ensued for control of the 
Democratic party, enacted in the party primaries. The battle see-sawed in 
the thirties with notable success to the liberals in the victory of Hess over 
Charles Martin in the gubernatorial primary of 1938. There was a hiatus in 
the early forties; but by 1948 it was clear that the New Deal element had 
succeeded in capturing the state party organization, as well as many county 
organizations. Out of this liberal group emerged the victorious Democratic 
candidates of 1954, 1956, and 1958. 

With this realignment within the Democratic party came a shift in party 
identifications among two of the significant groups in the present Demo- 
cratic party coalition — the Grange and organized labor. The Grange had 
been the principal farm organization in the state for many years. Its support 
of Populist and Progressive candidates had been an important factor in 
their successes. For some time, the Grange had enjoyed close relations with 
organized labor.'* The alliance had been cemented by their united support 
for public power and their common opposition to the sales tax. The leader- 
ship of the two groups found themselves often confronted with the same 
opponents in the legislative chamber and lobby. Revitalized by the New 
Deal legacy, public power became a central issue in postwar Oregon politics. 
The Grange, long an advocate of public power, found in the now New 
Deal-oriented Democratic party a natural ally. 

The organizing drive of the CIO in the mid-thirties activated a new 
union in the lumber industry — the International Woodworkers of America. 
This group, imbued with the political consciousness characteristic of CIO 
unions, became a driving force for the political activation of labor. A battle 
of political commitment was fought out in the ranks of labor. The older 
AFL unions enjoyed close relations with the Republican party during the 
long period of that party’s ascendancy. The outcome of this internal struggle 
was the new close relationship of labor to the Democratic party in the 
state. 

The war years brought an influx of defense workers to Portland. The 
postwar lumber boom accelerated population growth in the Willamette 


* In Oregon as in Washington, Minnesota, Michigan, and some other states, the seed—bed 
of New Deal support was not in the leadership of the Democratic party, but in a 
Commonwealth Federation. 


* The alliance is a throwback to the Populist era, when the Knights of Labor and other 
labor groups joined with farm groups in that protest movement. 
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Valley. Metropolitan Portland, for long the citadel of Republican strength, 
became Democratic. Its majorities, coupled with the new strength in the 
lumber areas of the upper Willamette Valley were a big factor in the 
electoral victories of 1954, 1956, and 1958. 

In this setting, party politics, for the major part of these decades, was 
essentially a conflict among a variety of stable and unstable components. 
Republican candidates were, with the exceptions noted, always triumphant. 
Within each party was less a party than a social framework for the con- 
trolling middle-class elites. Energetic recruitment of candidates was some- 
thing the Republicans did not have to do, and the Democrats had trouble 
doing. 

As an agency of government, the Republican party in the legislature 
gave rein to the various interests in the state. The legislature, overwhelm- 
ingly of one-party membership, made decisions by log-rolling geographic and 
economic interests. This legislative bargaining engineered by key figures in 
powerful committees determined the policies. The governors, in an institu- 
tionalized pattern adhered to by all incumbents, rarely had a program or 
declared a veto. 

The historical sketch just presented is more meaningful when viewed 
against the background of what may be called the political culture in this 
state. In that political culture the factor of historical continuity in social 
structure is one of the most significant. 

Oregon now has a population of one million, seven hundred thousand. 
Marked population growth in recent decades is attributable to the immigra- 
tion of workers for wartime industry, and (until recently) the booming 
lumber industry. Since its first settlement in the late forties of the last 
century, Oregon has had periods of large-scale immigration. However, these 
immigrants have not effected social upheavals. Continuity, rather than 
sharp change, is a hallmark of the area. It is alleged that this continuity in 
Oregon is most significant in explaining the difference between the social 
structure of Oregon and the state of Washington.'® Oregon had a firmly 
established social structure when successive waves of immigration — in the 
eighties, the turn-of-the-century, and subsequently — broke into its bounda- 
ries. The patterns of the new elements were harmonious with the new area. 
This facilitated their assimilation to the dominant patterns without irrepar- 
able cleavage or aberration. Industries have until recently been largely 
home-owned. A traditionalism associated with insularity and measured 
growth is evident. The creeping and/or galloping anomy that characterizes 
California and other boom states was never true of Oregon. 

Consensus is supported by a wide sharing in a way of life. The relatively 
small size of the population, its religious, ethnic, and racial homogeneity; the 


* Pollard Lancaster, in Regionalism in America, ed. M. Jensen (Madison: University of 
Wisconsin Press, 1952), pp. 196 ff. 
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enjoyment of the outdoors; and the physical uniqueness of the State have 
contributed to a conspicuous civic identification. There are no sizable or 
new ethnic pockets that need integration into the larger society.2? One of 
the roles of the eastern type of political machine is thus obviated. Politics 
and political organization are not burdened with the job of manipulating a 
consensus of ethnic blocs. That consensus rests on firm substratum, made 
up as it is of elements of history, a common way of life, and relatively stable 
elites.?? 

Political machines of large metropolitan areas must attempt to synthesize 
a pluralistic hierarchy. In Oregon, social elites tend to be more unitary than 
pluralistic. Portland has its first families,?* a business elite only recently 
challenged, but long influential in politics and the mass media. In each 
Oregon community the pattern of business politics and social elite domina- 
tion is evident. The characteristic social cleavages are between middle-class 
elements in towns and rural elements in the hinterlands. 

The paradox of politics of this type is that this high degree of consensus 
permits and leads to sharp political and social divisions. On the one hand, 
such a tightness of social fabric must result in sharp opposition. Firmly 
entrenched elites elicit strong counterattacks. On the other hand, op- 
position in order to be effective, must operate within the framework of the 
established social consensus. Political cleavages in such a context must rest 
on issues and interests, lest they be tainted with the charge of “alien.” The 
revived Democratic party has given partisan voice to that cleavage. These 
cleavages run deepest, as they do in most Western states, on matters affect- 
ing basic economic development. Issues revolve around problems of eco- 
nomic growth, and the status of various groups in society. The absence of a 
large white-collar element, so characteristic of a bureaucratized culture, 
leaves the clash of economic interests, the large versus the small, unmiti- 
gated by the presence of a large white-collar group. 

Because the economy of the state is relatively simple and undiversified, 
large interests automatically acquire considerable political influence. This 
is one of the latent aspects of issues like public power. Those who exploit 
the power resources are hands that “rock the cradle” of economic develop- 
* Oregon enacted a strong Fair Employment Practices Act in 1949, but its Negro popula- 

tion is not growing. 

*E, Banfield and My Myerson, Politics, Planning and the Public Interest (Glencoe: Free 


Press, 1955), p. 292. See the penetrating study by A. Lowe, The Price of Liberty 
(London: Hogarth Press, 1948), esp. pp. 13-26. 

™ These impressionistic remarks about consensus are open to challenge. The extent to 
which any state is a “community” is open to question. They are included here to 
suggest that factors of underlying consensus are relevant to understanding the tasks 
of political parties. There has been little research on consensus or climates of opinion 
See H. Hyman and P. Sheatsley, “Trends in Public Opinion on Civil Liberties,” 
Journal of Social Issues, IX (1953), 6-16. 

*M. Lazenby, “The Conservative Defense in 1896,” (Bachelor’s thesis, Reed College, 
1948). 
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ment. The acquisition of a major dam site by a private utility spells 
simultaneously the acquisition of a “political dam site,” enabling a utility 
to influence the “ebb and flow” of candidates, issues, lobbies in Washington, 
newspapers, etc. 

On the conservative side and within the Republican party are allied the 
large farm interests, the main streets of Oregon’s many small communities, 
and the larger economic enterprises in the state. If the ideology or outlook 
of this group may be characterized, it is one of small business,** anti-welfare 
state, though divided between isolationism and internationalism. 

Summing up, in the period between the 1920’s and 1956, party roles 
have shifted. One-party dominance at the opening of the period has been 
supplanted by a competitive situation. In that shift a number of factors 
have significantly interacted — changes in population, the shift in significant 
groups and their political orientations, the change in the political identifica- 
tion of the major metropolis, and the prices of victory that have alienated 
progressive tendencies from the Republican party. The emergence of a new 
group of Democratic candidates, identifiable as a New Deal generation must 
be noted.*® The revival of the Democratic party was associated with its 
capacity to recruit and select new candidates in that generation. This 
change pointed up the significance of recruitment and selection processes 
and their capabilities. Prevailing hypotheses led to an expectation that 
under the impact of direct primary and one-party dominance, the parties 
had withdrawn from the selection process. What were the mechanisms of 
selection? What were the principal agencies in initiating candidacy? 


Methodology SELECTION 


The selection process can be approached from a variety of perspectives. 
The initial period of investigation occurred between elections. It was 
thought desirable to get the perspective of the successful candidates. A 
sample of Oregon legislators in the lower house of the State Legislature as 
constituted in 1957 was interviewed. Legislators were interviewed from a 
sample of five counties in Oregon, chosen because they represented types 
according to their rural-urban mixture: 

Multnomah (Portland) — metropolitan; predominantly Democratic in 

state legislative representation 


Washington- Yamhill — predominantly rural; a small amount of industry 


*J. H. Bunzel, “The General Ideology of American Small Business,” Political Science 
Quarterly, LXX (March, 1955), 87-102. 


* The significance of “political generations” was first stressed by Karl Mannheim. Essays 
in the Sociology of Knowledge (New York: Oxford University Press, 1952), chapter 
vii. See also J. Gusfield, “The Problem of Generations in the Organizational Struc- 
ture,” Social Forces, XXXV, No. 4 (1957), 323-30. 
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Lane — mixed rural-urban; evenly divided between Republicans and 
Democrats 
Klamath — rural; divided between Republicans and Democrats 
Sherman — rural; Republican 
Legislators were asked to describe the way in which they were selected 
to run in the primary. Following is an extract from questions asked: 


. First discussion of his candidacy. With whom? 
. Who originated the discussion? 
. What governed his decision? 
. What role did the following play? (a) party organization; (b) various groups with 
which he is affiliated; (c) inner circles; (d) friends; and (e) interest groups. 
. Any special circumstances around his selection or decision, such as his career, his 
social position, condition of the constituency, or his potential opposition. 
Types of Selection 
Since the sample is small, it seemed advisable to set up types and suggest 
hypotheses employing them. There are several types of selection which may 
be classified in the following manner according to the principal agency of 
initiation: 
1. Self-starting (SS) 
. Factional intervention (FI) 
Inner circle (IC) 
. Interest group intervention (IG) 


. Party intervention (PI) 
Responses were classified in the following way: 


Taste II 


Party Composition 
of Delegation 





Klamath Falls 
Washington-Yamhill 
Lane 
Multnomah 








Sherman 





From the above table it will be seen that the majority of the cases identi- 
fied themselves as self-starters. 

1. Self-starting (16). Closer investigation indicated that these candi- 
dates, even by their own accounts, were not self-starters, as the term was 
commonly understood. They were in most cases candidates from a variety 
of social networks. Some of these networks were business circles, cliques of 
community influentials, factional relationships, interest group spokesmen. 

From this interview-data the sociometry of these relationships was im- 
possible to describe. Some of the men were not particularly interested in 
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politics but were avowed trustees. Others were strongly motivated toward 
a political career; various groups added their support after they became suc- 
cessful. Nonetheless, the candidate operated in the context of some group. 
It was clear, that party was a minor reference group in their self-images as 
politicians. That party influenced candidacy or played a significant role in 
the campaign was denied. Parenthetically, almost all maintained that party 
did not influence their conduct in the legislature. While all respondents 
professed to strong nominal party indentifications, they stated that party 
organization, per se, played little role in their selection. 

In general, party effort during the 1956 campaign was directed to the top 
of the ticket, the race for the United States Senate and the Presidency. 
In sum, it was clear that there was an ambiguous relationship to party 
organization. In some instances, there was little party organization to speak 
of. Candidates relied principally on their networks as the cores of their elec- 
tion efforts. 

It was evident that candidate recru‘tment and selection varied less with 
organization than with social position in the community and the candidate’s 
network of relationships. These social networks were to all intents and pur- 
poses, substitutes for party in the recruitment and selection process. 

The pure self-starter, defined as a person who files without circles of net- 
works, is a rare case indeed. It is suspected that the belief in this prevalence 
is a cherished “myth” in an anti-party organization tradition; a myth sus- 
tained by both parties. The network candidates are the actual self-starters 
we have just described. Research now in the process will further refine this 
category in terms of its various subtypes. The majority of respondents indi- 
cated that they were not asked to run. They decided to run of their own 
accord. Most often these self-designated self-starters discussed their candi- 
dacy as their own doing rather than in terms of what others (parties, in- 
terest groups, newspapers) did for them. 

2. Factional intervention (3). There were three such instances of 
avowed factional intervention, all found among the Democrats. In the two 
instances in Multnomah County, one was urged to run by the leader of one 
faction; the other by the opposing faction. The factional dispute in this 
county is between two rival liberal elements. According to all evidence it 
has no ideological or issue basis, but reflects personal rivalry. It has its origins 
in personal tensions between the State Party Chairman and the National 
Committeeman.”* 

Factional intervention in these cases was the result of the free entre- 
preneurship of each faction. In the absence of any central party co-ordina- 


* The tension between the occupants of these two offices is somewhat “built in” and 
traditional. 
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tion, factional rivalry has no institutionalized framework and proceeds with- 
out restraints. 

In the third instance of factional intervention (in Klamath County), a 
young man was urged to run by the leader of the younger faction so that a 
contestant might be presented against an “old guard” representative. 

3. Inner-circle selection (5). By an inner circle is meant a group sur- 
rounding the candidate, but not constituting a faction. The term “inner 
circle” is admittedly ambiguous. It may be a clique of personal friends or 
business associates. Such circles were reported as influential in six instances. 
This mode of selection occurred more among Republicans than among 
Democrats. This is best explained as the result of business relationships of 
Republican legislators. Inner-circle selection seemed more closely correlated 
with a safe seat for Republicans. In the more competitive counties, this 
type of selection was less evident. 


4. Interest-group intervention (2). Two instances of interest-group in- 
tervention were found. One involved a Republican representative (Wash- 
ington-Yamhill County) where the candidate avowedly represented the 
dairy interests. A single instance of interest-group intervention was found 
among Democrats (Multnomah) where a candidate was urged to run by 
organized labor, assigned a safe district, and given monetary support. 

It must be added that these two instances are by no means a measure of 
interest-group influence on elections or in the legislature. What we at- 


tempted to identify were those instances where interest groups had played a 
leading or initiating role in the selection of candidates. 


5. Party intervention. Formal party intervention was in no instance re- 
ported. Striking indeed was the fact that in Multnomah County in all in- 
stances but two among Democrats and Republicans, neutrality was affirmed. 
More striking indeed was the fact that in the general election almost all 
candidates stated that they had received no party support except for listing 
in the handbills and sample ballots. For both parties, Republican and 
Democratic, the legislative ticket was of secondary importance. 


Party Organization and Selection 

Party organization in all Oregon counties is loose knit. Republican party 
dominance for several decades afforded little motivation for the develop- 
ment of a strong cohesive party organization. To a large extent, the Republi- 
can party organization exists in the Chambers of Commerce, social clubs, 
and fraternal organizations of the business community that dot the localities 
of the state.2* The Democratic party had less articulate organization than 
did the Republican. Until 1954 there was no county with a Democratic 


* A. De Grazia, Western Public: 1952 and Beyond (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 
1954), p. 165. This is, of course, not unique to the West. 
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precinct organization. In many counties, Democrats were a variety of secret 
society — alienated from the respectable circles. In all but seven counties 
in the state, Democratic legislative candidates had no chance. The task of 
county chairmen was to recruit people to stand for election, though few 
could hope for victory. The campaign of Richard L. Neuberger in 1954 for 
the Senate stimulated a precinct organization in a number of counties. This 
precinct organization paralleled personal organizations set up on behalf of 
candidates at the top of the ticket. Legislative candidates ran as benefi- 
ciaries of such dual organizations. 


CoNCLUSIONS 


Factional intervention occurs most often when there is a bi-factional 
situation in the district. While evidence of this kind of intervention oc- 
curred among Democrats in two counties (Multnomah and Klamath), this 
was not reported among Republican legislators. This is explainable by the 
fact that the renascent Democratic party has experienced most active fac- 
tional struggle in the past few years. Life has come to the Democratic party 
owing to an infusion of new blood, and the desire of a more youthful 
leadership to wrest control from an old-guard element. The absence of this 
type of selection from Republican candidacies at this time lies in the free- 
dom of the Republican party from coherent factionalism. 


Interest-group selection was, as indicated, rather minimal. While there 
is strong evidence to indicate that interest groups have played a particularly 
significant role among the Republicans, they are so woven into the fabric 
of the party, inner circles and factions, as to make this not easily detectable. 
The same applies in the Democratic party, where interest groups, notably 
organized labor, are woven into the ranks of the party, so as to make their 
precise role in selection more elusive. 


Party intervention was reported in no instance. Some informal party 
activity took place. Party officials were careful not to intervene in the pri- 
mary in a public way. In the past when instances of this type occurred, they 
resulted in breaches that were slow to heal. Moreover, in some counties 
party organization is so tenuous that it is incapable of intervention. 


The Role of the Other Party in Selection 


On the basis of reported statements it was difficult to draw any conclu- 
sions about the role of the opposing party. In Washington-Yamhill the 
candidate drew bi-partisan support (he had no opposition). In Multnomah 
County, where there are five legislative subdistricts, two are strongly Demo- 
cratic, while one other is clearly Republican. Two districts were sharply 
contested, but one went Democratic and the other stayed Republican. (In 
this county the election in 1956 was decided largely by the voting at the top 
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of the ticket.) Nonetheless, there was only spotty evidence in this county 
of an effort to make a slate. The alleged self-starters of various stripes 
dominated the field with name familiarities. In Lane County, a slate of 
nominees was presented that reflected the new-old cleavage characteristic 
in the Democratic party. The victory of the Democrats was unexpected in 
this traditionally Republican county. An awareness of party competition 
hardly affected the results. Selection and nomination in the campaign of 
1956 did not indicate a recognition of the closeness of party competition. 
The 1958 results tended in the direction of competition on the state level, 
although they were less competitive on the congressional level.** 


Reflection on Party Selection 


In an ideally constructed Democratic model of a competitive party situa- 
tion, the supply of candidates in each party would balance the demand for 
them.”* At any given time we could gauge the status of party relationships 
by measuring the supply and demand for candidates as reflected in the 
primaries of the parties. The model has as much tenability as does one of 
perfect competition in classical economics. In practice, wide deviations 
from such a model prevail.*° The direct primary, we have been cogently 
reminded, bears a burden of responsibility for this result. The availability 
of a flow of eligibles is another factor; the ups and downs in mobility 
potential of political positions, apportionment, staggered terms, and chang- 
ing roles of political office are other factors. Still others have to do with the 
predispositions of the electorate. 

Most significant, we have found, is the behavior of political networks. 
These flourish and enjoy considerable autonomy where party framework is 
loose and attenuated. Party is aggregative®* of such networks at such criti- 
cal times as general elections, general financing, etc., but not many other 
occasions. Where party organization is no intermediate filter or screen to 
political candidacy, then party functions more as an object of broad social 
identification. Party leadership is a circle competing with others for influ- 
ence. The terms commonly employed for party components — interest 
groups and factions—are perhaps too constricting to embrace the fluid 


* Already there are signs in both parties that various extra—legal devices mav be employed 
to enable party officials to exert influence in the primaries. See Frank J. Sorauf, “Extra— 
Legal Political Parties in Wisconsin,” American Political Science Review, XLVIII 
(September, 1954), 692-704. The most common device is the use of nor—legal political 
clubs and associations to endorse and screen candidates. The employment of these 
devices indicates the weakness of the direct primary system in its ability to withstand 
the onslaught of close two-party competition. 

* It is interesting to note that while the supply and demand for candidates may vary with 
the degree of competitiveness of the parties, the issue differences allegedly tend to 
vary inversely. See H. Wheeler, “Constitutional Obsolescence in a Democratic Party 
System,” Ethics, LXVIII (January, 1957), 79-88. 

”'V. O. Key, “Party and the Separation of Powers,” Public Policy, V (1954), 406. 

* The term is borrowed from Gabriel Almond. 
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circles we have identified. Perhaps these terms acquire sharpness when 
seen only in the perspective of the legislative arena. On the level of the 
public in community context, the line between political circles that are 
significant in achieving social status and social circles as instruments for poli- 
tical status is a thin one indeed. Economic interest and circles of political 
actives are not sharply divided. What we call leadership selection is a 
subtle relationship that employs or selects strongly motivated individuals 
in particular networks to which they gravitate, and that are legitimized and 
given respectability by their common identification with the broad canopy 
called political party. 

The aforementioned is suggestive only. It is clear, that recruitment and 
selection roles are sensitive and discriminating of the dynamic factors that 
point the way to comparative analysis. Fuller and continued research 
should prove rewarding. 





FRENCH PARTY LITERATURE 
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central offices radiate the conflicting orders, urgings, and sugges- 

tions which help to shape the politics of France. A great literary 
outpouring for the party militant, the politically curious, and the involun- 
tary receiver is one of the major functions of these Paris bureaus, be they 
of the big, organized, and disciplined or of the small, ill-organized, and 
ephemeral political movements. Among the reams of print, the student of 
French politics will find some colorful and amusing material, some garbage, 
and some brilliant commentary and documentation. In a country where 
politicians with political ideas may be taken seriously, and certainly do take 
themselves seriously, the literature of political parties is especially worthy 
of attention. With this in mind, an attempt is made here to describe the 
materials and to locate the sources of French party literature. 


A LL MAJOR FRENCH PARTIES headquarter in Paris. From their 


’ Tue Lert 
1. Communists 


The fortress-like building housing the Parti communiste francais repulses 
the would-be visitor. The front door of the iron-barred and steel-shuttered 
headquarters at 44 rue le Peletier, 9°, is manned by several burly guardians. 
More accessible to the outsider are the arrondissement, or neighborhood, 
branches of the party. But perhaps the best and easiest source for party 
materials is the comrades’ bookstore, La Rennaissance francaise, 21 rue 
Druout, 9°, located only a short distance from party headquarters. 

The Communists outdo all other parties in the quantity of their output. 
Available regularly at the newsstands are: a daily newspaper, L’Humanité, 
organe central du parti communiste francaise, and its Sunday edition, 
L’Humanité dimanche; a weekly tabloid of the central committee, France 
nouvelle; and the following monthlies: a journal of political commentary, 
Cahiers du communisme; a review of world affairs, Démocratie nouvelle 
(directed by Jacques Duclos); an illustrated magazine, Regards; an educa- 
tion review, L’Ecole et la nation; and a newspaper for Algerians resident in 
France, L’Algérien en France. 

The Communists publish a large number of inexpensive booklets (10 to 
25 francs) which include reports to the party central committee, e.g., Fran- 
cois Billoux, Le Développement du front unique pour la paix en Algérie 
(May, 1956); orations made in the National Assembly, e.g., Laurent Casa- 
nova, Comment en finir avec la guerre d’Algérie (March, 1957); and 
speeches made at local party assemblies, e.g., Etienne Fajon, La Lutte pour 
la paix en Algérie (April, 1956). Numerous booklets are aimed at special 
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economic and social interest groups, e.g., Marcel Servin, Aux Femmes de 
France (November, 1955), Aux Instituteurs de France (March, 1955), Aux 
fonctionnaires et retraités (March, 1955); and Maurice Thorez, Trois mes- 
sages & la jeunesse (1957). And the communist presses poured forth a 
special flood of booklets for the referendum of 1958.1 

Proceedings of the Fourteenth National Congress at Le Havre, July 
18-21, 1956, are available in a special issue (July-August, 1956) of Cahiers 
du communisme. Major speeches before the congress also appear in pam- 
phlet form.? In 1956, the party issued a special series of propaganda book- 
lets entitled Les Conférences éducatifs du parti communiste francais.* 

To attract and indoctrinate youthful supporters, the Communists edit 
three youth organs. These are the weekly L’Avant-garde of the Jeunesses 
communistes de France, and the two monthlies, Filles de France of the 
Union des jeunes filles de France, and Clarté of the Union des étudiants 
communistes de France. The party also subsidizes and disseminates ma- 
terials from various Communist front organizations and affiliated peace 
movements. Typical of these latter publications is Trygée, monthly organ 
of the University Movement for Peace which mirrors the Communist 
“peace line.” 


2. Dissident Communists 


On the fringe of the Communist party there are several comradely 
organizations and publications of interest. Most significant is a group of 


“dissidents” operating both within and without the Communist party ap- 
paratus. They have proclaimed themselves to be a “revolutionary opposi- 
tion” seeking to wrest party control from the “Stalinist bureaucrats.” These 
nationalist Communists do their arguing fer violent revolution and a dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat in a monthly review, Le Communiste, mensuel 
de Vopposition révolutionnaire du parti communiste francais, edited by 


Michéle Mestre, 42 rue René Boulanger, 10°. 


*These include: Cours élémentaires de masse (edited by the central committee, July, 
1958); La Libération, oeuvre d’un peuple et non d’un homme (July, 1958); Petits 
commergants et artisans, pourquoi vous aussi repondrez non! (August, 1958); Maurice 
Thores, Femmes, vos raisons de dire non au référendum-plebiscite (September, 1958); 
Maurice Thorez, Union et action de tous les républicains pour le “non” au référ-— 
endum-plébiscite (report to the national party conference at Montreuil, July 17-18, 
1958 — for a complete account of the conference see Cahiers du communisme, August, 
1958); and Le Septembre 1958 (August, 1958). 

* These include: Jacques Duclos, Les Municipalités au service des masses laborieuses; 
Maurice Thorez, Pour le salut de la France: Unir la classe ouvriére, rassembler toutes 
les énergies nationales; Maurice Thorez, Pour un avenir de progrés social de paix et 
de grandeur nationale; and Marcel Servin, Un Parti toujours plus fort et plus uni. 

* These include: Georges Cogniot, Le Parti communiste instrument décisif de la classe 
ouvriére dans sa lutte pour le pain, pour la paix, pour le socialisme; Jacques Duclos, 
Nécessité et possibilités du front unique; Etienne Fajon, Nécessité et conditions de la 
révolution socialiste; Leon Feix, Les Problémes de l’union entre le France et les pays 
d’outre—mer; Roger Garaudy, L’Economie socialiste au service du peuple; Jean Kanapa, 
La Coexistence pacifique. 
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Two former party leaders purged from the Communist hierarchy, Au- 
guste Lecoeur and Pierre Hervé, have attempted to form a rival Communist 
movement. Their Mouvement de la nation socialiste, 3 rue du Temple, 4°, 
so far seems to have only minor nuisance value. It vents its wrath in a 
monthly tabloid, La Nation socialiste: Tribune du communisme démocrati- 
que francais. 

Finally, a dogged handful of Trotskyites maintain an entirely separate 
political organization. These durable heretics, assembled in the Parti com- 
muniste internationale (Trotskyste), section francaise de la 4° internation- 
ale, manage to reproduce a four-page weekly, La Verité, at their humble 5 
rue de Charonne, 5*, address. They also inspire the quarterly review, IV* 
Internationale. 


3. Left Socialists 

A number of small, noncommunist movements united in December, 
1957, to form a new left-wing Parti d’union de la gauche socialiste (UGS).* 
The UGS statuts and program for democracy, socialism, and neutralism 
were published in Congrés d’unification (8 décembre 1957): Textes de base. 
At the cordial, spartan UGS offices, 54 Boulevard Garabaldi, 15°, the party 
publishes a weekly tabloid, Tribune du peuple, and a fortnightly review, 
Perspectives socialistes. Claude Bourdet’s weekly France observateur may be 
said to carry the UGS viewpoint to a wider public. 


4. Socialists 

If the visitor manages to get past the concierge, he will find the national 
offices of the Parti socialiste: section francaise de l’internationale ouvriére 
(SFIO), 12 Cité Malsherbes, 9°, to be modern, busy and guardedly friendly. 
The Party’s publications reflect a democratic and somewhat scholarly dis- 
position. It maintains the ghost of a daily paper, the single sheet Le Popu- 
laire with a healthier Sunday edition, Populaire dimanche. The SFIO pro- 
vides militants with a monthly Bulletin intérieur covering general party 
information and organizational news. Special issues are particularly valu- 
able, e.g., No. 90 (May, 1957), a 192-page document containing reports 
presented to the 49th National Congress at Toulouse, No. 93 (June, 1957), 
a 175-page analysis of the record of the Guy Mollet government, and No. 
105 (July, 1958), the stenographic records of the inner-party debate of the 
national party conference of July 6 which preceded the party schism of Sep- 
tember, 1958. A series of supplements to the Bulletin entited Outre-mer 
present the socialists’ views on matters concerning French overseas terri- 
tories. Other supplements appear as Points de vues et controverses.® 
* The following united to form the UGS: La Nouvelle gauche, the Mouvement de libération 


du peuple, L’Action et de l’unité socialiste, and a considerable number of defectors 
from the ranks of Le Jeune république. 


* An important example is the 4th supplement to Bulletin, No. 106 (August, 1958), Guy 
Mollet’s Lettre aux militants urging socialist approval of the Gaullist constitution. 
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The SFIO also furnishes its members with a weekly coverage of political 
issues in La Documentation socialiste. The latter, in turn, frequently in- 
cludes pamphlet supplements, Les Cahiers propagandiste socialiste, which 
print socialist rhetoric from parliament, and from national party congresses 
and council meetings. 

For elements of the national press inclined to use it, the SFIO provides 
a weekly press bulletin of news and commentary, Agence de presse de la 
liberté. Among miscellaneous party literature are special booklets, such as 
Le Bilan social du gouvernment Guy Mollet (1957); the organ of the Young 
Socialists, Luttes; and mimeographed working papers from national con- 
gresses, election tracts, and posters. 

A group of party leaders and militants opposing the “reactionary” poli- 
cies of such leaders as Guy Mollet and Robert Lacoste, began printing a 
dissident internal party bulletin in 1958. Their monthly Tribune du social- 
isme (3 rue Dulaure, 20°: director, André Seurat) published in its No. 8 
(August, 1958) issue the program of the minoritaires, which included op- 
position to the DeGaulle constitution and support for a negotiated peace in 
Algeria. In September, deputies Edouard Depreux, Robert Verdier, and 
Daniel Mayer announced the formation of a new, separate Parti socialiste 
SFIO Autonome. The party quickly attracted both a significant number of 
socialist militants as well as overtures from the UGS for a unification of 
all left socialists. 


5. La Jeune république 


In modest quarters in a more than modest neighborhood at 163 rue St. 
Denis, 2*, a disarmingly enthusiastic group of youthful Christian socialists 
volunteer their services to run the headquarters of La Jeune république. 
Unrepresented in the parliament of the Fourth Republic, this energetic 
group has nonetheless made a determined publication effort, including a 
bi-monthly organ, La Jeune république. Their mimeographed documents 
include: a general description of party aims and organization, La Jeune 
république: ce qu’elle est, ce qu’elle veut, ou elle va (1956); Rapport de 
politique, économique et sociale, presented by André Denis to the National 
Congress at Issy-les-Moulineaux (1954); and a series of documents entitled 
Action et propagande for party militants. The group also subsidizes special 
political studies, e.g., Louis Ferri’s L’Algérie c’est d’abord l’Algérie (19567). 


Tue RIGHT 
1. Poujadists and ex-Poujadists 


One political movement of national significance has attempted to keep 
itself free of the cosmopolitan contamination of Paris by keeping its national 
headquarters far from the capital. The Union de défense des commercants 
et artisans (UDCA) does maintain a rather dead and obscure office at 5 
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Avenue de la République, 11°, a mere shadow of Poujade’s busy Paris head- 
quarters of a few years ago. However, the national center of the Poujadists 
has been all along in the provincial town where book-seller and party- 
founder, Pierre Poujade, started his “no tax” movement — 7 Avenue des 
Maquis and 26 rue de la République, St. Céré (Lot). A stranger bent on 
penetrating one of these Poujadist offices must be prepared to face a stream 
of argot, but he is not wholly unwelcome. 

UDCA material is largely slated for a rural and provincial audience. 
For general circulation there is a daily, Fraternité matin (Limoges), and a 
weekly, Fraternité francaise. Both are replete with articles by M. Poujade. 
For the commercial press sympathetic to Poujade, the movement distributes 
Le Fil d’Ariane. Bulletin de documentation. And for circulation within the 
movement, there is the peppery Bulletin hebdomadaire d’information et de 
documentation. Mouvement de Saint-Céré, published at rue Maruéjouls, 
Capdenac (Aveyron). For elections, the Poujadists produce special editions 
of Fraternité francaise — which serve as fiery posters when pasted on walls 
—as well as a rich variety of illustrated tracts. In addition to several edi- 
tions of Poujade’s political testament, J’ai choise le combat, St. Céré has pub- 
lished other tirades by its somewhat faded specialist in political striptease: 
the latest is Poujade vous l’avait dit (1958). 

Following Pierre Poujade’s 1958 break with his parliamentary supporters, 
some of the latter joined the Independents while twenty-two Poujadist 
deputies formed a new “anti-tax” Groupe d’union et d’action libérale et 
sociale (UALS). These latter remnants of the Poujadist surge of 1956 have 
used the monthly newspaper, France demain, subtitled Pour une révolution 
totale and privately financed by industrialist E. Brondet, 20 rue Chance- 
Milly, Clichy (Seine). The August, 1958, issue published the statuts of the 
UALS and an article by the group’s parliamentary leader, V.-L. Reoyo, 
defining the UALS’ concepts of “economic liberty” and its reasons for sup- 
porting DeGaulle. 


2. Diverse Extreme Right 


The events of May, 1958, gave rise to an upsurge of political activity 
on the far right and the creation of new nationalist movements. One al- 
ready extant but now reinvigorated movement is an ultra-conservative, 
loudly “anti-communist” group, containing some Poujadists, the Peasant 
Party of Social Union. Led by Deputy Paul Antier and a small group of 
parliamentarians headquartered in a drab set of offices at 105 ter. rue de 
Lille, 7°, the Parti paysan d’union sociale claims to represent the voice of 
French peasantry through its weekly paper, l’Unité paysanne. 

Sharing the same address is the extremist movement led by Algerian 
colon, Robert Martel, the Mouvement populaire du 13 mai (MP 13). Revel- 
ing in the overthrow of the Fourth Republic, the MP 13 militates for a 
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“national renovation” along military, clerical, and antiparliamentary lines. 
It publishes a monthly magazine, Promotion paysanne, and a monthly “na- 
tional organ,” the “13 mai.” Through Robert Martel this group maintains 
ties with the Algerian Committees of Public Safety. 

In Algiers, the Comités de salut public d’Algérie et du Sahara publish an 
integrationist journal entitled Salut public de l’Algérie francaise, Nouvel 
Hotel de Ville d’Alger, Algiers. Its pages are full of the militant exhorta- 
tions of the colonels and colons headed by General Massu. 

Created by Leon Delbecque, one of the more celebrated figures of the 
May coup, the Convention républicaine (CR) may be one of the more im- 
portant right wig, nationalist movements to sprout during the summer of 
1958. Defining itself as Gaullist in its Statuts (July, 1958) and in its Mani- 
feste (August-September, 1958), the CR set up shop at 48 rue de la 
Provence, 9°. These offices became a bustling center during the referendum 
campaign, reminiscent of the Poujade headquarters two years earlier. 


3. Social Republicans (Gaullists) 


The 241 Boulevard St. Germain, 7°, offices of the Républicains sociaux 
are a pale shadow of the imposing headquarters of their predecessor, De 
Gaulle’s Rassemblement du peuple francais (RPF). The reduced party 
secretariat of the residual, parliamentary Gaullists, buoyed up by the 
general’s return to power, produces a monthly tabloid, La Nation républi- 
caine et sociale. It has also released a valuable series of booklets such as: 
Jacques Chaban-Delmas, L’Heure du salut public (1955); Michel Debré, 
Pour L’Algérie (1956); Roger Frey, Les Républicains sociaux, ce qu’ils sont, 
ce quw’ils veulent (1955); and Jacques Soustelle, Lettre d’un intellectuel a 
quelques autres a propos de l’Algérie (19557). For the electoral campaign of 
1956, the party presented its candidates with a bulky set of mimeographed 
material, the Dossier du candidat, detailing the Social Republicans’ position 
and record. Two mimeographed reports of importance resulted from the 
party’s second national congress (February, 1957): the Rapport de politique 
générale presented by Roger Frey and the Discours de cléture by Jacques 
Chaban—Delmas. In support of the De Gaulle constitution, the Social Re- 
publicans distributed an illustrated booklet, Oui, non, tout sur la nouvel 
constitution et le référendum (1948). 


4. Independents and Peasants 

Conveniently located around the corner from the Palais Bourbon, the 
Centre national des indépendants et paysans, 106 rue de |’Université, 7°, 
serves as the modern, businesslike headquarters of the conservatively inde- 
pendent Independents and Peasants. Giving some cohesion to the parlia- 
mentary forces of the traditional right, the Center, under the direction of 
Roger Duchet, publishes a weekly tabloid, France indépendante, featuring a 
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variety of articles and opinions. A special issue of France indépendante 
(December 14, 1956) gave extensive coverage to the group’s first national 
congress at Versailles. The proceedings of the third and most recent con- 
gress are reported in France indépendante, March 31, 1958. For the national 
election of 1956, the Center issued, for the first time, a set of campaign liter- 
ature for parliamentary candidates. The Fiches de documentation: elections 
1956 include a philosophical essay, Etre independant and a sizable packet 
of leaflets guiding the candidates on issues ranging from attitudes toward 
other parties to agricultural problems and national defense. A general and 
valuable exposition of the role of the Independents in French politics writ- 
ten by Roger Duchet and distributed by the Center is found in Pour le salut 
public: Les Indépendants devant les grands problémes nationaux (Tribune 
Libre, No. 32, Paris: Plon, 1958). 


1. Popular Republicans ABOUT THE CENTER 


Many an American graduate student has used the research facilities of 
the creaky old building at 7 rue de Poissy, 5*, where he has been assisted by 
the hospitable secretariat of the Mouvement républicain populaire (MRP). 
Foregoing a daily paper, the MRP publishes a weekly tabloid, Forces nouvel- 
les, which contains articles by party leaders, reports on organization activities, 
and information on actions of the national committee and annual party 
congresses. Special issues of Forces nouvelles have covered reports to party 
congresses and other polemics in booklet form, e.g., L’Europe, avenir de la 
France (June, 1957); Pierre-Henri Teitgen, Pour sauver l’Afrique francaise 
(July, 1956); and Origines et mission du MRP (1957). 

The Popular Republicans also publish: a bi-monthly, loose-leaf pam- 
phlet, Action civique et politique, devoted to a general review of political 
issues and party action; ’ a quarterly, loose-leaf booklet, Enseignement, con- 
cerned with problems of schools, students and education; and a commercial 
magazine, France forum, edited by MRP leaders Etienne Borne, Joseph Fonta- 
net, and Jean Lecanuet, designed for popular readership (eight issues yearly). 

The MRP distributes special parliamentary election materials to party 
candidates, e.g., loose-leaf brochures published in November, 1955, Fichier 
du militant grouped into (1) Fiches politiques, critical appraisals of the 
records of other parties participating in the campaign; (2) Fiches “action 
du MRP en faveur de diverses catégories de citoyens,” position and actions 
* The Center also put out a series of booklets covering reports to the 1956 congress: Henry 

Bergasse, Les Indépendants er les ouvriers; Robert Bruyneel, Les Indépendants et la 

lutte contre le communisme; Louis Delbez, Les Indépendants et la défense de la 

civilisation chrétienne; and President Pinay, Les Indépendants et leur doctrine. 

* Action civique et politique, No. 6 (June-July, 1957) offers the following reports to the 
13th national congress at Biarritz, May-June, 1957: Paul Bacon, Vers la démocratie 
économique et sociale; André Colin, Une politique outre-mer; Jean Lecanuet, Pour 


une politique de mouvement au service de la jeunesse; Jacques de Menditte, Con- 
struire l'Europe pour défendre nos libertés menacées et assurer la paix. 
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of the MRP in favor of economic and social groups; and (3) Fiches “argu- 
ments de réponse,” answers to criticisms of the MRP that candidates were 
likely to encounter. In addition to all the forementioned, the party issues 
miscellaneous pamphlets and tracts dealing with various political issues, 
e.g., Bilan économique et social de la legislature, 1951-1955 (1955), as well 
as inner party materials such as the Exposé-type sur la constitution to guide 
party members during the 1958 referendum campaign. 

Like other major parties, the MRP has produced an heretical offshoot. 
Following the events of May, 1958, Georges Bidault, one of the founders of 
the MRP, created a new, conservative group with an emphasis on keeping 
Algeria under the tricolor. His Democratie chrétienne de France, which 
produced a tract that bore the same title and reproduced Bidault’s appeal 
for support, set up a lightly staffed office at 12 rue Richer, 9°, and got off 
to a rather slow start in mid-1958. 


2. Radical Socialists 


Due to a schism in the ranks of the Parti républicain radical et radical- 
socialiste, the renowned headquarters at 1 Place de Valois, 1°", have become 
the home of just one of two Radical Socialist parties. The Valoisiens issue 
a monthly newpaper on party activities, L’Information radical-socialiste. 
The party press has also produced numerous documents such as Statuts du 
parti adopted at the November, 1955, party congress; Etudes sur la doctrine 
du parti, a report by Maurice Bertrand to the party congress of March, 1957; 
Etudes sur la doctrine du parti. Questionnaire (May, 1957), for discussion 
at the national congress of October, 1957; and Programme d'action, a series 
of brochures on current political issues. 

The political ideas of an important party minority, the Mendésists, are 
reflected in two booklets by Pierre Mendés-France: Dire la verité (1955), a 
collection of his radio addresses as premier, and La Politique qu’on a faite. 
Celle qu’il faut faire (1957), his address to the national party congress of 
May, 1957. Mendés-France also heads the editorial staff of a scholarly 
political review, Les Cahiers de la république. 

Among other party booklets worthy of mention are: Sauver l’Afrique 
francaise: Le Dossier du parti radical 1955-1957 (1957), and Réforme de 
V’enseignement (19567). The party also distributes a weekly bulletin, 
Agence-Information radical-socialiste, to the national press. And for the 
Radical Socialist campaigner, Place Valois has created a series of loose-leaf, 
vest-pocket aids entitled Documents et faits pour les candidats. For youth- 
ful Radicals there is a monthly mimeographed Bulletin des jeunesses radi- 
cales-socialistes.® 


* There are also study pamphlets for Radical youth, e.g., Jeunesses radicales—socialistes 
Fédération des étudiants. La Tradition radicale (1956?) and Fédération nationale des 
étudiants radicaux. Europe, ou nous conduis-tu? (1956?) 
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3. Dissident Radical Socialists 

In 1957, a rival or dissident Radical Socialist party under André Morice 
ensconsed itself in modest offices at 229 Boulevard St.-Germain, 7°. This 
very conservative, fiercely “anti-Mendésist” group allied with another con- 
servative faction the Centre républicain, publishes a monthly paper, La 
République, miscellaneous booklets, e.g., addresses of André Morice and 
Henri Queuille, and some mimeographed materials including the Statuts 


du parti (1957). 
4. Left Republican Rally 


The relatively plush offices of the Rassemblement des gauches républi- 
cains (RGR), 7 bis Place du Palais Bourbon, 7°*, is the headquarters for a 
loosely organized group made up largely of ex-Radical Socialist parlia- 
mentarians led by anti-Mendésist Edgar Faure. The RGR contributes the 
following to French party literature: a monthly newspaper of party news 
and political articles, L’Unité francaise; a monthly tabloid on local govern- 
ment, L’Action municipale; a weekly press bulletin, Bulletin d’information; 
and miscellaneous materials including election tracts and posters. 


5. Democratic and Socialist Union of the Resistance (UDSR) 

The small size of the headquarters and staff of the Union démocratique 
et socialiste de la résistance (UDSR) at 21 rue du Mont-Thabor, 1°", befits 
the size of their diminutive, middle-of-the-road party. Split between fol- 
lowers of René Pleven and Francois Mitterrand, the UDSR has more in- 


fluence than its numbers might indicate and makes a significant contribu- 
tion to party literature including: a monthly tabloid, Combat républicain; a 
single-sheet series of information on party activities, Bulletin hebdomadaire 
d’information et de liason; and booklets such as Roger Secretain’s La Politi- 
que agricole de UDSR (1954) and L’U.D.S.R. le parti qui grandit (1957). 


Most French party literature is available at either very low prices or is 
free. It is likely that in most cases, the national party headquarters will 
meet requests from political scientists for specific materials. Most of the 
administrative staffs are somewhat pleased and certainly surprised when an 
American makes such a request. But anyone who, in addition to writing 
for printed matter, makes the effort actually to visit party headquarters, 
avails himself of a rewarding opportunity to observe, flavor, and discuss 
French politics. 





THE EIGHTY-FIFTH CONGRESS: SECOND SESSION 


Fioyp M. Rippick* 


HE SECOND SESSION of the Eighty-fifth Congress convened on 
January 7, 1958. The President delivered his State of the Union 
Message to a joint session on January 9, stating: “The purpose of this 
message is to outline the measures that can give the American people a con- 
fidence . . . in their own security.” He continued: “I now place before you 
an outline of action designed to focus our resources upon the two tasks of 
security and peace.” These, he said, “are imperative.” He enumerated his 
recommendations as follows: * 


Defense Reorganization 

Accelerated Defense Effort 

Mutual Aid 

Mutual Trade 

Scientific Co-operation with our Allies 
Education and Research 

Spending and Saving 

Works of Peace 


This outline is important since most of the debate of the session centered 
around these topics and the most important part of the legislative program 
was designed to accomplish these objectives. 

Early in the session the majority party of the Senate, led by Majority 
Leader Senator Lyndon Johnson, announced its own program which sub- 
sequently received the blessing of the House leadership. The work of the 
session, however, centered around the recommended legislative program of 
the Administration, even though a few major measures were initiated and 
approved by both houses without regard for the wishes of the President. 

The program of the Administration was submitted to Congress in a 
series of messages to the House and Senate. These, together with the dates 
of their submission, follow: Budget, January 13; ? Recommendations Rela- 
tive to Agriculture, January 16; * Economic Report, January 20; * Amend- 
ments to the Taft—Hartley Act, January 23; ° Educational System, January 
27; ®* Reciprocal Trade Agreements Program, January 30; 7 Mutual Security 


* Washington, D.C. Murray Zweben assisted in collecting and checking some of these data. 
*H. Doc. 251. 
*H. Doc. 266. 
* H. Doc. 308. 
*H. Doc. 279. 
°H. Doc. 316, 
°H. Doc. 318. 
*H. Doc. 320. 
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Program, February 19; * Temporary Continuation of Unemployment Com- 
pensation Benefits, March 25;* To Stay Temporarily Reductions in Price 
Supports — Veto Message, March 31;*° Space Science and Exploration, 
April 2;** Recommendations Relative to Our Entire Defense Establish- 
ment, April 3; ** Department of Defense Reorganization Bill of 1958, April 
16; ** Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 1958 (Federal Defense Mobilization and 
Civil Defense Functions), April 24; ** Recommendations of the Joint Fed- 
eral-State Action Committee, May 14; ** System of Air Traffic Manage- 
ment, June 16; ** International Agreement Between the Government of the 
United States and the European Atomic Energy Community, June 23; *” 
Passports, July 7;?* Lebanon Situation, July 15;** Compensation of the 
Employees of the Federal Government, July 15; *° and National Debt, July 
28." The President also submitted a large number of communications to 
Congress, accompanying reports by various agencies of the government, as 
required by law, making recommendations and observations relative to 
government duties, responsibilities, functions, and activities. The President 
concluded his State of the Union Message with this thought: “I believe 
that this Congress possesses and will display the wisdom promptly to do 
its part in translating into law the actions demanded by our Nation’s in- 
terests. But, to make law effective, our kind of government needs the full 
voluntary support of millions of Americans for these actions.” 


ORGANIZATION 


The political and organizational structure of the two houses remained 
practically the same as in the previous session.” Representative Mills of 
Arkansas became chairman of the Democratic Committee on Committees, 
replacing the late Representative Cooper of Tennessee. There were only 
two changes in standing committee chairmanships: Senator Bible became 


*H. Doc. 338. 
°H. Doc. 358. 
*S. Doc. 85. 
*H. Doc. 365. 
*H. Doc. 366. 
* H. Doc. 371. 
*H. Doc. 375. 
*H. Doc. 383. 
* H. Doc. 406. 
* H. Doc. 411. 
* H. Doc. 417. 
* H. Doc. 422. 
* H. Doc. 423. 
* H. Doc. 425. 
* H. Doc. 251, p. 11. 


* See Floyd M. Riddick, “The Eighty-fifth Congress: First Session,” Western Political Quar- 
terly, XI (1958), 87-89. 
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chairman of the Senate Committee on the District of Columbia, replacing 
the late Senator Neely, and Mills of Arkansas replaced Cooper of Ten- 
nessee as chairman of the House Committee on Ways and Means. There 
were also some changes in the membership as a result of deaths and resig- 
nations, but all new assignments were placed at the bottom of the lists, 
because of the seniority rule. 


PROCEDURE AND BusiNEss TRANSACTED 


The second session was convened on January 7, and adjourned sine die 
on August 24, both houses having taken an Easter recess from April 3 until 
April 14.** The Senate actually sat 138 days and the House 135, compared 
with 133 and 141, respectively, in the previous session. Table I summarizes 
the work of the two sessions. 


Taste | 
EicHty-FirtH Conoress EicHty—-FirrH Conoress 
First Session: 1957 Seconp Session: 1958 
Senate House Total Senate House Total 
Public bills enacted 
215 316 207 620 
Private bills enacted 
169 341 186 7 443 
Congressional Record 
Pages of proceedings 5,869 
Pages of Appendix 
Measures passed* 2 1,198 
Measures reported* 1,179 
Measures left on 
calendar* 59 54 81 
Bills and resolutions 
introduced* 10,716 14,013 1,749 4,944 6,693 


* Measures include H.R., H. J. Res., H. Con. Res., H. Res., S., S. J. Res. S. Con. Res., 
and S. Res. 


Statistically speaking, the accomplishments of the session compare favor- 
ably with those of any previous session in recent years, with twice as many 
public laws being enacted as in the previous session.”° During the first month, 
however, not a single bill became law. The Senate passed 50 measures, but 


* The recess was pursuant to H. Con. Res. 303. 


* See 85 Cong. Rec. (1958), Daily Digest, p. D907. Of the 1370 measures passed by the 
Senate, 450 were Senate bills, 642 House bills, 15 Senate joint resolutions, 61 House 
joint resolutions, 39 Senate concurrent resolutions, 20 House concurrent resolutions, 
and 143 Senate resolutions; of the 1,749 bills and resolutions introduced, 1,418 were 
Senate bills, 71 Senate joint resolutions, 72 Senate concurrent resolutions, and 188 
Senate resolutions. 


Of the 1,348 measures passed by the House, 393 were Senate bills, 643 House 
bills, 13 Senate joint resolutions, 57 House joint resolutions, 36 Senate concurrent 
resolutions, 20 House concurrent resolutions, and 186 House resolutions; of the 4,944 
measures introduced in the House, 4,267 were House bills, 243 House joint resolutions, 
151 concurrent resolutions, and 283 House resolutions. 
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37 were simple resolutions, merely taking care of housekeeping matters; the 
House passed only 37, of which 27 involved housekeeping matters. By the 
end of February, the picture still remained much the same. At the end of 
March, only 47 of the 620 public laws of the session had been enacted, and 
by the first of May this number had increased to only 70.?¢ 

Of the 6,721 pages of the Congressional Record devoted to House pro- 
ceedings, only 3,068 were used to print the debate on measures requiring 
space of three or more pages each. The other 3,653 were utilized for shorter 
discussions, or for speeches on matters other than actual pending legislation, 
the reproduction of texts of bills and amendments, roll-call votes and the 
printing of various materials and date incorporated under “leave to print” 
procedure. 

Likewise, only 4,201 of the 11,389 pages of Senate proceedings were 
devoted to debate of more than three-page length. The other 7,188 pages 
were utilized for other purposes as enumerated for the House in the above 
paragraph, as well as for proceedings in connection with treaties and nomi- 
nations. 

In these calculations all proceedings — be they reproduction of bills and 
amendments, revision of remarks, or matters included under “leave to 
print” — were tabulated as debate, provided that the actual colloquy or 
speeches on that subject involved three or more printed pages. In the 
House, debate, etc., on special rules providing for the consideration of legis- 
lative proposals was counted as debate of the specific bill or resolution indi- 
cated. A comparative breakdown for various Congresses is set forth in 
Table II. 

The Senate sat for 1,014 hours and the House for 562, as compared with 
860 and 585 hours respectively in the previous session. 

The Extension of the Trade Agreements Act (H.R. 12591) was debated 
at greatest length, occupying the Senate for six days and the House some or 
all of five days, involving some 365 pages of the Record to print the proceed- 
ings.27 The Mutual Security Act of 1958 (H.R. 12181) took second place 
with the proceedings involving 328 pages of the Record,?* and the Alaskan 
Statehood Bill (H.R. 7999) placed third.?° 

During the year, the Senate completed 114 quorum calls, and the House 
102; the Senate took 200 *° roll-call votes and the House, 93. 


* For comparative statistics, see 85 Cong. Rec. (1958), Daily Digest, pp. D 76, D 167, D 289, 
D 379, D 489, D 625, D779, and D 907. 


™ The Senate debate occupied 231 pages and the House, 134 pages. 

* The Senate debate took 201 pages over a period of 8 days, and the House, 127 in 4 days. 

*® The House debated the measure for 113 pages over a period of six days and the Senate, 
195 in six days. 

” The Daily Digest calculated 202 (see p. D. 907) but one vote on a treaty (Executive N- 
85th, Ist, p. 12023) by unanimous consent was considered as three votes; see 85 Cong. 


Rec. (1958), pp. 12023-25. 
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The Congressional Quarterly, Weekly Report, found that 87 per cent of 
the members participated in the 293 roll-call votes of the two houses in 
1958. Table III shows comparative percentages for the past six years. 


Taste III 
Democrats Republicans Both Parties 


me 86% 89% 87% 
1954 82 87 84 
1955 89 88 88 
1956 87 89 88 
1957 88 87 88 
1958 86 88 87 




















During 1958, four Democrats and three Republicans in the Senate and 
twenty-two Democrats and twenty-seven Republicans in the House main- 
tained voting scores of 100 per cent.* 


SENATE PROCEDURE 


The Senate passed 1,370 bills and resolutions, of which 919 were ap- 
proved under the call of the calendar procedure; 497 of the latter number 
were private. The calendar was actually called on fourteen days, as con- 
trasted to twelve in the previous session, when 826 bills and resolutions were 
approved. In addition to the number passed without objection during the 
call of the calendar, many other measures were called up and passed under 
unanimous consent procedure or on motion after very brief debate; for ex- 
ample, 103 bills and resolutions were passed in one of seven days by such 
procedure. Thirteen resolutions citing witnesses for contempt of the Senate 
were called up en bloc on August 18 by unanimous consent, and passed 
after very brief consideration. 

The Senate was in session five more hours than in the previous year but 
passed 110 more bills. The real debate (requiring three or more pages of 
the Record) was devoted to 99 bills and resolutions, compared to 60 in the 
previous year. See Table II. During the session, no bill was debated for more 
than 300 pages of the Record while in the previous year one measure con- 
sumed 1,067 pages. 

The legislative machinery of the Senate ran with the least conflict in 
procedure under the leadership of Senator Lyndon Johnson of Texas. The 
attendance of senators, however, was not too good, except during the con- 
sideration of controversial matters. In fact, the number of unanimous con- 
sent agreements utilized to reach the final vote on the passage of bills and 
resolutions was less than in the previous session, since most of the bills 
™ For a comprehensive study of participation by senators and representatives in record votes 


in va Houses see Congressional Quarterly, Weekly Report, XVI (October 17, 1958), 
1311-15. 
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were passed with a minimum of controversy. There were many more roll- 
call votes than in 1958 — 200 as compared with 107.*? 

There was much fight and stress over the disposition of S. 3974, prac- 
tices of labor organizations and employers — perhaps the most bitterly 
fought bill of the session unless it was the Mutual Security (H.R. 12181) or 
Trade Agreements Extension (H.R. 12541). 

There were four tie votes during the session,** but the Vice President 
voted only once.** The vote was 47 yeas to 47 nays; he voted “aye.” The 
other three motions were lost, 47 to 47, 40 to 40, and 40 to 40. This was 
perhaps the greatest number of tie votes in a single session in many years. 

On August 18, the Senate adopted thirteen resolutions*® by a unanimous 
vote of 87 yeas, citing persons in contempt of the Senate for failure to 
answer questions while testifying before the Senate Select Committee on 
Improper Activities in Labor or Management Field. 


House PrRocEDURE 


Measures passed by the House during the session totaled 1,348 compared 
with 1,198 in the previous year. About nine-tenths of the measures were 
acted on after very brief consideration — most of them being disposed of 
under expeditious procedures, as follows: The Private Calendar was called 
on fourteen days, when 469 bills and resolutions were passed without ob- 
jection. The Consent Calendar was the order of business on fourteen days, 


at which time 297 public noncontroversial measures were approved. One 
hundred and twenty-five measures were passed under the suspension of 
the rules procedure,** the Speaker having recognized representatives on 
twenty-five different days to offer such motions.*7 Seven were defeated 
under suspension procedure (of which one was later passed under the same 


* See Riddick, op. cit., p. 92. 


(1) Vote on Knowland motion to lay on table the motion of Capehart to reconsider the 
vote on the Monroney Amendment to continue present rate of interest on G.I. and 
military housing mortgages, p. 3641 of Record; (2) vote on Monroney amendment to 
continue present rate of interest on G.I. and military housing mortgages, 47 yeas to 
47 nays, pp. 3640-41; (3) vote on Thurmond motion to amend Knowland motion for 
the Senate to consider S. 3497, Community Facilities Act of 1958, on April 2, at 
10 a.m. instead of April 14, pp. 5309-10; and (4) vote on Long amendment providing 
for additional average payment of $5 per month for needy aged and needy blind, 
p. 8702. 

* Vote on Knowland motion to lay on the table the motion of Capehart to reconsider the 
vote on Monroney amendment to continue present rate of interest on G.I. and mili- 
tary housing mortgages, p. 3641. 

* Senate Resolutions 362-74 inclusive. 


*In one case, the rules were suspended and the conference report on H.R. 13450 was 
agreed to. 


™ Rules were suspended and measures passed on the following days: February 17, March 
19 and 31, April 21, May 5, June 2, 16, 18, 26, 27, and 30, July 7, 21, 29, and 30, and 
August 4, 5, 6, 12, 13, 14, 18, 21, 22, and 23. This is the biggest number of suspen- 
sions in any session in many years. 
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procedure**), and two were taken up under special rules and passed by a 
majority vote instead of a two-thirds vote.*® The other four were never 
called up under another procedure.*® The labor bill (S. 3974) passed the 
Senate on June 17 and was referred to the House Committee on Education 
and Labor on July 28, and had not been reported when the rules were sus- 
pended on August 18 in an attempt to pass that bill. On seven days the 
House devoted its attention to business of the District, passing 38 District of 
Columbia bills.“ Calendar Wednesday procedure was not utilized, but 
many bills and resolutions were called up out of order by unanimous con- 
sent and passed without objections, with or without brief comment.*? 

One motion to discharge committees from the further consideration of 
a bill was filed, but did not receive a sufficient number of signatures (218) 
for entry on the Calendar of Motions to Discharge Committees. 

The Committee on Rules reported eighty-four special rules, and four 
others were left on the calendar without action at the end of the first session. 
Of the total number, seventy-five were adopted, to provide for the immedi- 
ate consideration of seventy-one pieces of proposed legislation.** Two were 
left on the calendar at adjournment,** one of which had been reported in 
the previous session.*® Eight were laid on the table when the bills were 
passed under other procedures;** one of these, also, had been reported in 
the previous session.*7 Three of the rules were defeated, the bills never 
reaching House consideration.** 


Of the seventy-three pieces of legislation brought up for consideration 
or considered under special rules, sixty-one became public law, four were 


*S. 4071 was defeated on August 6, by roll—call vote of 210 yeas to 108 nays, but on 
August 14 it was passed by voice vote after the yeas and nays were refused. 

® The two are: S. 3262, Olympic Games, and S. 1831, Ass’t Sec. of State. 

” They are: H.R. 11056, S. 4035, S. 3974, and H.R. 13067. 

“This procedure was used on February 10, April 14, May 19, June 23, July 14, and 28, 
and August 12. 

“ For example, on eight different days, 66 bills and resolutions were called up under unani- 
mous consent procedure and passed after very brief discussion. 

“Two resolutions adopted were concerned with bills already brought up before the House 
under special rules. H. Res, 691, to take bill (H.R. 13247, National Defense Education 
Act of 1958) with Senate amendments from Speaker’s table, disagree thereto and send 
to conference — the bill had been called up under H. Res. 675, and passed. H. Res. 
674, to take bill (H.R. 8002, improved methods of budget estimates) with Senate 
amendments from Speaker’s table and agree to them —the bill had been called up 
under H. Res. 322 and passed. H. Res. 510, to waive points of order against H.R. 
11574, Ind. Offices Appropriation bill. H. Res. 573, to consider conference report on 
H.R. 5836, Postal Rates bill, and waive points of order against the language in the 
report. 

“H. Res. 382 and H. Res. 690. 

“H. Res. 382. 

“ House Resolutions 314, 559, 583, 591, 616, 651, 652, 530. 

“'H. Res. 314. 

“H. Res. 485, H. Res. 609, and H. Res. 650. 
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vetoed,*® one failed of passage by the House,®® two were reported out of 
conference and the reports adopted by the House but never agreed to by 
the Senate,** one died in the Senate after being reported without action,®* 
one was recommitted by the House,®* two passed the House only,** and one 
passed the Senate, amended, without further action.®® As usual, these data 
show that the Rules Committee gave the green light for the consideration 
of various bills which neither the Administration nor a majority of either 
house ever approved. 

An analysis of the seventy-five rules adopted by the House shows that 
seventy-one provided for the immediate consideration of the same number 
of measures.®*® Fifty-three of them were completely open rules merely set- 
ting the stage for preferential consideration of the same number of proposed 
measures, not otherwise privileged for House action. Only seven could be 
classed as absolutely closed rules, with only committee amendments in 
order and the bills considered as having been read for amendments. Six 
waived points of order against the bills for which they provided considera- 
tion; four authorized amendments by committee which were not to be sub- 
ject to points of order; eight waived points of order against the bill coupled 
with a provision that amendments by committee were not to be subject to a 
point of order. Actually, most of the resolutions were not controversial; 
about half of them were discussed very briefly (less than a page) and 
adopted by voice vote. Several of them were discussed for the full hour 
allowed under House rules. Seventy-one of the resolutions stipulated that 
the debate be confined to the bills under consideration; sixty-four provided 
that the bills, or substitute amendments, be read for amendments under the 
five-minute rule; seven provided that the bills be considered as having been 
read for amendments; and sixty-seven specified that at the conclusion of 
consideration, the Committee of the Whole should rise and report the bills, 
or substitutes therefor, back to the House with such amendments as may 
have been adopted, “and the previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the bill and amendments thereto to final passage without inter- 
vening motion, except one motion to recommit.” Each of the resolutions 
classified above prescribed a maximum time for general debate of each of 
the seventy-one legislative proposals.*’ 

“ HLR. 11574, S. 497, S. 3683, and S. J. Res. 162. 

” H. Res. 689 (S. 4036). 

* H. Res. 624 (S. 1411) and H. Res. 585 (H.R. 11477). 
* H. Res. 497 (H.R. 8361). 

* H. Res. 459 (H.R. 8290). 

* H. Res. 595 (H.R. 10378); H. Res. 597 (H.R. 3). 
=H. Res. 465 (H.R. 912). 


* The other four adopted were concerned with bills already passed or to waive points of 
order against an appropriation bill. 

* Of these, 31 called for one hour of general debate, 29 for two hours, 5 for three hours, 
2 for four hours, 3 for six hours, and 1 for eight hours. 
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The legislative casualties exceeded the number for the previous session, 
which number was higher than usual. Under suspension of the rules pro- 
cedure (a procedure requiring a two-thirds vote for passage), seven bills 
were defeated; ** three of these were later passed, but the other four were 
never considered further. Three special rules (House resolutions), privi- 
leged business and requiring a majority vote for adoption, were voted down, 
thereby preventing the consideration of the three bills for which they pro- 
vided.*® One bill, brought up under a special rule on August 21, was voted 
down, 159 yeas to 182 nays.®° By a vote of 195 to 169, one bill was recom- 
mitted, and four others were recommitted under “Consent” and “Private” 
Calendar procedures.*®” 

On July 31 and August 13, the House adopted a total of thirteen resolu- 
tions citing the same number of persons in contempt of the House of 
Representatives for failure to answer questions while testifying before its 
committees.®* 

The Speaker, while his comments were very brief, indulged in debate 
twenty-one times from the floor as a Representative from Texas in eulogiz- 
ing former members of Congress, incumbents, and some of its officials; and 
he also spoke six times on legislative matters and once on the Minnesota 
Centennial. 

The Alaskan Statehood Bill was considered under Rule XI as a privi- 
leged matter, since a special rule from the Rules Committee was not forth- 
coming; the bill was not amended by the Senate — one of the arguments 
being that if it were amended, the bill would die in the House. 


APPROPRIATIONS 


The budget for 1959 ® was submitted to Congress on January 13, 1958, 
with estimates in the amount of $73.9 billion, the highest of all peacetime 
budgets, and $2.1 billion in excess of the amount requested in the January 
17, 1958, Budget Message, or $1.1 billion more than was estimated for 1958 
at the time of submitting the 1959 Budget. 

Eighteen regular, supplemental, and deficiency appropriation bills and 
resolutions were enacted during the session.*® As enacted, the bills appro- 


® They are: S. 4071, S. 3262, S. 1831, S. 4035, S. 3974, H.R. 11056, and H.R. 13067. 

® See procedure on House Resolutions 485, 609, 650. 

” S. 4036, stabilize production of certain minerals. 

* HLR. 8290. 

* H.R. 10803, S. 2497, S. 3021, and S. 879. 

® House resolutions 658-664, inclusive, and 684-686, inclusive. 

“See procedure on H.R. 7999; also 85 Cong. Rec. (1958), Daily Digest, p. 447. 

*H. Doc. 266. 

Two joint resolutions (H. J. Res. 640 and 672) were enacted to make funds available 
after June 30, the end of the fiscal year, until all of the regular supply bills could be 
enacted, but without increasing any final appropriations. H. J. Res. 588, advance pro- 
curement, was also passed but it did not provide any specific appropriations. 
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priated $72,653,476,248 based on $73,272,659,573 ®" budget estimates, sub- 
mitted to Congress in the annual Budget Message** and subsequent supple- 
mental and special messages —a reduction of $619,183,325. To get the 
full significance of the reductions, it is essential to point out that Congress 
appropriated funds in excess of the estimates in four bills. In the case of 
the Defense Appropriations (H.R. 12738), Congress appropriated $815,857,- 
000 more than the President had requested. In the Labor-Hew Bill (H.R. 
11645), $167,169,800 more than had been requested was appropriated; in 
the Interior Appropriations (H.R. 10746), $45,191,350 more than had been 
requested was provided; and in the Public Works Supply Bill (H.R. 12858), 
$40,772,835 more than had been asked for was given Thus, some of the 
other estimates were cut deeper than the over-all figures indicate. 

The President vetoed the first Independent Offices Appropriation Bill 
(H.R. 11574) because it contained an item of $589 million for the Civil 
Service Retirement and Disability fund. This is the first appropriation bill 
vetoed since 1948 (by President Truman), which veto was overridden. This 
year Congress did not override President Eisenhower’s veto, but introduced 
and passed a new bill without the $589 million item. 

The bills passed both houses with a minimum of conflict, some without 
any or with only a few noncontroversial amendments. Several of the bills 
were slow to be enacted, more so than usual, except for the previous year; 
one was not reported out of the House Committee on Appropriations until 
August 22. The last one enacted, Public Works (H.R. 12858), was signed 
by the President on September 2. The House passed its last supply bill on 
August 22, and the Senate, on August 23. The previous year, the President 
signed the last bill on September 3. 


ComMITTEES, INCLUDING INVESTIGATING COMMITTEES 


The committee work load was as heavy as usual, and certainly com- 
pared favorably with that of the previous year.®® A tabulation of com- 
mittee meetings from the Daily Digest of the Congressional Record for ten 
consecutive days selected at random showed an average of twenty-four 
meetings per day, and the Digest does not report meetings of the House 
Committee on Appropriations, or of its subcommittees. 

Some of the matters given most attention by the committees, as well as 
during debate of the two chambers, included: air traffic control, Alaskan 
statehood, anti-dumping amendment, appropriations, Burke airport, Central 
Valley project, civil rights, contested election cases, defense investigations 
and problems related thereto (including missiles and satellites and defense 


™ For details, see 85 Cong. Rec. (1958), Daily Digest, p. D 909. 
*H. Doc. 266. 


See Riddick, op. cit., p. 99, for statistics on the amount of committee work during 1958. 
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reorganization), education and school construction, educational television, 
farm legislation of various types, F.C.C. investigations, foreign policy and its 
various ramifications, government employees’ pay, highway program, hos- 
pital construction, housing, imports, internal security, juvenile delinquency, 
labor-management relations, military pay, mutual security, outer space, 
passports, postal rates increase and postal pay, public debt limit, public 
works, railroads, reclamation projects, revenues and taxes, small business, 
social security, Supreme Court (decisions of, jurisdiction, and its law 
clerks), television (including public subscription therefor), textiles, trade 
agreements, unemployment, and watersheds. 

The Congressional Quarterly, in its survey” of funds available to stand- 
ing and special committees of both houses in the Eighty-fifth Congress, 
second session, found that $5,906,205 was authorized, plus any available 
funds for Senate committees allocated by the preceding Congress but un- 
spent. Of this sum, $4,081,250 was for Senate committees and $1,825,000 
for House committees. Actually, the Senate adopted fifty-five resolutions 
and the House, twenty-two, to provide these funds for expenditure by their 
committees, to authorize or extend the time limit for investigations, or to 
authorize an increase in the number of the staff for a particular committee. 

During both sessions of the Eighty-fifth Congress a total of $12,109, 
090.28 was authorized, of which $6,987,708.34 had been spent as of June 30, 
1958; Senate committees had spent $4,090,344.23 of the $7,324,590.28 
allotted them and House Committees, $2,897,364.11 of their $4,784,500 
allotment. Five joint committees were allotted $490,860 for use in fiscal 
year 1959. 

The Senate Judiciary Committee was given the largest amount for 1959 
—a sum of $1,144,000; the Special Committee on Labor-Management was 
authorized $790,000; and the Senate Foreign Relations Committee got 
$539,000. In the House, the Committee on Government Operations re- 
ceived $600,000, the Un-American Activities, $305,000, and the Special 
Committee on Small Business, $200,000. 

Both the House and Senate increased their number of standing com- 
mittees from 19 to 20 and 15 to 16, respectively. On July 21, 1958, the 
House amended its rules by creating a standing Committee on Science and 
Astronautics, to consist of twenty-five members, to replace its special com- 
mittee of the same general name which had been created earlier in the 
year." On July 24, the Senate amended its rules by creating a standing 
Committee on Aeronautical and Space Sciences, to consist of fifteen mem- 
bers,to replace its special committee, which had also been created earlier 
the same year.”” 


® Weekly Report, XVI (1958), pp. 1462-63. 
™ See H. Res. 580 and 496. 
™ See S. Res. 327 and 256. 
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Tue SENATE as A COUNCIL 


Nominations totaling 59,079 for posts in all branches of the government 
were sent to the Senate during the session for confirmation; of these, 58,691 
were confirmed, 21 were withdrawn, and 367 were left unconfirmed. Only 
two were controversial enough for the Senate to have roll-call votes on the 
confirmations: Gordon MacLean Tiffany, to be staff director for the Com- 
mission on Civil Rights, confirmed by 67 yeas to 13 nays, after debate filling 
eleven pages; and W. Wilson White, to be Assistant Attorney General, con- 
firmed by 56 yeas to 20 nays, after twenty-two pages of debate.** 

Four treaties were submitted to the Senate during the year for approval, 
while eighteen others which were submitted during previous years were 
awaiting action. Three of the former and one of the latter were approved. 
A current one and eight from previous sessions were left without action; 
by unanimous consent, nine from previous sessions were returned to the 
President pursuant to his request.”* All four of the treaties approved were 
acted on after a minimum of controversy and little debate. Three of them 
were approved by vote of 84 to 0, under unanimous consent procedure mak- 
ing that vote applicable to all three — Executive N, Eighty-fifth Congress, 
first session; ** Executive B, Eighty-fifth Congress, second session; ** and 
Executive C, Eighty-fifth Congress, second session.*7 The other treaty — 
Executive A, Eighty-fifth Congress, second session — was approved 90 to 0."8 


THE PRESIDENT AND CONGRESS 


The President and Congress experienced much the same kind of legis- 
lative association as in the previous year. The following statement by one 
writer characterizing the outcome of a legislative proposal defines about as 
well as any the relationships between the President and Congress in the 
enactment of the whole legislative program for 1959: “The Defense Re- 
organization Act of 1958 was sent to the President in a manner acceptable to 
the President although not entirely in accord with his recommendations.” 
In the case of this Act, the bill was passed almost unanimously (402 to 1) in 
the House without some of the President’s proposed changes. The bill then 
ran into a hornets’ nest in the Senate. Over the week-end of June 21-23, 
Senator Russell, chairman of the Senate Committee on Armed Services, 
cancelled hearings on the Defense Reorganization Bill (H.R. 12541) because 
of “discussed discipline” by Secretary of Defense McElroy over Admiral 


*® See 85 Cong. Rec. (1958), pp. 7759, 16783. 


™ The ones returned were: Executives C, T, and HH of 80th, Ist; Executive G of 81st, Ist; 
Executives B, H, J, K, and L of 82nd, Ist. 


*® Double taxation treaty with Pakistan. 

* Double taxation treaty with Belgium. 

™ Double taxation treaty with United Kingdom, extending to overseas territories. 
* Tax protocol with United Kingdom. 
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Burke for speaking out against the bill. The Secretary of Defense hurried 
“to make everything all right,” “even a written assurance,” and hearings 
were scheduled and resumed after Senator Russell had been assured that 
the military would be permitted to express frank attitudes about the bill. 

The Congressional Quarterly in its report on Congressional action on 
legislative proposals by the President pointed out that Congress had ap- 
proved 110 of the Presiderit’s 234 specific requests in 1958 — 47 per cent as 
compared with 36.9 per cent for the previous year. The following table 
gives such a comparison for the years 1953 through 1958: 


Taste IV 


Year Proposals Submitted Approved Percentage 
1953 at 32 pe 
1954 232 150 64.7 
1955 207 96 46.3 
1956 225 103 45.7 
1957 206 76 36.9 
1958 234 110 47.0 




















During 1958, it was further pointed out in this study, of the 234 recom- 
mendations, nine were passed by either the House or the Senate but not by 
both — 3.8 per cent; five were reported by a committee of one of the two 
houses but were never acted on by either house — 2.1 per cent; ten received 
committee hearings but were never reported — 4.3 per cent; forty-one re- 
ceived no action at all — 18 per cent; fifty-nine received unfavorable action 
either by committee or by one of the two chambers — 25 per cent.*° 


The President in his Mutual Security Message requested an authoriza- 
tion of $3,297,900,000; as enacted (H.R. 12181), Congress authorized 
$3,031,400,000; the budget estimates for 1959 called for $3,950,092,500, but 
as enacted, the Mutual Security Appropriation Bill (H.R. 13192) provided 
for $3,298,092,500. In the case of Military Construction Appropriations 
(H.R. 13489), the President wanted $1,730,653,000, but Congress approved 
only $1,353,850,000. 

The President asked Congress to extend the Trade Agreements Act 
(H.R. 12591) for five years, but he got only four, and some other restraints. 
For example, if the President should disapprove a Tariff Commission “es- 
cape clause” recommendation, Congress may override him within sixty days 
by adopting a concurrent resolution by a two-thirds vote of each house. 

The Congress more or less ignored the President’s immigration recom- 
mendations. Only one minor bill on the subject was enacted, that merely 
opened the way for 32,000 Hungarian refugees admitted on a temporary 
basis after the 1956 revolt to gain permanent entry and the right to naturali- 
zation. 


” Weekly Report, XVI (Aug. 29, 1958), pp. 1131-38. 


® See Weekly Report, XVI (Aug. 29, 1958), pp. 1131-38, for ground rules in making these 
tabulations. 
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Congress did not act on the approval of United States membership in 
organizations for trade co-operation, antitrust measures, statehood for 
Hawaii, home rule for the District of Columbia, start on reduction of 
veterans’ benefits, relinquishing federal programs to states, and President’s 
disability. 

Pressure and recommendations from the White House for labor legis- 
lation produced little. One more-or-less-general bill on the subject (S. 
3974) passed the Senate only to die in the House. News reports held that 
Speaker Rayburn struck back at Labor Secretary Mitchell for accusing 
House leaders of blocking action on a Senate-passed labor reform bill. 

The President reluctantly signed a bill to repeal a 1789 law on the 
secrecy of government in departments (H.R. 2767 — P.L. 85-619). At that 
time (August 12) he said it “could not alter the existing power” of the 
heads of departments to withhold information. “This power in the execu- 
tive branch is inherent under the Constitution,” he said. 

The President signed three bills giving legislative veto power over execu- 
tive action: (1) H.R. 12716 (P.L. 85-479), to permit transfer of atomic 
secrets to allied nations, after the proposal has been submitted to Congress 
and referred to the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy “and a period of 
60 days has elapsed while Congress is in session.” (2) H.R. 12591 (P.L. 
85-686), Trade Agreements Extension, containing a provision that two- 
thirds of both chambers by concurrent resolution could override the Presi- 


dent’s rejection of the Tariff Commission’s recommendation for tariff relief. 
(3) H.R. 12541 (P.L. 85-599), Defense Reorganization Act, embodying a 
provision that either house could stop a proposed change in established 
military functions by a simple majority vote. The President also signed 
H.R. 11078, to promote boating safety. This Act provides that “the Secre- 
tary shall make such rules and regulations as may be necessary to carry out 


’ 


the provisions” of this law, provided such rules and regulations shall be 
submitted to the Speaker and the President of the Senate when Congress 
is in session “and shall not become effective until sixty days thereafter.” 

A farm bill to Secretary of Agriculture Benson’s liking finally emerged 
into law, after a prolonged fight to repudiate the Administration’s program. 
The first farm bill (S. J. Res. 162) was vetoed, and no attempt was made 
to override it. The second farm bill (H.R. 12954), put together in the 
House, was killed by the House on June 26 by a vote of 171 to 214. The 
third (S. 4071 —P.L. 85-835), after compromise and tireless effort, was 
passed and signed. 

In a letter of January 22, according to news reports, the President re- 
fused the Gaither and Killian reports to the Johnson Subcommittee on Pre- 
paredness of the Senate Committee on Armed Services. 
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The President was successful in his Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 1958, 
proposing unification of the Federal Civil Defense Administration and the 
Office of Defense Mobilization, since the Congress did not approve a 
resolution disapproving the plan within sixty days as specified by law. Sub- 
sequently, a law was passed to change the name of the new agency (S. 4059 
— P.L. 85-763). 

A Community Facilities Act of 1958 (S. 3497), opposed by the Adminis- 
tration, was passed by the Senate but died when the House voted not to 
consider it. A compromise Rivers and Harbors and Flood Control Bill (S. 
3910 — P.L. 85-500) was enacted after the President vetoed an earlier one 
(S. 497). 

The President blocked the enactment of a number of bills, even though 
he was forced to accept some compromises. He signed 620 measures into 
public law and 443 into private law. He vetoed 39, of which 24 were of the 
pocket variety. No bill was written into law over the President’s veto. The 
Senate overrode one veto, but the House failed to do so, thereby letting the 
bill die. Some of the major bills vetoed by the President include: first 
Independent Offices Appropriation bill (H.R. 11574), Federal Airport bill 
(S. 3502), first Rivers and Harbors bill (S. 497), Area Development bill 
(S. 3683), and the Nuclear Powered Icebreaker (H.R. 9196). 
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The Economic Factors in the Growth of Russia; an Economic-Historical 
Analysis. By NicHoras L. Fr.—Cuiovsky. (New York: Philosophical 
Library. 1957. Pp. xv, 178. $3.75.) 


Professor Fr.-Chirovsky of Seton Hall University has divided his book, 
which ranges from the twelfth to the twentieth century in 178 pages, into 
three sections: “Economic Factors Building the National Psychology,” 
“Economic Factors Impelling Territorial Expansion,” and “Economic Doc- 
trines Masking the National Ambitions.” His references extend from the 
works of reputable Polish, Ukrainian, and Russian historians to a United 
States congressman’s speech asserting that the Russian Empire “gave birth” 
to Bolshevism and Harrison Salisbury’s comments on the shadows of Ivan 
the Terrible and Peter the Great in the Kremlin of today. 

The author has set himself the task of “discussing the significance of the 
economic factors in the growth and expansion of Russian imperialism.” He 
denies repeatedly that such factors were primary in motivating the Russian 
conquests which he discusses, and with such a denial few reputable his- 
torians would quarrel. However, the puzzling feature of this book is that the 
author does not seem very much interested in economic factors at all, and 
seldom makes any effort to show that the anticipation of obtaining raw 
materials, markets, or merely loot affected the actions of any particular 
rulers or other persons in a position to decide upon or exert influence toward 
a given attempt at expansion. Actually the thesis of the book lies not in the 
field of economics but of psychology: it is that Russians have always been 
aggressive imperialists and that this explains present-day Soviet behavior. 
Professor Fr.-Chirovsky is at as great pains to deny any connection between 
Kievan Rus and Muscovy as he is to assert an identify between tsarism and 
communism; in fact, he brushes aside the Russian Revolution with the 
observation that in 1917 “it was only necessary [presumably for the Russian 
people] to change the tactics, because the traditional Tsarist system did not 
work any longer. ...” We hear of the “inborn backwardness” of the early 
Slavs, the “inherited conquest instincts of Genghis Khan . . . elements of 
the Mongolian psychology in the Russian heart and soul... ,” and the like. 
We learn that Khrushchev and Bulganin’s visit to India was “in a direct 
connection” with Peter the Great’s plans for conquest of that country. In 
his indictment the author spares few Russians. Mentioning one Russian 
historian, Korkunov, who accepted an interpretation he believes correct, 
he observes caustically that this was “not very consistent” with “the Russian 
imperialist plans... ,” in this case holding Korkunov accountable for the 
acts of the Tsar Alexis (died 1676). One can only regret that so much 
research and knowledge has been put to such uses. 


University of Washington. Donato W. TREADGoLo. 
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The United Nations and Promotion of the General Welfare. By Ropert E. 
AsHER, WALTER M. KortscHnic, WiLtiaMm Apams Brown, Jr., JAMES 
FrepericK Green, Emit J. Sapy, and Associates. (Washington, D.C.: 
The Brookings Institution. 1957. Pp. xvi, 1216. $8.75.) 


The Brookings Institution project and the Carnegie country studies con- 
stitute the two most comprehensive and ambitious attempts underway to 
describe, analyze, and appraise the United Nations system, the first from 
the standpoint of the whole and the second from that of its member states. 

The major part of this particular volume, one in a series of seven pub- 
lished or projected, has appeared previously in monograph form. (The 
United Nations and Economic and Social Cooperation, April, 1957; The 
United Nations and Human Rights, February, 1956; The United Nations 
and Dependent Peoples, December, 1956.) Of the twenty-four chapters, 
and introduction, only the latter, the four chapters of Part I, and a portion 
of Part V, the concluding chapter, have been added. 

Part I, which describes the general setting, structure, problems of co- 
ordination and principal methods of co-operation, and Part V, “An Evalu- 
ation and Appraisal of the Record,” provide background and integration 
for the whole. The remaining parts treat the four substantial categories of 
the “General Welfare” organization and activities of the United Nations 
system — the economic and the closely related social aspects in Part II, 
the human rights and dependent people in Parts III and IV respectively. 

As best one can glean from occasional statements of purpose, the chief 
aims are analysis and appraisal of the United Nations system. The border 
lines between description and analysis, and between the latter and appraisal, 
are admittedly difficult to draw, and it may be argued that a background of 
description and fact is necessary to analysis and appraisal. Nevertheless, 
this reviewer regards the study as essentially descriptive, with some attempts 
at appraisal, and somewhat more of analysis. Aside from the concluding 
chapter which summarizes and appraises, one has to wade through a vast 
body of material to ferret out the insights and conclusions of the authors. 
These deal essentially with particulars, rather than with general aspects of 
the system and its probably long-range potentialities for making the inter- 
national system viable. In a terse and final summary written by the princi- 
pal editor (Asher), the following is set forth: in harmonizing the views of 
the members, achieving the necessary specialization for effective interna- 
tional action, and contributing to the general welfare, the United Nations 
“leaves much to be desired.” Yet given the complexity of the problems and 
the brief time the economic and social ones have shared the limelight 
(Have they?) with the economic and military, and in particular the strife 
between the communist and “free” worlds, “the sum total of concrete 
achievements during the first postwar decade should afford a basis of quali- 
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fied optimism about the future.” These conclusions are hardly startling or 
novel, nor does a reading of the volume necessarily lead one to even share 
the “qualified” optimism. 

Despite the prodigious nature of this work, considering the immensity 
and complexity of the field treated, it may still be designated a com- 
pendium, “a work which gathers together and presents most briefly al! the 
details essential to a comprehensive knowledge of a subject.” Whatever else 
be its value, it will serve as a ready and valuable reference for student, 
teacher, and, one may hope, practitioner of international welfare activities. 


‘ ‘ CHaARLEs P, SCHLEICHER. 
University of Oregon. 


The Meaning of Americanism. By Ropert N. Beck. (New York: Philo- 
sophical Library. 1956. Pp. iv, 180. $4.75.) 


Another book on so hackneyed a subject might well be tedious, if not 
presumptious: but, happily, this one is not. The work is subtitled “An essay 
on the religious and philosophic basis of the American mind,” and this the 
author has accomplished admirably in the short span of 180 pages. He 
writes as a philosopher but (if the qualification be needed) without jargon, 
and indeed with a fine clarity and an almost epigrammatic economy of 
words. The book displays an intimate acquaintance with American political 


behavior as well as with classical philosophic thought, and the author draws 
deftly upon both fields for his illustrations. 

Beck examines four basic ingredients which, in his view, contain the 
philosophic essence of Americanism: the nature of the Good for man, the 
source and function of Law, the role of Public Opinion, and the elements of 
Justice. Each of these he measures and refines in their political milieu, his- 
torically and dialectically, to extract their character in American terms. 

The author states his thesis quickly. With Aristotle he believes that 
“every community is established with a view to some good.” The good for 
America is explicitly set forth in the Declaration of Independence, whose 
principles, as John Adams observed, contained no idea “but what had been 
hackneyed in Congress for two years before.” Beck finds these principles 
resolutely maintained by succeeding generations. Even when elbowed aside 
by utilitarian and pragmatic practice they have persisted. The result has 
been a dynamic and historically fruitful combination of the ideal and the 
real in American life. (Social psychologists might, with less tenderness, see 
this as schizophrenia.) The nature of the Good for man being thus estab- 
lished, the author turns to a like examination of the Law, Public Opinion, 
and social Justice. 

If some of Beck’s conclusions are familiar, his treatment at least is 
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urbane and scholarly. He finds a strictly positivistic view of American 
democracy inadequate because, like Hartz, he sees positivism resting 
“glacier-like . . . on miles of submerged conviction” which it refuses to 
acknowledge. The pragmatic-utilitarian approach he finds valid as regards 
the techniques, but not the aims, of democracy. But the author makes it 
clear that this conclusion does not validate the opposite view of an abso- 
lutist metaphysical or religious base, such as that of Thomism. The great 
ages of faith, he reminds us, have not been the ages of social progress; the 
absolutist “offers freedom from choice, not freedom of choice.” 

The purpose of Beck’s essay is to validate a “personalistic ethic” as the 
moral basis of Americanism. He insists that the state is a projection of 
man’s moral sense; the individual person is the irreducible datum, and the 
condition of his existence is social participation. The functions of govern- 
ment are therefore chiefly these: to assist individuals in their claims to self- 
fulfillment (justice), and to create a favorable climate for social life (wel- 
fare). “The end of political organization is then the realization of true 
values in good persons. The means of political control are persuasion and 
evolution. Government, authority, and force are derived solely from this 
end, and they are in turn limited, judged, and directed by it.” 


; Louis WASSERMAN. 
San Francisco State College. 


The New American Right. Edited by Dantet Bett. (New York: Criterion 
Books. 1955. Pp. xii, 239. $4.00.) 


Daniel Bell, Columbia sociologist and Fortune journalist, has brought to- 
gether a group of essays which analyze what used to be called McCarthyism. 
But the book is not dated, despite the demise of the Senator around whom 
the various groups making up “The New American Right” rallied. Mc- 
Carthy “was the catalyst, not the explosive force. These forces still remain.” 
What unites the essays is not their description of a journalistic phenomenon 
but their application of a common conceptual tool, the anxieties and power 
strivings associated with “status politics.” 

In his introductory essay Bell recapitulates three modes of political 
analysis which have characterized the literature of American historians and 
political scientists: “the role of the electoral structure, of democratic tradi- 
tion, and of interest groups, sectional or class.” These represent, first, the 
polarization of political forces through the rigidity of the traditional two- 
party system. This has forced the “countless social movements” thrown up 
on American soil to adapt to the two-party pattern rather than, as in 
multiparty nations, to bid realistically for electoral support. Second, much 
of American political history has been explained as a continuous expansion 
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of the suffrage and the growth of a government reflecting an electoral 
process in which the hoi polloi had to be placated. All major political 
parties have had to acknowledge equalitarianism as a basic creed. Finally, 
the political process has been viewed as the adjustment of competing group 
interests, e.g., through lobbying and similar pressure techniques. An his- 
torical dimension has been added by tracing the change in underlying group 
alignments from predominantly regional to increasingly class politics. 

This analytical framework, however, is inadequate for understanding 
the conditions out of which Senator McCarthy fashioned his supporting 
base. The two-party electoral mechanics do operate to contain the radical 
right, largely within the Republican party. And “status aspirations have 
been whipped up to a high pitch by our democratic ethos and our rags-to- 
riches mythology.” But these do not fully explain the motivations which 
McCarthy’s appeals triggered. Nor can the democratic ethos account for 
the antidemocratic features of McCarthyism. “Interest politics, the clash 
of material aims and needs among various groups and blocs,” also explains 
too little for the radical right seems to feed on prosperity rather than on the 
strains of economic depression. 

How then analyze a movement, radical in its strident assault on the 
status quo but appealing to the conservative tradition for ideological sanc- 
tion and to xenophobic nationalism in an effort to establish itself as the true 
defender of all things “American”? How could McCarthy reconcile the 
seemingly conflicting interests of established patricians, nouveau riche 
climbers, recent-arrival immigrant strata, plus Know-Nothing types? How 
could these groups be rallied without a positive program, sharing only a 
common gallery of villains: the “Ivy League effete,” the “internationalist 
set,” the “creeping-socialists,” those “soft toward Communism”? 

It is to answer such questions that the idea of “status politics” is ad- 
vanced. Essentially, this refers to the political role of highly personal mo- 
tives reflecting aspirations for esteem by those who feel deeply insecure 
about their place in the social order. Richard Hofstadter expounds that con- 
cept most plainly in analyzing “The Pseudo-Conservative Revolt.” But the 
theme reappears in most of the other essays making up The New American 
Right: David Riesman and Nathan Glazer, “The Intellectuals and the Dis- 
contented Classes”; Peter Viereck, “The Revolt Against the Elite”; Talcott 
Parsons, “Social Strains in America’; Nathan Glazer and S. M. Lipset, “The 
Polls on Communism and Conformity”; and S. M. Lipset, “The Sources 
of the ‘Radical Right.’ ” 

It would really be a quibble to insist that each essay earn its place in 
the book by approaching a functionally different side of their common 
theme. This they do not do as the essays were written and published inde- 
pendently. A more serious criticism concerns the vagueness of the organi- 
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zing concept and the probable difficulty of applying it and testing it in em- 
pirical research. But the book serves its intended purpose which is to raise 
incisive questions and supply insightful answers. Social scientists who are 
students of political groups and movements will want to know these imagi- 
native essays. 
HerBerRT GARFINKEL. 
Dartmouth College. 


The Great Giveaway, The Realities of Foreign Aid. By Eugene W. Cast.e. 
(Chicago: Henry Regnery Co. 1957. Pp. 186. $3.50.) 


This book is the product of a journalist and an advocate. The author 
attacks our postwar foreign aid program with numerous general castigations 
based upon the alleged inherent futility of government giveaway programs, 
and assaults specific programs because they were expensive, ill-conceived, 
and even more ill-administered. 

Those guilty of perpetrating this abomination on the American people 
cut across class and party lines to form “a society of super spenders.” How- 
ever, the American Senate and the United States Information Agency — 
“the $140-million-a-year-cave of winds” — bear the brunt of the attack, 
though individuals are not spared. His numerous labels and descriptions in- 
clude: “a nonsense land,” “a mess,” “non-stop global giving,” and “a realm 
of waste so prodigal as to stagger the imagination.” 

Much of the book is devoted to revealing the “colossal” amounts which 
have been appropriated and expended. However, these figures appear 
somewhat haphazardly. As a consequence it is hard to see the woods for 
the trees, and a political scientist is likely to find little utility in the work 
as a handy reference. 

Chapter 5 is entitled, “The Argument Against Giving.” Most of the 
other chapters might well appear under the same heading. 

Castle notes eight dangers to our own self-interest in the foreign aid 
program. These could be classified into three divisions: inherent weakness, 
tactical errors, and poor administration. The assumption is implicit that the 
qualitative deficiencies could not be removed or mitigated. 

Part of the six-page Chapter 4 relates to “The Argument for Giving.” 
Herein Castle appears to qualify the unqualifiable when he observes that 
some programs, through the first phase of the Marshall Plan, were not only 
fruitful but probably were necessary as well. “By our calculus of self- 
interest it is a fact that some of the long procession of aid experiments have 
paid dividends.” Nevertheless, they were “crushingly costly” and were 
responsible for opening the flood gates to unnecessary giving. 

Justification for the earlier programs is based on the threat of Nazi 
Germany and economic dislocations wrought by the war. The current 
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threat of the Soviet Union is not considered. Castle apparently assumes 
that no post-Marshall Plan crisis justified a foreign aid response. Nor does 
the author indicate why latter-day foreign aid is invalidated by poor ad- 
ministrations while the earlier programs were not. 

Castle backs away from his central thesis when he notes the urgency 
of doing something to stem the tide of steadily deteriorating relations. 
“America cannot escape the responsibility of rendering assistance to under- 
developed nations” in certain areas (no criteria established). “This can 
largely be accomplished through the encouragement of freer trade privately 
financed. . . .”. Where government must act it should do so with old- 
fashioned diplomacy. The only concentrated attention on alternatives ap- 
pears in a chapter on “People to People” wherein he applauds the more 
effective results of person-to-person relations and recommends a greater 
utilization of them. 

Our foreign aid programs are admittedly subject to much improvement, 
and many may have outlived their usefulness. However, the possible con- 
sequences of withdrawal are not analyzed, nor does one find recommenda- 
tions for qualitative improvement of more wisely selected projects. 


Kune R. SwyGarp. 
Oregon State College. tether 


The Art of Overseasmanship. Edited by HARLAN CLEVELAND and Gerarp J. 
MAaNnGone. (Syracuse: Syracuse University Press. 1957. Pp. xvii, 150. 
$3.00.) 


In March, 1957, a conference met at the Maxwell School of Citizenship 
and Public Affairs at Syracuse University to consider a new element in 
American diplomacy: the American who, through his participation in some 
business, religious, humanitarian, or educational venture abroad, indirectly 
represents the United States to the people of the country in which he works. 
This conference on Americans at work abroad found that the number of 
these representatives, whom it styled “dungaree and grey-flannel” diplo- 
mats, has constantly increased since 1945. These people frequently have 
closer contacts with the citizens and government officials in foreign coun- 
tries than do professional American diplomats and may thus influence the 
fate of some official American policy or those countries’ attitudes toward the 
United States. The conference, therefore, addressed itself to two questions 
concerning these new diplomats. Should they possess certain qualities 
which will promote better relationships in these nonofficial encounters? 
Can they be taught these qualities? 

This book, written by men who have been confronted by this problem 
abroad, replies affirmatively to both questions. Unlike many books pro- 
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duced by co-operative authorship, the chapters in this volume have a 
definite unity. The early chapters prepare the way adequately for the 
later ones. 

The authors admit that technical competence and personality adjust- 
ment are important, but they believe that another quality is even more 
necessary to enable an American abroad to aid effectively other peoples 
economically and educationally. This attribute, described by John W. 
Masland as “Factor X,” is seen as the ability to work within an existing 
culture or to assist in the creation of an environment within that culture so 
that the machinery, the technique, or the idea introduced into the region 
may prove useful without precipitating severe economic, social or political 
dislocation. 

In one of the best chapters Harlan Cleveland discusses the difficulties 
encountered in earlier efforts to provide economic aid or technical assistance 
to underdeveloped areas without first making certain that the local social, 
economic, or political institutions could adjust to the assistance. He drives 
home the point, stated in his introductory chapter, that “the essence of 
overseasmanship is the building of political and social institutions.” 

Most of the chapters are but the prelude to the last two which form 
Part Three of the book. The authors of these final chapters attempt to 
answer the major question raised at Syracuse: how can American education, 
particularly at the university level, prepare Americans so that they may 
extend assistance overseas without creating chaos in the areas to which it is 
given while promoting at the same time, unofficially, the interests of the 
United States? Both chapters are thought-provoking. Masland’s discussion, 
in particular, raises the question as to whether there is any difference be- 
tween education for overseasmanship and education for responsible citizen- 
ship in general. 

This book should interest anyone concerned with the conduct of Ameri- 
can diplomacy at the present. Part Three should be recommended reading 
for curriculum committees in colleges and universities across the country. 


University of Idaho. Frep H. Winker. 


Isolation and Security: Ideas and Interests in Twentieth-Century American 
Foreign Policy. Edited by ALEXANDER DeEConpe. (Durham: Duke Uni- 
versity Press. 1957. Pp. xi, 204. $4.50.) 


This small volume contains a collection of essays written by an eminent 
group of scholars at a Duke University seminar in the summer of 1956. 
The essays achieve their purpose of clarifying and stimulating thinking 
about the doctrines of isolation and collective security. The book, which is 
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edited by Alexander DeConde, might well be used as supplementary reading 
in a course in American diplomacy. 

In his lead-off essay, Professor DeConde stresses the basic role played by 
the ethnic group in isolationist thinking in the United States during the 
twentieth century. (This concept was one of the highlights of Samuel 
Lubell’s political surveys in the 1940’s.) DeConde states that the present- 
day focus of attention on Russia and Communist China as the chief ad- 
versaries of the United States in the world power struggle has virtually 
destroyed the ethnic basis of isolationism, since Russian and Chinese ethnic 
groups are not important factors in American politics. 

Richard Current draws attention in his essay to the change which took 
place in the meaning of the concept of collective security when Wilson in 
his war message alluded to a “partial” world organization consisting only of 
democratic nations. Until that time, Wilson and others had spoken in 
terms of a universal organization. Current contends —and there is good 
reason to support his view — that collective security today is merely being 
used as a screen to disguise a system which is in reality the same old game 
of power politics and alliances. 

J. Chalmers Vinson and Robert Ferrell discuss the positions of military 
force and peace movements, respectively, in American foreign policy dur- 
ing the interwar years. Vinson brings out the manner in which American 
leaders abjured the use of force, with such influential senators as Borah and 
Johnson believing that even the threat of the use of force was the very 
antithesis of the proper approach to world peace. In explaining the reason- 
ing behind the various approaches to peace during this period — the League 
of Nations, the World Court, disarmament, the Kellogg-Briand Pact, arbi- 
tration and conciliation, freedom of world trade, and neutrality legislation 
— Ferrell uses an approach which is very similar to the principal theme 
of many of Morgenthau’s and Kennan’s writings. All three scholars are 
agreed that these panaceas for the troubles of the world attempted to 
transcend the real problems instead of attacking them head-on. William 
Allen makes a very cogent analysis of the theoretical and economic argu- 
ments used by a stout advocate of free trade as a cure-all in his essay on 
Cordell Hull’s Trade Agreements Program. Professor Allen points out some 
serious deficiencies in Hull’s approach but at the same time gives him credit 
for achieving as much as he did in the direction of better trade relations 
with other countries. 

William L. Neumann explores an American attitude which still plagues 
our foreign policy towards Asia —an irrationalism with respect to the 
Chinese problem. He traces the background of America’s paternalistic atti- 
tude toward China and the apparent reasons for our failure to understand 
the Japanese situation during this same period. 
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In the final essay, Kenneth Thompson draws attention to the lack of 
well-thought-out theories to support the doctrines of isolationism and col- 
lective security. For instance, isolationism has been more of an impulse 
than it has been a theory based on the realities of the world political scene. 
There have been some excellent logical arguments in the past, but these 
were never interwoven into a theory of isolation even by a man of the intel- 
ligence of the late Senator Taft. 

Although many of the ideas and concepts expressed in this volume are 
ones which have been expounded in previous writings, the essays provide a 
compact summation of the philosophy of an extremely interesting and vital 
era in American foreign policy. It would be a boon to the country if our 
statesmen of the future were acquainted with and could benefit from the 
perceptive reflections of the authors. an 


University of Nevada. 


American-German Private International Law: Private Law Relations Cases 
1945-1955. By Martin Domke. (New York: Oceana Publications. 
1956. Pp. 144. $3.50.) 


This is the fourth in a series of Bilateral Studies in Private International 
Law published for the Parker School of Foreign and Comparative Law of 
Columbia University, under the very competent editorship of Professor 
Arthur Nussbaum. Previous volumes, by Nussbaum, Delaume, and Kol- 
lewijn, had dealt with the American-Swiss, American-French, and Ameri- 
can-Dutch materials, respectively; and four additional volumes have ap- 
peared: Eder, American-Columbian; Ehrenzweig et al., American-Greek; 
Philip, American-Danish; and Cowen, American-Australian. This volume 
lives up to the high standard set by the earlier volumes and that has been 
maintained in the subsequent ones. 

In theory these studies have attempted to survey all relevant constitu- 
tional provisions, treaties, proclamations, executive agreements, national and 
state statutes, administrative regulations, and court decisions in each country 
bearing upon private international law matters concerning the other country 
discussed. In practice they have tended to stress the case materials. Pro- 
fessor Domke has confessed this emphasis in his sub-title, justifying it upon 
the great number of court decisions, many of which are unreported and 
most of which have not been translated. His aim is to furnish a handy 
index to rather than a critique of these materials, some of which otherwise 
might escape the attention of the practicing laywer or other interested party. 

Because of this restricted scope, this volume is far from a treatise on the 
general problems of conflict of laws. Dealing only with post-World War II 
cases, over half of the volume is devoted to problems that have arisen con- 
cerning decedents’ estates, monetary controls, and acts-of-state of the Nazi 
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government. The balance is devoted to the status of individuals( acquisi- 
tion and loss of nationality, domicile, residence, status of wives and chil- 
dren) and corporations, to certain procedural questions (access to courts, 
security for costs, immunity from suit of government enterprises, enforce- 
ment of judgments, arbitral awards, proof of foreign law), and a few miscel- 
laneous matters, such as renvoi. Some of the material summarized here is 
of interest to political scientists — for example, the role played by the 
German Institute for Foreign and International Private Law in advising the 
German courts as to foreign law. One who is looking for advice on such 
practical subjects as judicial assistance in the taking of testimony abroad, 
or most phases of contract law problems, will search the book in vain. 
These matters seem not to have been litigated during the period covered, 
and so find no place in the discussion. 

Political scientists interested in the retroactive effect of judicial deci- 
sions involving the validity of laws on their changed construction will be 
interested in the following: “It is strange to note that after 1945 not foreign 
courts but German ones, recognized the invalidity ab initio of measures of 
Nazi legislation directed against Jewish property.” 

As early as November 13, 1945, the Amtsgericht Wiesbaden stated: 
“The statutes which confiscated property of Jews in favor of the state, are 
in contradiction with natural law and were already invalid at the time of 
their issuance,” and the Kammergericht in a decision of October 29, 1946, 
on the sale of real property by a Jewish owner on March 31, 1939, said: 
“The decree of December 3, 1938 [on the treatment of Jewish property] is 
to be considered void (unwirksam) because its content contradicts the 
generally recognized principles of any law and consequently has to be re- 
garded as so immoral that no force whatsoever can be attributed to it.” 

More recently the Bundesgerichtshof in a decision of the combined 
Senates (Gesantzivilsenat) of February 28, 1955, dealing with the restitution 
of securities confiscated under the anti-Jewish legislation, said: “In con- 
formity with the decision of the second and fourth Civil Senates . . . it 
has to be stated that art. 3 of the Eleventh Implementing Decree to the 
Reich citizenship Law, because of its tort-content (Unrechtsgehalt) contrary 
to the fundamental principles of any lawful-state order (rechtsstaatliche 
Ordnung), has to be considered void ab initio. The confiscation decrees 
(Verfallerklaerung) therefore could not create legal consequences even 
under the National Socialist regime. It could not take from the persecutee 
either his property or his right to the possession of the assets covered by the 
confiscation decree. This legal point of view corresponds also to the pre- 
dominantly prevailing case law before the issuance (Erlass) of the Restitu- 


oe J. A. C. Grant. 
University of California, Los Angeles. 
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The Negro Population of Chicago: A Study of Residential Recession. By 
Oris Duptey DuncaAN and Beverty Duncan. (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press. 1957. Pp. xxiv, 367. $6.00.) 


From the time of World War I on, Negroes have been leaving the South 
and moving to some of the metropolitan centers of the North and the West. 
The largest Negro populations now are in New York City, Chicago, Phila- 
delphia, and Detroit; and the most rapid recent increase has been in three 
California cities. This internal migration, like the pre-1914 immigration from 
Southern and Eastern Europe, has been predominantly a shift of young, 
single males from a rural background to low-income urban occupations, and 
in both cases the in-migration of the newcomers was matched to some degree 
by the out-migration of native whites to the surrounding suburbs. 

The book under review is a detailed, largely statistical account of the 
migration of Negroes to Chicago and of some of the economic and cultural 
changes that they underwent. The Negro population of Chicago, which 
grew from 30,000 in 1900 to almost 500,000 in 1950, will be much more 
than 750,000 in 1960 if the present trend continues. Most of the Negro 
migrants come from the South — particularly Mississippi, Arkansas, Ten- 
nessee, Alabama, and Missouri; live for a period in the almost totally Negro 
South Side, which the authors designate the “port of entry”; and from 
there gradually spread out to peripheral areas and a few Negro ghettos in 
other sections of the city. 

The establishment of new Negro neighborhoods is described within the 
framework of a process known as “succession.” This begins with an initial 
“penetration,” which is followed by a more substantial “invasion” and then 
by a “consolidation,” during which the neighborhood becomes completely, 
or virtually completely, Negro. Dur'ng the final stage, “piling up,” the 
migrants that continue to arrive are denied access to new dwellings, with a 
consequent increase in the residential density. In the most interesting and 
significant portion of their monograph, the authors have analyzed the social 
and economic concomitants (they carefully avoid the word “effects”) of 
this succession process. 


Interestingly enough, despite the increase in congestion in the piling-up tracts and 
the undoubted deterioration of living conditions in many respects, there was no decline 
in the levels of several characteristics indicative of socioeconomic status or standard of 
living, e.g., educational attainment, white-collar employment, homeownership, and dwell- 
ing units with central heating and mechanical refrigeration. 


These findings suggest the improved standard of living that the Negro 
acquires by his movement to a northern metropolis. 

Unlike most works on urban slums, this one does not recommend social 
reform. The authors leave the discussion of policy “to other hands or to 
another occasion” and restrict themselves to an analysis of the facts. In- 
deed, they go to sometimes absurd lengths to keep their language “objec- 
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tive”: thus, the poorer housing of the Negroes “seemingly” reflects not only 
economic conditions but also discrimination against them; it is “likely” that 
proportionately more whites than Negroes have central heating and me- 
chanical refrigerators. Such turns of phrase can be excused, however, as 
excesses of a virtue all too rare in the analysis of race relations, where the 
rule is emotional denunciations of intolerance or advocacy of facile utopias 
to be derived from slum clearance and city planning. 

The situation in Chicago is to some degree specific, but the general 
analysis in this work is certainly relevant to other cities with a heavy in- 
migration of Negroes, or for that matter, of Mexicans or Puerto Ricans. A 
person seriously interested in such migrants, whether as a sociologist or a 
social worker, could gain a good deal of insight from this work just because 
it is an intensive treatment of one city. The theoretical structure deserves the 
attention of ecologists; I am only sorry that the authors did not follow 
through with their improvement over Burgess et al. and also drop such 
emotion-laden terms as “invasion.” 

WituiaM PETERSEN. 

University of Colorado. 


Egypt and the United Nations. Report of a Study Group Set Up by the 
Egyptian Society for International Law. Prepared for the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace. (New York: Manhattan Publish- 


ing Company. 1957. Pp. xi, 197. $3.00.) 


This volume is one of a series of “National Studies on International 
Organization” initiated by the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. 
In addition to the text of 124 pages, there is a 60-page appendix of resolu- 
tions of the Council of the Arab League relative to the United Nations and 
other contemporary problems, for the first time translated into English. 
There is no bibliography other than a list in the foreword of nine “principal 
sources of material used.” An adequate index covers the entire volume. 

With but little passion and with commendable, but not always complete 
objectivity, this small volume casts much light on the troubled and complex 
Egyptian problem of this generation. After a short introduction, the authors 
arrive at the point of Egyptian participation in the framing of the United 
Nations Charter at San Francisco. At this critical juncture of Egypt’s “faith, 
hope and expectation” in a United Nations, three motives dominated her 
policies: to write a charter that would provide that foundation of a peace- 
ful world with the small nations playing a significant role, to preserve the 
league of Arab states as a regional group, and to devise an international 
organ which would contradict the British position in Egypt. To achieve the 
first goal Egypt joined other small powers in a concerted drive to amend 
the Dumbarton Oaks Charter and thus to cripple its proposals for a great- 
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power monopoly, and to “make the Charter of the United Nations a more 
democratic document.” Numerous amendments offered by the Egyptian 
delegation are quoted and explained but the doleful conclusion reads “that 
hardly any of the major principles advocated . . . were carried out... .” 

These defeats did not dim Egyptian faith in the United Nations. She 
became a charter member, was elected to serve one year in the first session 
of the Security Council; she took the lead in obtaining the withdrawal of 
British and French troops from Syria and Lebanon and with high expecta- 
tions of success in her own behalf, failed in every effort to persuade the 
Security Council to order the British troops off her own soil. Even more 
disheartening was the General Assembly’s partitioning of Palestine in favor 
of the Zionist movement — an act that all Arabs declared unjust. 

At last, these disappointments introduced a “phase of indifference and 
resentment” toward the United Nations. Her foreign policy became one 
of an objective attitude toward all issues brought before the United Nations, 
while, at the same time, she upheld the principles of the Charter. 

The third phase of Egypt’s attitude was one of self-reliance and of co- 
operation with other nations to sustain respect for the principles of the 
Charter. In this spirit of self-reliance, bilateral negotiations with Britain 
were renewed which terminated in the settlement of the Sudan problem 
and the concession by Britain to completely withdraw all forces from 
Egyptian soil. This was not concluded, however, before Egypt’s nationaliza- 
tion of the Suez Canal Company and the combined attack by Britain, 
France, and Israel. Egypt’s appeal to the United Nations was heard; the 
resolutions of the General Assembly secured the withdrawal of the aggres- 
sors’ forces much to Egypt’s satisfaction. In the spirit of co-operation Egypt 
worked to create unity within the Asian-African group of nations and closer 
co-ordination between them and the Arab League. 

Noticeably omitted from this treatise is any mention of President Gamal 
Abdel Nasser or the phenomenon of Arab nationalism. A very brief com- 
ment is made on Egypt’s attitude toward communism. The numerous 
references to the significance of Egyptian public opinion in foreign policy 
are unjustified. A “common confusion between the United Nations and 
the United States” is borne out in a damaging admission that for “the man 
in the street, the United Nations is an American institution at the service 
of American diplomacy” because it is located in New York, the language 
used is English and “all papers distributed by the United Nations office in 
Cairo are printed in the United States.” Nonetheless, Egypt’s record written 
in the documents of the United Nations on a multitude of issues is a credit- 
able one, and Egypt’s conduct outside the United Nations is not without 


some justification. E. Matcotm Hause 


University of Idaho. 
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Radio Free Europe. By Ropert T. Hott. (Minneapolis: University of Min- 
nesota Press. 1958. Pp. xiv, 249. $5.00.) 


In his detailed review of Radio Free Europe’s organization and operation, 
Mr. Holt attempts to explain RFE’s role as a private American communica- 
tions agency engaged in daily propaganda broadcasts to nations under the 
Russian yoke. 

Though the chapters concerning history, organization, programming, and 
technical operation are heavy with detail, Mr. Holt’s analysis of RFE’s 
effectiveness as an “unofficial” instrument of United States policy is fasci- 
nating reading. 

Especially vital are Mr. Holt’s comments on RFE’s role in the 1956 
Hungarian revolution. This reviewer happened to be in Europe during 
those terrible days and heard a responsible international official flatly assert 
that RFE did mischief by giving false hope to the embattled Hungarians. 
As Professor Holt acknowledges, such was common talk throughout 
Europe. Without further documentation than a brief statement indicating 
he had examined the scripts, Professor Holt asserts there is no direct evi- 
dence that RFE promised Western intervention. We must assume he has 
carefully examined the evidence. 

Professor Holt very ingeniously argues that American policy itself gave 
false hope with several years’ talk of “liberation,” and that all propaganda 
broadcasts, whether VOA or RFE, were responsible for raising false hopes. 
He quotes Michener’s interview with a Hungarian refugee: “If America 
wants to flood Eastern and Central Europe with these words, it must 
acknowledge ultimate responsibility for them. Otherwise you are inciting 
nations to commit suicide.” 

Aside from the controversial material concerning United States policy 
and RFE, Mr. Holt’s book ought to serve as a valuable reference text. Stu- 
dents of communication will be vitally interested in the techniques utilized 
by RFE. Students of political science will find interesting questions raised 
concerning RFE’s “unofficial” status as an arm of American foreign policy. 


University of Utah. KerruH M. Enaar. 


Against the Tyrant: the Tradition and Theory of Tyrannicide. By Oscar 
Jaszi and Joun D. Lewis. (Glencoe: The Free Press. 1957. Pp. 288. 
$5.00.) 


It may be that history does not repeat itself, but it is nevertheless strik- 
ing to see how some portions of it can suddenly acquire contemporaneous- 
ness after centuries of oblivion or near-oblivion. The theory of tyrannicide, 
long associated in the minds of scholars with the Middle Ages, is one of 
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these portions. Oscar Jaszi and John D. Lewis are to be congratulated for 
having noted the re-emergence of an ancient problem and presenting us 
with a thorough study of it. Professor Lewis wrote Part I which traces the 
development of tyrannicide theories through the seventeenth century; and 
Professor Jaszi wrote Part II which continues the historical narrative but 
which is mostly concerned with an analysis of the relevance of the old con- 
cepts of tyranny and tyrannicide to contemporary conditions. 

Professor Lewis’ review of the historical development of theories of 
tyranny and tyrannicide is done with admirable thoroughness, quite in the 
high scholarly tradition of C. H. MclIlwain. All contributions, great and 
small, are studied and all strands of thought which have a bearing on the 
book’s central concern are also brought in. The conclusion which he reaches 
is that there existed “permanent common values” based on “long-continued 
experience” which made the presence of tyranny easily recognizable as a 
deviation from common values and which justified tyrannicide as a moral 
act by a private individual for the restoration of those values. Furthermore, 
it was held that the private individual should first ascertain from “learned 
and grave men” or, if possible, from “a representative assembly” that the 
ruler is truly a tyrant. 

Professor Jaszi picks up the story and carries it down to the present. 
However, he does far more than offer us a narrative. He differentiates 
political murder and “putschism” from tyrannicide, and he tests the classi- 
cal theory of tyrannicide against modern dictatorial conditions under which 
there has ceased to be permanent and widely shared values, tyranny has 
become more of a system than the work of a single individual ruler, and 
totalitarianism has eliminated representative assemblies and either banished 
or liquidated the “learned and grave men” who could give counsel. Never- 
theless, Professor Jaszi believes the theory of tyrannicide is valid but pos- 
sible only for a few persons like high military officials who are close to the 
dictator. The fundamental problem, says the author, is the lack of common 
values and an accepted political faith which alone make the killing of a 
ruler a moral act of liberation instead of an irresponsible political murder. 
There can be no restoration when there is nothing worth restoring. 

Professor Jaszi displays vast scholarly erudition and great powers of 
analysis. But what is even more remarkable and rare is the moral fervor 
and spiritual insight which permeate his thought. “Both morality and 
reason,” he says, “dictate the right to resistance against unlawful pressure 
and the vicious misuse of sovereignty, seeking to restore a sufficient degree 
of individual liberty and the moral freedom without which life is worthless 
and the roads towards the higher values of the human community are 
blocked.” In a world full of confusion and tensions where even the uni- 
versities are blighted by a pathetic academic caution disguised as “objec- 
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tivity,” it takes courage to write this kind of sentence — even though it is 
nothing but a beautifully worded re-statement of the faith to which our 
country owes its existence as a nation. 


RENE DE ViISME WILLIAMSON. 


Louisiana State University. 


Soviet Russia and the West, 1920-1927. By Xenia JouKorF Eupin and 
Harotp H. Fisuer. (Stanford: Stanford University Press. 1957. Pp. 
xxxvii, 450. $10.00.) 


Soviet Russia and the East, 1920-1927. By Xenia JouKkorF Eupin and 
Ropert C. Nortu. (Stanford: Stanford University Press. 1957. Pp. 
xviii, 478. $10.00.) 


These are companion volumes, alike in their theme, source materials, 
and manner of treatment. The period 1920-27 was chosen because it 
covered roughly the prolific early stage of Soviet diplomacy, from the post- 
war spread of Russian power along its borderlands to the failure of the 
Chinese revolution in the east and the rupture of relations with Britain in 
the West. It is in the record of these years that the authors find the genesis 
of Soviet strategies for the expansion of communism and — in the events of 
the same period — the tactical shifts which came to be employed by the 
Soviet leaders. Both the popular front and the co-existence themes were 
conceived during this stage. 

The major part of the documents contained in the two volumes were 
culled by the editors from the archives of the Hoover Library. They fall into 
two principal groups: on the one hand, official statements of the Soviet 
government; and on the other, a variety of speeches, letters, and party-line 
pronouncements by Communist spokesmen. Since most of the Russian 
leaders served in the dual roles of Soviet official and Comintern functionary, 
their statements when placed in juxtaposition are the occasion for many a 
double-take. Each cluster of documents is introduced by an historical 
narrative which places the circumstances in their appropriate setting. The 
entire arrangement is skillfully executed, and the field of Russian studies 
has been enriched by the publication of some hitherto unavailable materials. 

Nevertheless, if these two volumes are to be classed as basic research, 
some of their readers may experience a twinge of academic unease. As the 
authors indicate, the documents selected for this study illustrate the manner 
in which “the Russian Communists experimented with the dual policy of 
carrying on, through the Soviet government, ostensibly normal diplomatic, 
economic, and cultural relations with the noncommunist countries, while at 
the same time promoting political disagreements between, and social ten- 
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sions and revolution within, those same powers through the Communist 
International.” 

This is, of course, research with a built-in thesis; : 1d while the new 
evidence is welcome, the thesis itself has been so solidly and repeatedly 
confirmed as to be impregnably established. Duplicity is clearly of the 
essence of the Communist system, in its revolutionary theory as well as in 
the practices which are here so amply illustrated. But perhaps it is not 
inappropriate to express an academic cavil. Every diplomacy has its share of 
duplicity; and while many books are written about diplomacy, fortunately 
but few are written only about the duplicity thereof. It is a pity that, with 
such documentary resources available, an entirely objective — rather than 
a selectively partial — research study was not undertaken. It may well be 
that we have now arrived at a point in our attitude toward the Soviet 
system where we can absorb the unpleasant with the pleasant, the contra- 
diction with the confirmation, the achievement with the failure — in brief, 
where we can engage in inductive, rather than deductive, research. 


San Francisco State College. Louis WASSERMAN. 


The Communist Party vs. the C.1.O. A Study in Power Politics. By Max 
M. KaMPELMAN. (New York: Frederick A. Praeger. 1957. Pp. 214. 
$6.00.) 


The Communist Party vs. the C.1.0. documents the rise of Communist 
party strength and the course of that party’s policy in the C.1.O. and some 
of its international unions. Beginning with a brief historical review of the 
meanderings of the party’s approach to American unionism, Dr. Kampel- 
man devotes the bulk of his volume to a discussion of party operations in 
the C.LO., the interunion struggles over communism, and the way in which 
the C.LO. rid itself during 1949-50 of the Communist-controlled unions 
affiliated with it. 

The party’s goal in the C.1.O. was winning support for its current “line.” 
The “line” itself was dictated by the needs of Soviet foreign policy. The 
consequences of this policy lead C.I1.O. unions under its domination into 
positions which were essentially disloyal to the United States. This was 
particularly true during the period of the Nazi-Soviet Pact and again 
after 1946. 

Actually few rank-and-file members of the Communist-led unions were 
themselves Communists. How, then, were Communists able to achieve and 
maintain their hold on so many C.I.O. unions? Dr. Kampelman suggests a 
number of explanations. Among them he deals with the economic, political, 
and intellectual climate of the early New Deal years; the Communist mas- 
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tery of organizational techniques and manipulations; general membership 
apathy to union policies as long as “bread and butter” questions were satis- 
factorily disposed of; the use of slander to destroy the standing of those who 
fought the party. Kampelman points to a curious “compartmentalization” 
in the loyalties of union members. Thus while supporting Harry Bridges as 
their trade-union leader they would vote for the very candidate he was 
trying to defeat. It is suggested here that rank-and-file support for Com- 
munist union leaders is not at all identical with support for their total policy. 

For a period of years the Communist party appeared to be reasonably 
successful in its operations within the C.1.O. Why, after such success did 
party leadership fail? The author views this failure as inherent in the 
inflexible loyalty of the persons involved to the Communist movement and 
the Soviet Union rather than the good of the C.LO. 

Dr. Kampelman’s book provides a succinct treatment of an impressive 
volume of data. Documentation upon which this volume is based may ap- 
pear lacking in original party sources. In this reviewers opinion, however, 
evidence gathered from such sources would add weight and corroborate 
rather than alter the conclusions of this book. 

Communists seem to follow the rule that, unless it is absolutely unavoid- 
able, membership in the party must be kept secret. Identification of Com- 
munists in the C.I.O. had of necessity to rest upon evidence provided by 
some of their operatives in the C.I1.O. who broke with the party — i.e., Quill 
of the Transport Workers Union, Stone of the National Maritime Union — 
and the congruence of their union “line” with Soviet foreign policy. This 
is entirely legitimate and trustworthy. Communist infiltration and subver- 
sion has been a major preoccupation in the past decade. This objective 
account of the Communist record in the C.I.O. provides insight and light 
in an area which has heretofore been more remarkable for the heat it 


zenerated. 
° J. Leo CerKIn. 


- Colorado State University. 


Reports on the Indian General Elections 1951-52. Edited by S. V. KoGeKar 
and Ricuarp L. Park. (Bombay, India: Popular Book Depot, 1956, 
distributed in the United States by the Institute of Pacific Relations. 
1957. Pp. xiii, 322. . $4.00.) 


The Indian Experience with Democratic Elections. By Marcaret W. FisHEerR 
and Joan V. BonpuranT. (Berkeley: University of California, Institute 
of International Studies. 1956. Pp. 200.) 


Elections in India hold a special fascination for the political scientist 
both because of their newness and the fact that India composes the world’s 
largest electorate. The sheer task of surveying the national electoral process 
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would be beyond the scope of one person. With the assistance of the Indian 
Political Science Association a committee was created to direct and co 
ordinate a state-by-state study of the first general elections in 1951 and 1952. 
Reporters were sought to prepare an analysis of each state, but the editors 
were forced to compile the data on a number of states themselves. Many of 
the same problems faced the editors as are confronted by the editor of the 
Western Political Quarterly in bringing together its biennial election section 
and by the committee which undertook the monumental job of studying the 
selection of delegations to the 1952 national conventions in the United 
States. Unlike most American practice, however, the relationships between 
Indian political scientists and politicians is far from satisfactory with the 
latter regarding the former as “a positive nuisance.” Shortness of time and 
money also hampered the enterprise. 

Considering these handicaps it is not surprising that the treatment of the 
respective states is uneven in quality and quantity. Some states receive 
frustratingly brief analysis while others receive reasonably adequate discus- 
sion. Nonetheless, the editors were able to get certain categories of data for 
each state, such as population, electorate, a brief descriptions of parties, the 
selection of candidates, alliances, and electioneering methods. Some of the 
chapters contain additional subjects and analysis. 

Readers are bound to be disappointed that the editors failed to include 
an over-all summary or set of generalizations. The reader, however, can 
draw some conclusions from the excellent composite tables in the Appendix. 
These contain statistics on nominations, withdrawals, valid votes polled by 
parties both in the House of the People and the state assemblies. By read- 
ing a number of reports one realizes the importance, throughout most of 
India, of caste, class, religion, and language and learns that candidates came 
mainly from the educated and upper classes. Voter ignorance, factionalism, 
and the configuration of political forces receive treatment, although at times 
there is insufficient data to prove certain contentions. All in all, this is a 
highly significant and informative work. 

The Fisher-Bondurant volume is of much more modest scope. It reviews 
the election experience and machinery of the 1951-52 elections, then con- 
centrates on several state-wide elections in 1954-55. A sizeable portion of 
the volume is devoted to statistics and election tables. Two excellent maps 
suggest that future observers might find it easier to portray Indian electoral 
behavior to uninitiated Americans by means of election maps. Every 
reader will find the preface especially fascinating for the local color which 
it presents on polling-day festivities and the techniques of identifying 
women by requiring them to tell their husbands’ names. 

Both books cite interesting aspects of the Indian press and tell a good 
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deal about the strength and tactics of the Congress, Socialist, and Com- 
munist parties. In view of the great variety of information presented in each 
book, it is most unfortunate that neither contains an index. 


University of Washington. Hucu A. Bone. 


The Twentieth Century: The Challenge to the West and Its Response. 
By Hans Koun. (New and Enlarged Edition. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 1957. Pp. ix, 300. $4.50.) 


Changes in the “new and enlarged” over the 1949 original edition of 
Professor Kohn’s book consist in the addition of 71 pages of text. The first 
220 pages of the new are identical with those of the original volume. Recent 
developments and reflections on “Cooperation and Federation” are handled 
by adding to that chapter, which is followed by three new chapters entitled 
“The Historian in Our Time,” “Is the Free West in Decline?” and “Civili- 
zation in Crisis. A Critique of Toynbee.” 

Although there is a common theme, or themes, the book is characterized 
more by their recurrence in the various chapters than it is by cohesive 
progression. Each chapter, therefore, stands essentially as a self-contained 
essay. Perhaps this explains, but in the opinion of this political scientist, 
does not justify, the inclusion of chapter xv, “The Historian in Our Time.” 
Despite its undisputed excellence, it appears to be an appendage unrelated 
to the whole, and therefore quite unnecessary. 

Professor Kohn is a brilliant and optimistic spokesman for the best in 
Western civilization, which he regards as characterized by “The wealth of 
diversity, the acceptance of contradiction and criticism, the incessant quest 
for new frontiers of truth, a profound spiritual mobility, a permanent social 
and intellectual revolution. . . .” Although the work attempts to draw up 
“a balance sheet of the last fifty years,” it draws upon movements and ideas 
which transcend this period in time. The concentration, however, is on 
Western civilization, the “challenge to” and the “crisis of.” 

To Professor Kohn there is nothing intrinsically wrong with Western 
civilization — what is needed is more of it. The crisis and the challenge 
come from forces which depart from its essential tradition. In the Preface 
we are told “the challenge . . . is not so much... from without, though it 
has become increasingly so, but from within, a weakening of the very foun- 
dations on which Western civilization has been built.” The first part of the 
book appears to validate this thesis. But what is one to make of the fol- 
lowing? “The contemporary crisis is not so much a crisis within Western 
civilization as an attack upon it from without.” These attacks have come, 
in our time from Germany and Russia, “peripheral areas . . . never really 
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full partners of the Western way of life. . . .” In other passages he tells 
us that historians of the second half of the twentieth century may view the 
real challenge as one to the North Atlantic Community “thrown out by the 
unexpectedly rapid rise of non-Western peoples to an ever growing voice 
in world affairs.” With that one may agree without at the same time con- 
curring with Professor Kohn’s contention that communism, fascism, and 
Asian nationalism have one thing in common: “. . . spiritually they repre- 
sent a rejection of Western values, which are ‘unmasked’ as hypocrisy.” 
Granted that this may be one of several conflicting trends in Asian society, 
equally strong is the attempt to integrate certain Western values with 
indigenous ones. 

All in all, Professor Kohn is optimistic that Western society has been 
and is experiencing the growing pains of youth rather than the rheumatic 
pangs of senescence, and that it is rising to the challenge. Yet despite his 
conviction that the interval of ten years between the two editions fortifies 
his optimism, one my still wonder, as did reviewers of the original volume, 
whether his concluding note of optimism is largely dispelled by his earlier 
arguments, as well as by some important omissions, and whether he has 
provided an adequate explanation of the revolt against the values of a 
middle-class society. 

Cuar_es P. SCHLEICHER. 

University of Oregon. 


Soviet Education for Science and Technology. By ALEXANDER G. Korov. 
(New York: John Wiley & Sons. 1957. Pp. 513. $8.50.) 


In these days when uninformed commentary uttered in tones verging on 
panic forms the main body of popular information in Soviet education, it is 
both pleasant and reassuring to encounter a scholarly work such as Alex- 
ander Korol has produced. 

Mr. Korol assigns himself a twofold aim: “to present a general outline 
of the entire educational system of the Soviet Union from elementary 
through graduate school and selectively to illustrate in some detail Soviet 
training in physics and mechanical engineering.” The result is a highly 
competent, comprehensive, and readable analysis, beginning with a general 
review of the various schools, turning then to closer examination of the ten- 
year schools and the secondary technical schools, and thence to higher edu- 
cation. The range of topics is broad — selection of students, syllabi, cur- 
ricula, teachers, etc., — and the individual topics are well developed (i.e., 
the examination of the teaching staff in higher education includes analysis 
of qualifications, tenure, age, party affiliations, teaching load, salaries, etc.). 
Moreover, the author analyses unusually ably, from Soviet sources, the 
major problems which the system has encountered. 
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Not the least impressive feature of the book is the skill and understand- 
ing which Mr. Korol demonstrates in relating the ideology and objectives 
of the Communist party to the educational system which it has fathered. 
In an excellent concluding chapter he emphasizes that the main features of 
the system originate in the ideas and objectives of the party, that this ex- 
plains its centralization, its technical emphasis, its devotion more to training 
than to education in the broader sense of the term. Simple quantitative 
comparisons of the American and Soviet systems he regards as irrelevant, 
since “the vital elements of American education have no place in the Soviet 
scheme and cannot have in any communist state. To the extent that such 
elements distinguish education from mere training, the greatest tragedy of 
this century may well ultimately be that of 40 years successive generations of 
the Russian peoples, . . . for all the training they have so eagerly and grimly 
undergone, have been denied the privilege of education.” On the other 
hand, the Soviet leaders, however we regard their conception of education, 
have given impressive support to the purposes of education as they conceive 
it. The author’s concluding sentence is therefore a sobering one: “If, in the 
face of the Soviets’ superior power to allocate the resources under their con- 
trol, democracy and economic progress for all nations are to prevail, .. . we 
free peoples must find a way to release a larger share of our aggregate re- 
sources and energy from nonessential material uses and devote them to the 


service of indispensable goals.” 
Hersert J. Evvison. 
University of Oklahoma. 


A Constitution for the Brotherhood of Man. By ANNA GreGson LouTREL. 
(New York: Greenwich Book Publishers. 1957. Pp. 30. $2.50.) 


Aid to Nationalist China. By JosepH Dinwippir. (New York: Vantage 
Press. 1957. Pp. 177. $2.95.) 


These two books are reviewed together as they are examples of books 
that should never have been published. At the conclusion of the first the 
author adds the text of the United Communities Bill, introduced by re- 
quest by Senator Sheppard in 1933. The purpose of the bill is to reduce 
unemployment by the creation of agricultural and industrial co-operative 
communities to produce goods for the members of these communities — 
presumably previously unemployed. The main body of the text is auto- 
biographical in nature and in no way relates to the text of the bill. There 
is no discussion of the merits of this proposal to reduce unemployment nor 
is there a comparison of this proposal with other measures which also might 
reduce unemployment such as Galbraith’s recent suggestions. 

The second book is an incoherent plea for aid short of war to Chiang 
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Kai-shek. That many sincerely believe this to be true will not be doubted, 
but certainly those who have a case deserve a better presentation than this. 
Even in the first forty pages in which the author attempts to state the case 
it is difficult to follow, as it was evidently written at various times in the past 
ten years and no attempt was made to revise the manuscript so that the 
chronology of events would be clear. The remainder of the book consists 
of letters and appeals written by the author to the President, Congress, 
and others urging the necessity of immediate action. Little effort is spent on 
indicating the context in which these were written nor the events which 
called them forth. 
WituiM L. Straus. 
Arizona State College, Flagstaff. 


Reflections on International Administration. By A. Lovepay. (New York: 
Oxford University Press. 1956. Pp. xxi, 334. 42 s.) 


Mr. Loveday has been director of the economic financial and transit 
department of the League of Nations. He has also served as warden of 
Nuffield College and has published an extensive study of the Economic 
and Social Council of the United Nations. On the basis of his twenty-five 
years’ experience as an international official, he has published a thoughtful 
book on the problems of international administration. The style is clear, 
though not sparkling. The discussion is thoughtful, though not deeply 


philosophical. The comments are penetrating, though not brilliant. 

The book is essential for students of international administration and 
useful reading for students of public administration in general. Both groups 
will find it replete with constructive suggestions. It is, however, not a book 
which can be picked up for a stimulating evening’s reading. 

The problems of international administration which Loveday describes 
are those of personnel, including recruitment, maintenance of morale, and 
staff rules; advisory committees, including structure, functions, and pro- 
cedures; councils and boards; administrative dispersion; research and fi- 
nance. 

In discussing personnel he is concerned about the problem of building 
up adequate personnel and fitting in people from various countries. A true 
Britisher, he wants a general, not a specialist international civil service. He 
is very desirous of staff meetings and of the use of junior officials in impor- 
tant conferences. He tries hard to indicate reasonable solutions to the prob- 
lem of languages and is deeply concerned with the maintenance of morale. 

Loveday clearly does not share the American administrative belief in 
classification of specific jobs. He feels international organization needs 
greater flexibility and makes a number of critical remarks regarding the 
dominance of the American administrative approach in the United Nations. 
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The reviewer is not sure that Loveday really understands the philosophy of 
the American job classification approach but feels that Loveday’s comments 
should be carefully considered. In another connection he discusses the 
American practice as to voting on committees in a way which would seem 
to the reviewer to indicate some misunderstanding. Perhaps there is also 
some misunderstanding in the personnel field. 

Students of international organization may be most interested in Love- 
day’s comments regarding the lack of co-ordination and of financial control 
of the specialist agencies grouped around the United Nations. He clearly 
does not feel that the present structure is functioning effectively or economi- 
cally. He comments that “there is no limit set by nature to the research 
divisions or to the departments of external relations.” Again he feels that 
the larger part of the problem comes from what he calls “American princi- 
ples of administration” which he describes as “inflationary —a surfeit of 
ideas, projects, documents, and staff, of rules controlling the staff, turgid 
departments and consequential high costs.” 

The reviewer has served extensively with both American and British 
administrative agencies. He was appalled at the “paperasse” in both, and 
shares Loveday’s concern about the problem of overorganization in the 
United States. He wonders, however, if Loveday is correct in ascribing 
these difficulties to “American” administration, or if they are not an in- 
evitable part of the process of governmental administration. 


Claremont Men’s College. Geonce C. S. Benson. 


Forced to be Free: The Artificial Revolution in Germany and Japan. By 
Joun D. Montcomery. (Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1957. 
Pp. xiii, 208. $4.50.) 


Under a deceptively broad title, this perceptive monograph analyzes the 
Allied efforts after World War II to remove from positions of political, 
economic, and military power the totalitarian leaders of Germany and 
Japan. The author compares the program of screening all German adults in 
the American zone for Nazi ties with the procedure in Japan of screening 
only a small segment of the population. With the aid of case studies and 
public opinion surveys he discusses the varied impact and success of the 
purge in German cities with a record of strong Nazi sympathy or of indif- 
ference or of strong hostility. He reports similarly for Japan. In general, he 
concludes that the purge program in both nations had nowhere near as 
much portent as did the loyalty or hostility of the local citizenry toward 
their deposed wartime leaders. 

This discussion of the leadership purge fails to do justice to other facets 
of the broad occupation programs. In his excellent concluding chapter, 
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the author is probably right in saying that the variety of efforts to induce 
democratic institutions were only partially successful, but he provides few 
facts on anything but purges. He says virtually nothing about the war- 
crimes trials of the top leaders, about economic reform aside from the 
abortive purge of businessmen, or about the extensive efforts to revise public 
education. He says nothing at all about the enormous consequences of day- 
to-day contact between occupiers and occupied. Neither is there any men- 
tion of the political effect of the almost universal preoccupation, in the 
misery and exhaustion of unequivocal military defeat and urban devasta- 
tion, of Germans and Japanese with merely staying alive. Such preoccupa- 
tion with survival is likely for its duration to preclude serious public interest 
in shouldering political responsibility. 

As a study of the rather ineffectual purges, the book succeeds. But a 
much-needed, thorough-going analysis of what the author describes as his 
thesis, that the occupations were an attempt “to induce ‘artificial revolution’ 
on behalf of Democracy,” remains to be done. 


James C. Davies. 
California Institute of Technology. 


The Loom of History. By Hersert J. Mutter. (New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1958. Pp. xv, 433. Illustrated. $7.50.) 


The author of the highly praised and widely popular Uses of the Past 
has continued in The Loom of History the development of “the same ‘tragic 
view’ of history, stressing the inevitable ambiguities and incongruities in the 
same spirit of reverence and of irony” in a study of western Asia Minor. 
Muller sees this area, with which he has a thorough personal acquaintance, 
as the bridge and battleground of East and West throughout historic times. 
To use the metaphor of the title, he has woven into the woof of the history 
of Asia Minor and some of its prominent cities the digressive warp of Near 
Eastern historical background until the emerging book-rug enlightens and 
delights the reading viewer with its rich design; but it sometimes becomes a 
kaleidoscopic pattern which tends to obscure the main thesis of the book. 

With typical Herodotean discursiveness, Muller treats the historical for- 
tunes and misfortunes of such cities as Celaenae-Apamea, Gordium, Troy, 
Miletus, Ephesus, Tarsus, Constantinople, Konya (Iconium), and Ankara. 
Each of these gives him an opportunity to discuss in detail the clash be- 
tween the Oriental search for “miracle, mystery, and authority” in the 
words of Dostoyevsky’s Grand Inquisitor and the openminded search of the 
West for freedom and free inquiry as exemplified by the Greek spirit. This 
reviewer was impressed with the thorough and fair-minded appraisal of 
Greek religion. The author is gently, although sometimes satirically, critical 
of the influence of Christianity in Asia Minor perhaps because he is his- 
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torically and personally aware of its facets. His treatment of Islam is more 
objective and should be read by those interested in current developments in 
the Near East. 

The Loom of History is an extremely useful source book for the history 
of Asia Minor from the days of the Hittites to that of Ataturk. It is not a 
book to be read at one sitting nor is it designed for those without a consider- 
able background in the general history of the area. Muller has a healthy 
distrust of philosophies of history. Toynbee, among others, comes in for 
rather sharp criticism. Yet, to Muller this has led to the philosophy that 
the events of history constitute a tragic drama which can have no immediate 
certain meaning because we have no sure knowledge of its purpose. This is 
the logical position of a genuine humanist, which Muller is; but there are 
many of us who insist that history is purposeful and that events guided 
by right-minded men make for greater immediate and ultimate human 
happiness, 

The illustrations, inserted in one section after page 174, are well chosen 
and clear. At the end is an excellent index but no bibliography. It is recom- 
mended as an extremely useful reference work but not, as the author will 
probably agree, as a college text. 


Jacos GEERLINGS. 
University of Utah. 


The Democratic and The Authoritarian State. By Franz NEUMANN. (Glen- 
coe: The Free Press. 1957. Pp. 303. $6.00.) 


This book was prepared for publication after the tragic and premature 
death of Franz Neumann in Switzerland. Professor Herbert Marcuse, an 
equally great scholar and a devoted friend of Neumann, collected his various 
papers, articles, and speeches and prepared them for publication under the 
above title. The book which resulted illustrates the scope and intensity of 
Neumann’s concern with the decline of freedom in the twentieth century. 

In his earlier writings Neumann tended to answer this problem by over- 
stressing economic determinism. His life and experiences under the Weimar 
Republic had antagonized him toward big industry in Germany, which con- 
tributed to the growth of Hitlerism, and led him to believe that democratic 
socialism was the solution. 

In this book, Neumann plays down economic determinism somewhat 
and, instead, addresses himself to an analysis of the historical forces which 
might provide a more satisfactory answer to the perplexing reasons which 
motivate mature and stable societies of our era to condone the existence 
of totalitarianism. Had he lived longer, he would have attempted, no doubt, 
to synthesize the economic and historical forces as well as the structural 
changes of societies produced by these forces. This would have enabled 
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him to accomplish what he always wanted, namely, to formulate a political 
theory which, as Marcuse says, remained for him an indispensable weapon 
in the struggle for a better world. 

The reader of this book gets a fair sample of the means and the ends 
which concerned Neumann in his relentless struggle to secure the freedom 
which he deemed a prerequisite for human happiness. 

Those who have always been free may have difficulty in understanding 
Neumann’s intensity of feeling even when they comprehend the logic of 
his arguments. Nevertheless, they are bound to discover, or rediscover, that 
the line which separates the democratic from the authoritarian state is very 
fragile, and that its existence requires a passionate dedication to the 
preservation of the former as well as a knowledge of the relative merits and 
vices of both. 

Although this book is a collection of various pieces written at different 
times and for sundry occasions, it has an overriding theme — the freedom 
which is today under heavy attack from its open as well as concealed 
enemies. 

Professor Marcuse deserves a great deal of praise and thanks for editing 
this work and making its publication possible because it enables all those 
dedicated to democracy to profit from it. The Democratic and The Authori- 
tarian State is a worthy testimony of a great scholar whose passing is deeply 


regretted. 
Epwarp J. Rozex. 


University of Colorado. 


Prisoners of Liberation. By ALLYN and Apete Rickett. (New York: 
Cameron Associates, Inc. 1957. Pp. xiii, 288. $4.75.) 


Allyn and Adele Rickett won Fulbright grants for study in Peking. Be- 
fore leaving the United States, in the summer of 1948, Mr. Rickett reports 
being summoned to the 13th Naval District Headquarters Intelligence Sec- 
tion in Seattle where the Naval lieutenant in charge expressed his apprecia- 
tion if Mr. Rickett would keep his “eyes open for them and report back” 
upon his return. Here begins a train of events which culminated in some 
four years of imprisonment by the Chinese Communist regime — about 
six months less in the case of Mrs. Rickett. 

When they left China, a surprised world read of their admission of 
guilt and an abject defense of the Communist regime’s treatment. It was 
thereupon suggested that the Ricketts had been “brainwashed.” This charge 
the Rickett couple firmly deny. The book, in a sense, represents a rebuttal 
of such charges by setting out what transpired during their incarceration in 
the Communist prison. 
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“Brainwashing” is a term sufficiently vague to make difficult any exact 
judgment regarding the validity of such a charge. At least in this re- 
viewer's view, the original charge has been less than fully substantiated, 
while its rebuttal has been far from completely convincing. What stands 
out here are several things which the book never satisfactorily answers and 
for which answers should properly be forthcoming. Thus, the nature of 
the espionage engaged in by this couple was never made clear. We are told 
that Mr. Rickett reported to the American Consul, and after the Commun- 
ists took over in Peking, to the British Consul, information that came to 
him as a student at the University. It seems curious indeed that rumors and 
bits of information gleaned on a college campus should be classified as 
security matters, the revelation of which becomes a matter of espionage. 
Yet, neither Mr. or Mrs. Rickett ever question the Communist espionage 
law itself. 


One may further suspect that the imprisonment, despite the absence of 
physical torture, did eventuate in a lack of critical perception of what 
was happening to them when the fact that they were held without trial for 
a period of years and provided no legal representation is accepted without 
criticism. Mrs. Rickett was given a military trial on the day of her discharge 
from prison. Mr. Rickett was provided a civil process and given an attorney 
even though he pleaded guilty and insisted that he needed no representa- 


tion. But here too, the trial took place on the day of discharge after four 
years of incarceration. 

The trial in Communist lands is always suspect because at no time is the 
accused, especially the foreigner who stands accused, permitted to com- 
municate with a representative of his government. When Gubitchev, in 
the United States, is arrested for espionage, a representative of the Soviet 
Embassy is permitted to see him and assure him of fair treatment. When a 
Vogeler or a Fields or a Rickett in Communist lands is arrested, he may not 
communicate with anyone who might press for fair treatment. 

Prisoners of Liberation provides interesting data regarding the Com- 
munist Chinese prison system, but it also demonstrates the melancholy 
situation regarding the preparation of Americans going abroad. Here are, 
presumably, two scholars working on a doctorate. Their book demonstrates 
that they brought with them to China the poorest understanding of Ameri- 
can democracy, our foreign policy and especially our recent China policy, 
as well as meager preparation regarding Communist aims and policy, especi- 
ally in the context of recent Chinese history and the Chinese community. 


A eased? J. Leo CEerKIN. 
Colorado State University. 
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Allied Wartime Diplomacy: A Pattern in Poland. By Epwarp J. Rozex. 
(New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 1958. Pp. xix, 481.) 


Professor Rozek knows Poland and the whole Polish problem perfectly: 
he lived and fought there. So he is able to offer to the American reader a 
most interesting firsthand account of this tragic chapter of the allied war- 
time diplomacy, as well as of its natural and technically brilliant counter- 
part: “The masterful application of the elements of Strategy and Tactics by 
the Soviets.” As an outstanding scholar he was in a position to do it with 
the full objectivity which characterizes the works of all Professor Merle 
Fainsod’s collaborators and intellectual heirs. As Professor Elliott says in 
the foreword, “this study of one of the most important and most neglected 
aspects of American foreign policy . .. reveals facts which, if shocking, are 
nonetheless educational.” Based partially on unknown documents from the 
private archives of Stanislas Mikolajczyk, the study introduces the reader to 
the complicated machinery of Soviet foreign policy and explains the rea- 
sons of the fait accompli accepted by the “realistic” allied statesmanship. 
We find here documents which are indispensable for all students who really 
want to understand Roosevelt’s and Churchill’s attitudes and to find a logi- 
cal liaison between the political undertakings of this historical period (the 
fourth partition of Poland, 1939; the precarious alliance between Stalin and 
Hitler, 1941-43; the Soviet attitude against Poland, 1943-44; the “Lublin 
Committee” and the Provisional government of Poland, 1944; the allied 
recognition, December 1944-—June 1945; the Potsdam Conference, 1945; the 
election in Poland under Communist control, 1947). There is a very full 
bibliography and different unknown and important documents are pub- 
lished in extenso. The comparison between the Soviet policy concerning 
Poland with that concerning Czechoslovakia (before and after 1945) de- 
serves in particular full attention. 

This stimulating work, which “no one can read with detachment” 
(Elliot), proves the genuine scholarship of the author and will remain as 
a remarkable interpretation of this important result of World War II. Its 
significance may be even greater in the future. 

GeorGes LANGROD. 

Centre National de la Recherche Scientifique, Paris. 


As France Goes. By Davin SCHOENBRUN. (New York: Harpers & Brothers. 
1957. Pp. 341. Text Edition $3.75.) 


This book by the European correspondent of CBS joins the earlier works 
by Herbert Luethy (France Against Herself) and by Philips Williams 
(Politics in Post-War France) to read like carefully prepared obituaries of 
the Fourth Republic, waiting in a newspaper’s files until the illustrious 
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patient’s agony is over. Of the three works, Schoenbrun’s has perhaps the 
least to offer to the political scientist, while for the spectator at large it 
might be the best introduction to the French drama. Even if the book 
does not add new material to what is known, and does not open new per- 
spectives, its presentation is vivid, its analysis far from superficial, and it is 
particularly excellent in its portrayal of Frenchmen, high and low. 

The author undertakes a “clinical,” a “functional,” and an “external” 
examination describing the workings of the party system, the pluralist stag- 
nation that results from the free-for-all of the pressure groups, the im- 
potence of a parliament whose deputies reflect only the divided loyalties of 
the voters. Frequently Mr. Schoenbrun takes to task outworn clichés about 
“the French” only to present some not-so-new clichés of his own. But there 
are some generalities that still glitter. 

When in its last part the book turns to describing the situation in North 
Africa, irony and light touch turn into the dignified presentation of a 
tragedy. Here, partly because Mr. Schoenbrun concluded his work later 
than his predecessors and could therefore unravel the events in Algeria, 
the book through its dispassionateness and lucidity makes the greatest con- 
tribution. “By trying to hold too much too long,” the author concludes, 
France may lose everything and Africa may become the graveyard of the 
Republic as well as of the dream Union of France.” The prediction may well 
have become true in all of its parts before this review appears. 


University of Colorado. Henry W. EHRMANN. 


Geography in the 20th Century. Edited by GrirrirH Taytor. 3d ed. (New 
York: Philosophical Library. 1957. Pp. xi, 674. $10.00.) 


Any attempt to synthesize the evolution of geographic thought requires 
considerable knowledge and courage. Griffith Taylor has both as the most 
vocal environmental determinist of recent years. He has modified his posi- 
tion by a “stop-and-go” or “scientific” determinism which permits consider- 
ation of human developments as a factor, but does not essentially change 
his thesis. A chapter on “Environmentalism and Possibilism” is included, 
but his editorial objectivity is weakened by “rebuttal” footnotes. 

Contributions vary in quality but the chapters on “Soils and Their 
Geographical Significance,” and “Geography and the Tropics,” are out- 
standing. 

The only new portion of the book, other than a few footnotes and ad- 
denda substituted for proper revision, is in Part II, which emphasizes tech- 
niques and uses of the geographic approach. “The Relations of Geography 
and History” presents approaches to synthesizing these fields with mutual 
benefit. Unfortunately an indecisive conclusion weakens the discussion. 
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There is much to commend in this book, but there are also marked 
deficiences. The contributions are uneven, the book is really a reprint rather 
than a revision, and much of it is badly out of date. New editions normally 
correct errors, but portions that should have been modified or even replaced 
are unchanged. For example, the impact of partition of Germany is ignored, 
and two contributors badly undervalued polar air route potentials in the 
first edition — yet no corrections were made. 

Finally, topics such as the use of electronic calculators, the increasing 
importance of conservation among geographers, and geography in the 
U.S.S.R. are missing. 

Nevertheless the book should be on every geographer’s “must” list be- 
cause it represents a significant area of thought and has much information 
helpful in building an understanding of geography. Nongeographers will 
find it useful though they may decide that all geographers are determinists 
who feel they have a monopoly on wisdom in solving human devolopment 
problems. Neither is true; but unless the reader is already well versed in the 
field, these conclusions are likely. Therefore, Geography in the 20th Cen- 


tury must be read with care. 
WiruiaM H. Wake. 


University of Southern California. 


The War and the Neutrals. Edited by ARNoLD ToYNBEE and Veronica M. 
ToynBeEE. (New York: Oxford University Press. 1956. Pp. x, 378. $8.00.) 


This is an additional volume of the “Survey of International Affairs” 
published by the Royal Institute of International Affairs, or more specifically 
of the “Wartime Series (1939-1946).” There are, of course, two additional 
series, one dealing with the interwar period, the other with post-1947 
developments, all of them most valuable to students of history and of its 
current implications. 

The present book falls essentially into three not entirely cohesive parts, 
which might as well have been published separately. The first is entitled 
“Economic Warfare”; the second, “Latin America during the Second 
World War”; and the third, “Neutrals and Non-Belligerent Allies.” There 
are naturally interconnections between the subject matter, but in reality 
the first part is a study in economic history, the second deals with an area 
which was only tangentially affected by the war, whereas the third portrays 
the political struggle for the support of neutral nations during the struggle. 

Economic warfare, as dealt with by W. N. Medlicott, is a most useful 
analysis of the potentialities and limitations of economic methods of inter- 
national conflict and should be studied carefully in the light of contempo- 
rary cold wars. The emphasis seems to be on limitations rather than on 
achievements, although it is not always made clear whether the relative 
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failure of allied (and mostly British) economic warfare was due to tardy or 
partial application, or whether it would not have worked anyway. This 
question arises, for example, in connection with the policy of pre-emption in 
the period of 1939-40. But it must be asked again in the concluding chap- 
ter. It states categorically that “the blockade did not win the war for the 
Allies” and quotes Sir Arthur Harris as saying, “Apart from the single in- 
stance of the synthetic oil plants — and they only constituted a real bottle- 
neck in the last year of the war — the arguments of the economic experts 
had invariably proved fallacious.” That may overstate the case, but one 
may very well agree with the considered judgment that economic warfare 
alone cannot produce the military collapse of a powerful state whose stocks, 
morale, and indigenous production are sufficient to enable it to continue in- 
definitely even at a lowered subsistence level. “What is called economic 
warfare could supply the means of attrition and perhaps the coup de grace, 
but not the main burden of attack.” It is surprising to find that Germany 
was actually able to improve the food supply of her people during the war 
and that it was back to the prewar level by 1943. Even the bombing raids, 
as we now know, did not produce either an appreciable decline in German 
industrial production or any collapse of civilian morale, until the United 
States Air Force, according to the author, “decided . . . in 1944 .. . to make 
the destruction of the Luftwaffe its immediate task.” It would on the whole 
confirm that the “panacea-mongers” were wrong, and that “economic war” 
will seldom provide any esacpe from the “ruthless application of aerial 
mastery.” 

A somewhat different picture emerges from the chapters dealing with 
neutrals. Here Agnes H. Hicks writes on Sweden; Constance Howard, on 
Switzerland and Eire; Katharine Duff, on Spain and Portugal; and G. E. 
Kirk, on Turkey. Each furnishes a wealth of factual and interpretative ma- 
terial, but the general import would appear to be the almost unlimited 
variety of types of neutrality. Not only does each of the governments treated 
have its own concept of neutrality, but these concepts were changing all the 
time. There is little in common between Sweden’s neutrality before and 
after the outbreak of the Finnish Winter War, before and after German 
invasion of Denmark and Norway, or at various periods during German 
occupation of the two countries and the war with the Soviet Union (and 
Finland). When Germany seemed to be winning, Sweden consented to 
far-reaching concessions, including transit of a whole division of German 
soldiers across Sweden (from Norway to Finland), permission for Germans 
to lay submarine nets in Swedish territorial waters in the Oresund and for 
the so-called “horse-shoe traffic” under which troops and war materials were 
transported from one point in Norway to another via Sweden. When 
Germany’s chances of victory faded, Sweden’s neutrality immediately found 
ways of assisting the allies in a number of ways. 
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One comes inevitably to the conclusion that neutrality today represents 
much less of a clear-cut legal and political situation than in times past. It 
now permits almost any interpretation short of full-scale participation in an 
openly declared war. The second general conclusion, which applies to 
economic warfare no less than to various types of neutrality and non-neu- 
trality is that the allies had not paid enough attention, during the last war, 
to psychological warfare in all its ramifications. The lessons brought out by 
this book may be even more applicable today. 

The three world maps at the end of the book contribute little to the 
student’s understanding in spite of Professor Toynbee’s explanatory note, 
being too general — and readily available in any world atlas. 


Reed College. FRANK Munk. 


The Quest for Security: Some Aspects of Netherlands Foreign Policy, 1945- 
1950. By S. I. P. van Campen. (The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff. 1958. 
Pp. xvi, 308. Paper. Guilders 19.) 


The chief regret about this work by Dr. S. I. P. van Campen, half of it a 
collection of supporting documents, is that it covers so short a period; the 
hope is that a subsequent volume will bring the account to the present. 
Located in one of the most coveted areas of Europe, and possessing an im- 
mense empire in the Far East, it was only natural that the foreign policy 
of so small a state as the Netherlands should be fundamentally idealistic 
and neutral. For a century this policy was thought a good one; World War 
I had been the test. Hitler, in blasting this fiction of security by his ruthless 
destruction and seizure of the Lowlands in 1940, convinced the “majority of 
the Dutch . . . that neutrality was not only dead but damned.” 

Two distinct phases of Dutch search for security divide the five years, 
1945-50. During the immediate postwar years the general policy was one 
of “universal co-operation and collective security as embodied in the United 
Nations.” On the German question, assuming that the four great powers 
would co-operate, Holland formulated a policy of economic and territorial 
claims against Germany. 

The complete failure of four-power co-operation by December, 1947, 
and the offer of United States’ assistance by Secretary George Marshall 
earlier in June, helped to persuade the Government that the United Na- 
tions was impotent vis-a-vis the new danger of Russian expansion. Thus 
there followed during the next three years a startling about face as Holland 
plunged into the middle of European politics and became a dynamic part- 
ner in every regional organ of Western Europe. In short, “security through 
integration” became the new political and economic watchword of the 
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Dutch people. In this step by step, year by year analysis of the transition 
of the foreign policy of a small state, Dr. van Campen has fitted another 
meaningful detail into the postwar tableau of European economic and 
political integration. 

The index, although brief, is helpful. 


E. Matcotm Hause. 
University of Idaho. 


The Development of Political Theory. By CHARLES VEREKER. (London: 
Hutchinson University Library; New York: Rinehart & Company. 1957. 
Pp. 232. $1.50.) 


The declared aim of this book is to “whet but not to satisfy the appetite” 
of the reader. In trying to do this the author accomplishes something dif- 
ferent from a survey of political theory. His six essays represent profound 
meditations on certain aspects of such great philosophical problems as 
justice, peace and order, rights, felicity, progress, and freedom. They seem 
to be university lectures, in which the author has examined each of these 
problems for people with more than a passing knowledge of political theory. 

The author very clearly discusses in each essay the general importance 
of one philosophical idea, followed then by two or three theorists whose 
speculations illustrate the major variations of thought. Emphasis is placed 
more upon the development of the idea than upon the full content of the 
theorist’s philosophy: the discussion of an idea, like justice, is placed in a 
historical setting, with the result, that the author picks his materials and 
determines his emphases. In the essay on justice, the emphasis is on the 
changing concepts of justice from the Greek states to the Roman Empire, 
with discussions of Plato, Aristotle, and certain lesser philosophers. The 
selection of materials makes one wonder whether the author thinks justice is 
no longer an issue in our modern state. 

If the reader accepts the author’s limitations of scope and material and 
allows him the freedom of philosophical discussion, one will find the book 
a learned and an enjoyable experience. The penetrating account of Chris- 
tianity, for example, reveals very well how early church fathers sought to 
restore unity to society. “The revolutionary impact of Christianity,” Mr. 
Vereker writes in a fine passage, “lay precisely in the unity and community 
of the church being at once a society of the redeemed in Christ and a well- 
organized system of cells operating within the secular order, in the world 
but not of it, subject to civil authority but recognizing at the same time a 
higher allegiance.” Likewise, the author’s comments on Marx are particu- 
larly enlightening. These sentences, in a paragraph tracing sources of 
Marx’s thought, are most interesting: “Much of the moral fervour of Marx- 
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ism is linked with the belief that the political and economic domination of 
a particular class, however inevitable historically, is also morally wrong. 
The Marxian term exploitation combines an economic theory of misap- 
propriated wealth with an ethical theory of unjustified enslavement.” 
Flashes of insight are to be found here and there on nearly every page of 
the book. 

The most serious shortcoming of the book is the lack of a completeness 
and comprehensiveness in the treatment of philosophers and of philosophi- 
cal ideas. Serious gaps of content make the book a good deal less than a 
survey of political theory and more of a book of meditations, speculations, 
and discourses on vital political issues past and present. 


Whittier College. Joun A. Scuurz. 


Sufragio, Representacién Popular, y Sistema Electoral Estadounidense. By 
Jorce B. Vivas. (Buenos Aires: Published by the author. 1957. Pp. 169.) 


This study is the latest in a twenty-year series of works by Sr. Vivas in- 
terpreting American government for Argentines. The task has much more 
than descriptive interest, for Argentina, more than any other Latin Ameri- 
can country, has knowingly borrowed many elements of United States 
concept and procedure. The Argentine constitution of 1853, for example, 
has numerous sections directly quoted from the American constitution; 
geographical accident and historical development have contributed to states’ 
rights problems in Argentina no less important than in the United States; 
the Ley Saenz Pejfia, a reform electoral law still in effect after almost half-a- 
century of vicissitudes, statutorily imposes a two-party system in Argentina, 
the justification being the happy American experience. There are many 
other important parallels, especially in the judicial system, which cry for 
competent political analysis emphasizing the differing consequences of 
similar structural organizations in dissimilar societies. 

The author, unfortunately, does not concern himself with what could 
have been an intriguing comparative government study, instead restricting 
his labors to discussing the American electoral system as he sees it. The 
volume will have little interest for an American specialist, beyond the ap- 
peal which lies in seeing how a foreigner handles the subject-matter of the 
parties, pressure groups, and elections section of the introductory course 
in American government. The treatment is generally competent in the 
straight descriptive passages, although marred by a regrettable tendency to- 
ward a romanticism which imputes a sacred and religious content to the act 
of voting. It is thus natural for the author to slight the many functions 
of pressure groups in the daily play of party politics, since he holds them 
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simply as being undesirable, restrictive of the direct connection which 
should exist between participating citizen and responsible party. He sees 
the trend in the United States as a general evolution from past corruption 
and compromise into a better future under the guidance of healthy civic 
elements. 

The book was written specifically in connection with Argentine prep- 
arations for a return to constitutional process during the two-and-a-half- 
year interregnum between the fall of Juan Perén in 1955 and the election of 
the incumbent executive, Arturo Frondizi, in early 1958 — a purpose which 
underscores the necessity for the absent comparative analysis. The value of 
the study in Argentina, however, has probably little to do with any matter 
of timeliness, and rather much to do with method. Most Latin American 
political writings are entirely polemical; this one, though not entirely un- 
blemished, gives the reader a sporting chance to defend himself with the 
copious footnotes, the more than apparent attempt at honest description, 
and the useful if unselective set of references. Within its context, this book 
is a good one. But it is sad that that very context cannot stimulate the 
author to the more penetrating studies of which he is obviously most cap- 
able, for in Argentina there is as yet no academic discipline which can truly 
be called political science. “+ 1. 4 


Tulane University. 


The Organization of British Central Government, 1914-1956: A Survey by 
a Study Group of the Royal Institute of Public Administration. By F. M. 
G. WILLson, edited by D. N. Cuester. (London: Allen & Unwin. 
1957. Pp. 457. $6.00.) 


This book is a very valuable addition to the list of analytical studies in 
British government and the only recent book that undertakes to survey the 
whole national administration. It will be of great usefulness both as a 
treatise for advanced students and as a reference volume. 

The study is the joint product of a research group of twelve persons 
organized by the Royal Institute of Public Administration. Nine of its 
members are or were senior public officials. D. N. Chester, chairman of the 
group and editor of the volume, and W. A. Robson were drawn from Uni- 
versity circles. The secretary and chief draftsman, F. M. G. Willson, is an 
officer of the Institute. Although all of these members shared actively in 
the preparation of the study, this identification of participants is in some 
senses both too narrow and too broad. It is too narrow because of the effec- 
tive co-operation of many persons in government departments through semi- 
official memoranda and consultations. It is too broad because of the special 
roles of the editor and the secretary who imposed unity and coherence on 
the product. 
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The substantive treatment is structured in accordance with three main 
dimensions of administrative development: that of combinations of func- 
tions; that of historical time; and that of administrative structure. After an 
initial general treatment of the central g»vernment the book is organized 
into chapters dealing successively with finance, trade, and industry; law, 
justice, and public order; social services; external affairs; defense; scientific 
research; common services; central co-ordination of government; and the 
handling of change. Within each of these chapters a threefold historical 
division is made. Although the growth of each functional combination 
reflects a special chronology, the main general divisions adopted for the 
study center on the years 1914, 1935, and 1956. Finally, within each of 
these historical divisions treatment focuses on specific features of administra- 
tive structure and the allocations of functions to departments and branches. 
However, this well-articulated plan is not permitted to be a strait jacket for 
the material and variations are adopted as needed, for example, in the con- 
sideration of research functions. This careful organization makes the book 
easily usable and this criterion of usefulness is also evident in the appendices 
and index. 

One aspect of the work that is particularly noteworthy is the attention 
that is paid to administrative co-ordination throughout the book and, especi- 
ally, in the chapter that is devoted to the subject. 

The book accomplishes so much that to speak of limitations must be 
somewhat ungrateful, but its very merits create other demands. I am im- 
pressed by the solidity of the constitutional position now enjoyed by this 
greatly ramified administrative complex and effectively demonstrated here; 
and this leads to a wish that more attention could have been paid to the 
political factors which not only have helped to mold and advance this con- 
stitutional development but have also become attributes of central adminis- 
tration itself. And occasionally space limitations resulted in such concision 
of treatment that I had the sense of reading a handbook. Also it seemed to 
me that there was insufficient attention paid to areas as a basis of adminis- 
trative activities; the commitment to a functional organization is as whole- 
hearted as that of the Haldane Report. 

In sum, the book is an excellent, original treatment of its subject and 
should prove to be indispensable in the study of British government. 


University of Calfornia, Los Angeles THomas P. JENKINS. 


Here Is Haiti. By Ruth DANENHOWER Witson. (New York: Philosophical 
Library. 1957. Pp. 204. $3.50.) 


Ruth Danenhower Wilson traveled from one end of the Republic to the 
other and came out so enthusiastic about its breath-taking beauty and so 
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delighted at the kind treatment she had received everywhere that she wrote 
Here Is Haiti “in the hope that my experience may help other visitors to 
understand the unique Afro-French culture of the Haitians and to appreci- 
ate the enchantment of this ‘Pearl of the Antilles.’ ” 

Outside of minor errors as to the proper family relationships of some of 
the Haitians mentioned in her book, or as to the kind of stone used in the 
building of the Haitian National Palace and other public buildings, the 
author has done a good job. She has written her book in a completely truth- 
ful manner, paying no heed to the money-making possibility of a sensational 
book using voodoo material. 

One might deplore, however, the fact that she dug out from under a pile 
of years of oblivion some of the old tales about the zombies. She writes: 
“In vain I sought for someone who has actually seen a zombie. The nearest 
I came to this was to learn from a Haitian doctor that she has been shown 
three different individuals who the peasants said were zombies but that to 
her they seemed merely people of subnormal intelligence.” 

This is not a study of the Haitian people, although the author casts a 
glance at their historical background and social behavior. In regard to voo- 
doo matters the book lacks the depth of such an outstanding work as Life 
in a Haitian Valley by Melville J. Herskovits, who in 1937 cast the first 
honest scientific light on the Haitian scene. But Ruth Danenhower Wilson’s 
book is a worthy one within the limitations she set for herself and is a lively, 
varied narration which holds the reader’s interest from the first page to 
the last. 

Here is Haiti might properly be called a travelogue. Within the short 
space of 200 pages, the author takes us on an extensive trip throughout the 
country’s past and present-day life and all over its land. This is done in a 
way that enables the reader to see the two periods as a progressing current 
of Haitian national development. Using great descriptive power, the author 
vividly paints people and things under the tropical sun, with skill which 
leaves very little out of “this fascinating mélange of many worlds and many 
centuries, of France, Africa, Arawak Indian and several other nations” 
which Haiti is to her. 

As hinted previously, the author did not fail to investigate the houngan, 
the voodoo priest, and his ceremonies. One guesses that the conic drums 
wouldn’t have let her stay away as each night they sent out their calls from 
the hills, with the incantation of their sounds expressing “all the primitive 
forces of nature, tempest, earthquake, and most man’s own tempestuous 
urges.”” Going there she found that the mysterious voodoo, after all, was 
nothing but “a pantheism in which the forces of nature are deified . . . a sort 
of cult of the ancestors. . . .No example of perfection is set by the gods who 
are as unmoral as the old Greek and Roman deities and even more venge- 
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ful.” But through the years side by side with the Catholic Church voodoo 
has become a “mixture of reverence to Catholic saints and those of 
Guinée. .. .” 

In spite of the lack of moral standards in the voodoo cult, “the peasants 
are a remarkable law-abiding lot,” the author came to realize. And she goes 
on to say, “Although the men always carry machettes there is little need to 
fear any worse crime than thievery.” 

Some of the author’s other findings are also worth recording: The 
Haitians, she writes, “feel none of the sullenness against white people which 
is manifested in those West Indian Islands that are still colonies of Euro- 
pean countries.” She also realizes that the treatment of Negroes in the 
United States was a touchy subject in Haiti, because the educated Haitians, 
even those who might deny it under certain circumstances, feel a deep kin- 
ship with the American Negroes. 

Ruth Danenhower Wilson thinks that the hurt pride and bitterness left 
in Haiti by the United States Marines was “somewhat softened” by the 
Good Neighbor visit President Franklin D. Roosevelt paid to Haitian Presi- 
dent Eténio Vincent in 1934, which was followed, the very next fortnight, 
by a diplomatic agreement to remove the American soldiers from Haitian 
territory. But she noticed that still every July the final withdrawal of 
the Marines is celebrated as a date second only to the Independence Day. 


Los Angeles, California Jacques C. ANTOINE. 


The Balkans in Our Time. By Ropert L. Wotrr. (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press. 1956. Pp. xxi, 618. $8.00.) 


Professor Wolff's monumental study of recent Balkan politics richly de- 
serves both the special faculty prize awarded it by Harvard University, and 
the many enthusiastic reviews and comments it has received in the course 
of the past year-and-a-half. This encyclopedic survey of the Southeast Euro- 
pean scene is by far the most useful general study in the field as well as a 
stimulating textbook for advanced academic courses in Eastern European 
history and politics. 

Clearly and succinctly defining the purpose and scope of his book, the 
author focuses his attention on four Balkan countries: Yugoslavia, Albania, 
Bulgaria, and Rumania. After a painstaking analysis of the ethnic and linguis- 
tic background of these peoples, Professor Wolff skillfully sets the historic 
stage for the enactment of the twentieth-century drama. From the “legacy of 
dead empires,” through the “national awakening” period of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries, to World Wars I and II, the irrational intricacies 
of the Balkan political jungle are ably portrayed and sensitively analyzed. 

The second half of the study centers around the post-World War II 
Communist take-over, the Soviet-Yugoslav dispute, and major develop- 
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ments in the Balkan satellites since 1948. To this reviewer the book is high- 
lighted by the excellent interpretation of Bulgarian and Yugoslav politics, 
but somewhat marred by a heavy overemphasis on technical economic de- 
tails (fifty-three crowded pages on the satellite economies since 1948) and 
by the truly microscopic dissection of Albania’s government, ideology, and 
politics —a country which is primarily a “footnote to a footnote,” and 
hardly deserving of that much attention. One could possibly argue with the 
author about his own personal construction and definition of the political 
scope of the Balkan area. Why not include Greece and Turkey? Or better 
yet, why not deal with Hungary as well, within the enlarged framework of a 
study on Southeastern Europe in our time? 

These minor objections do not detract, however, from the great intrinsic 
merit of this scholarly work. The final six pages offer a particularly inspired 
glimpse into the “foreseeable future.” Commenting on the Balkan scene 
frorn the perspective of July, 1955, Professor Wolff’s remarks are just as apt 
and accurate today despite such stirring satellite interludes as the “Polish 
October” or the crushed Hungarian revolution of November, 1956. 


Naval War College and Boston University. Axsarw Groner. 


Southern Race Progress: The Wavering Color Line. By THomas J. Woor- 
TER, with an introduction by Jonathan Daniels. (Washington, D.C.: 
Public Affairs Press. 1957. Pp. xii, 180. $3.50.) 


Sometimes in the process of data measurement and the plotting of cir- 
cumstantial co-ordinates there is useful relief in taking a moment to sketch 
in the trend-line mentally, getting a rough idea of where we’ve been and 
where we may be going. The breather is especially helpful when the data 
offering themselves for recording at the moment seem aberrant, retrogres- 
sive, and disheartening. 

Such a long view is what Dr. Woofter attempts with encouraging re- 
sults in this book. Looking back upon nearly fifty years spent in close study 
of the Negro problem and in activity to help towards its solution, he puts 
the present clash over desegregation into historical perspective and by this 
act restores some sanity at least to the outlook upon the present scene, if not 
to the scene itself. 

The author uses an informal method. Ever since 1912, under the 
auspices of foundations interested in the field or as an official of govern- 
ment agencies, he has taken part in important programs aimed at under- 
standing and improving the lot of the Negro population and its relations 
with white people. During that time he has published some significant 
works, notably on Negro migration and urbanization, on sharecropping, and 
on the effects of federal agricultural programs on the welfare and progress 
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of rural Negroes. The present volume is a kind of summing up in the 
form of memoires, with particular emphasis on the progress the author has 
observed in politics, economics, and education. 

The autobiographical form enables him to move over the years swiftly 
but comprehensively; to illustrate his points with amiable anecdotes; to 
round off to readability such figures as he deems it helpful to present; and 
to give free play to an authoritative body of remembered experience. The 
whole movement of progress thus is brought under his keenly critical and 
obviously equable gaze from about the turn of the century, when he be- 
lieves race relations hit bottom under the pressure of demagoguery, through 
the 1954 desegregation decision and the response to it by the Southern states 
prior to Little Rock. 

The optimism of Dr. Woofter’s conclusions is implicit in his title. He 
finds the gap between the status of white and that of colored much nar- 
rowed, the color line far less firmly drawn, and the economic and social 
conditions of the Negro greatly improved since 1900. He attributes to rural- 
to-urban and interregional population shifts, and lately to our general pros- 
perity, a large share of responsibility for the betterment to be found in 
Negro housing and in expanding job opportunities and improved education 
for Negroes. He draws attention to the upward cycle currently operating, 
in which better health, less poverty, and a higher level of education make 
the Negro more acceptable to the whites, whose altered attitudes in turn 
help to create the social and economic atmosphere for further improvement. 
He does not minimize the effect of the pressures of government action and 
Northern public opinion, or of the NAACP, the Urban League, and like 
organizations; but he suggests that past experience shows the greatest hope 
for the future lies in co-operation between individuals at the grass roots, and 
gives major credit to the work of such groups as the Commission on Inter- 
racial Co-operation and its successor, the Southern Regional Council, in 
promoting basic good will and a sense of justice. 

Dr. Woofter warns his readers at the beginning that it is practically im- 
possible to analyze race questions without bias, and gives as the basis of his 
own his birth (he is “distantly related” to Stonewall Jackson, for whom he 
was named) and rearing in the Deep South “modified by extensive North- 
ern exposure.” A more significant modification may lie, however, in a 
well-developed capacity for detachment and objective evaluation. No ob- 
jectionable irrational bias appears in anything Dr. Woofter says in this book. 
If any resides in him, it is to be detected rather in what he doesn’t say: he 
offers no discussion of hard-core white hostility to miscegenation, which 
Myrdal thought crucial in defining the Negro problem as one of caste not so 
susceptible of ultimate solutions as the problems of white minorities. 


Los Angeles. Harry L. Novper. 





NEWS AND NOTES 


The Public Personnel Association has announced the establishment of 
the PPA Award for Merit, recognizing outstanding achievement in the field 
of public personnel administration. The initial Award, to be presented in 
1959, will honor the memory of Leonard D. White, a well-known authority 


in the fields of public and personnel administration, who died February 23, 
1958. 


The thirty-fifth Annual Session of the Institute of World Affairs spon- 
sored by the University of Southern California in co-operation with the col- 
leges and universities of the Pacific area, was held at the Huntington- 
Sheraton Hotel, Pasadena, California, December 7-10, 1958. This year’s 
session was under the Directorship of Dr. J. William Robinson, Chairman 
of the Department of Political Science and International Relations, Whit- 
tier College. The over-all theme of the conference was “Agenda for Ameri- 
can Action.” Participants included: Myres S. McDougal, Sterling Professor 
of Law, Yale Law School, President, American Society of International Law; 
The Right Reverend James A. Pike, Bishop of California, Protestant Episco- 
pal Church; Robert Strausz-Hupe, Director, Foreign Policy Research Insti- 
tute, University of Pennsylvania; General Maxwell D. Taylor, Chief of 
Staff, United States Army; Raymond B. Allen, Chancellor, University of 
California at Los Angeles; Hans J. Morgenthau, The Institute for Advanced 
Study, Princeton University, Director, Center for the Study of American 
Foreign Policy, University of Chicago; Henry A. Kissinger, Associate Di- 
rector, Center for International Affairs, Harvard University; George V. 
Allen, Director, United States Information Agency; Arthur G. Coons, Presi- 
dent, Occidental College; Paul S. Smith, President, Whittier College. Pro- 
fessor Paul E. Hadley, of the University of Southern California, is Executive 
Secretary of the Institute and Dr. Rufus B. von Kleinsmid, Chancellor of 
the University of Southern California, is Chancellor of the Institute. 


The International Institute of Administrative Sciences will hold its 
eleventh Congress in Wiesbaden, German Federal Republic, August 29 to 
September 3, 1959. Themes include: The Structure and Function of the 
Ministry of Finance; Devolution of Powers to Autonomous Bodies, partic- 
ularly the professions and the universities; Better Motivation of the Civil 
Servant, (incentive, awards, staff participation); Automation and the Public 
Service, the Human Problems. The Congress should attract more than five 
hundred officials and professors from over thirty universities. It is an open 
meeting. Details may be obtained from Robert J. M. Matteson, American 
Society for Public Administration, 6042 So. Kimbark Avenue, Chicago 37, 
Illinois. 
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The fourteenth Congress of the International Union of Local Authori- 
ties is scheduled to be held June 18-23, 1959, in West Berlin. The theme is 
Social Services of the Municipality. The thirteenth Congress attracted 
nearly one thousand officials and students of municipal affairs from nearly 
forty countries. This is an open Congress. Details may be obtained from 
Orin F. Nolting, ICMA, 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. 


The Council of the International Federation for Housing and Planning 
will meet September 6-9, 1959, at Perugia, on the invitation of its Italian 
vice-president, Mr. Olivetti. The theme for discussion will be Housing for 
the Lowest-Income Families. The Council includes delegates of member 
organizations and of individual members; its meetings attract about 150. 
Details about participation from the United States may be obtained from 
Dennis O’Harrow, ASPO, 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. 


Leonard Binder of the University of California, Los Angeles, is in Iran 
studying religious groups on a grant from the Social Science Research 
Council. 


John C. Bollens has been appointed Program Director for Urban Studies 
at the University of California, Los Angeles, Bureau of Governmental Re- 
search. He has been granted a one-semester’s leave from the department to 
resume his work as Executive Director of the Metropolitan Community 


Studies, Inc., Dayton, Ohio. 


David T. Cattell has rejoined the Department of Political Science at 
the University of California, Los Angeles, after spending a semester in 
Europe conducting research on “The Soviet Union and International Law” 
on a grant from the Social Science Research Council. 


James S. Coleman of the University of California, Los Angeles, partici- 
pated in a meeting of the Comparative Politics Committee of the Social 
Science Research Council in New York on November 15, 1958. He also 
participated in a meeting of the Senior Staff of the Human Environments in 
Central Africa Project cf the National Acadamy of Sciences in Washington, 
D. C., November 24-26. 


Ernest A. Engelbert is serving as Director for Revision of the California 
State Education Code. This project is being undertaken by the Bureau of 
Governmental research in co-operation with professors of law, education, 
and public administration from seven California universities and colleges. 
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Russell H. Fitzgibbon of the University of California, Los Angeles, is 
pursuing research in Italy on certain Latin-American problems. His work is 
supported by a Fulbright grant. 

Vincent Ostrom has been appointed Program Director for Policy Studies 
at the University of California, Los Angeles, Bureau of Governmental 
Research. 


Paul J. Piccard of Florida State University has accepted an appointment 
as Visiting Associate Professor at the University of California, Los Angeles, 
for the second semester, 1958-59. 


Leo C. Riethmayer, Professor of Political Science and Director of the 
Graduate Program in Public Administration at the University of Colorado, 
and Mayor of the City of Boulder, has been elected President for 1959 of 
the Denver Chapter of the American Society for Public Administration. 


Professor James T. Watkins IV, Stanford University, read a paper en- 
titled “American Security and International Organization” before the 
thirty-fifth Institute of World Affairs, Pasadena, California, December 7-10, 
1958. 


Dr. Evan A. Iverson, who has been serving as assistant director of the 


Utah Association of County Officials and the Utah Municipal League, has 
been appointed chairman of the Department of Public Administration 
Services at the University of Wyoming and Executive Secretary of the 
Wyoming Association of Municipalities. 
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WESTERN POLITICS AND THE 1958 ELECTIONS 


FRANK H. Jonas 
University of Utah 


HOUGH HARDLY EXPECTED in the form of a tidal wave before 

1960, the Democratic trend, which had been gaining momentum 

since shortly after 1952, swept across the twelve Western states in 
this election year and almost engulfed them. In 1956, the national returns 
gave President Dwight D. Eisenhower an overwhelming personal victory 
but failed to endorse the Republican party; in the eleven Western states" 
the President was considerably less popular and the G.O.P. much less 
endorsed than in the rest of the country or in the nation as a whole.? 

Whether the Republicans had heeded the warning the Western results 
provided for them in 1956 suddenly became an academic question on No- 
vember 4, 1958, when the Democratic wave struck in full fury and left the 
G.O.P. a shambles. This result, however, should cause both parties to 
pause for some serious thought during the ensuing two years. The Demo- 
crats can credit Republican mistakes as much as their own efforts for their 
victory. In some states the Republicans defeated themselves; their party 
seemed to collapse from within under pressure of the challenge for great- 
ness. The vote in the West can be viewed generally as a protest against the 
ineffective and indecisive leadership of the Republican Administration and 
its failure to come to grips with realities. 

The Democrats-elect would make a mistake if they interpreted their 
recent successes at the polls solely as a repudiation of the Republican party 
and the endorsement of their own. They now will have to demonstrate 
their own leadership, lest they, too, meet with an early similar fate at the 
hands of a frustrated and resentful electorate. 

In the entire nation thirty-five Senate seats were up for election. Of the 
ten in the West, Democrats won nine, or 90 per cent; of the remaining 
twenty-five in the rest of the nation they took nineteen, or 76 per cent. In 
the nation as a whole the Democrats captured twenty-eight Senate places or 
80 per cent. 

Ten senatorial races in nine Western states* furnished the major interest 
in almost every case.* In California, where Congressman Clair Engle de- 
feated Governor Goodwin Knight, and in Arizona, where Senator Barry 


*The new state of Alaska has been included in the West, and an article on its first 
elections appears in this biennial feature of the Quarterly. 


? Frank H. Jonas, “Western Politics and the 1956 Elections,” Western Political Quarterly, 
X (March, 1957), 80. 


* Including two in Alaska. 


*Only in California did a contest for a major state office attract more attention. The 
unsuccessful struggle of Senator William Knowland to become governor of California 
was probably the most widely publicized campaign in the nation. 
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Goldwater won out over Governor and former Senator Ernest McFarland, 
the interest rose to a high pitch. Engle’s victory, along with that of Howard 
Cannon in Nevada, of Frank E. Moss in Utah, of Gale McGee in Wyoming, 
and of Ernest Gruening in Alaska, can be interpreted as having indicated 
the Democratic trend. In New Mexico, renamed “the political state,” the 
old “pro,” Senator Dennis Chavez, was expected to win in any event, as 
were Senators Mike Mansfield in Montana and Henry M. Jackson in Wash- 
ington. The victories of Chavez, Mansfield, and Jackson could be viewed as 
endorsements of the Democratic party or of individual personalities and 
records. The one “great exception” in this Democratic year (as Utah had 
been in 1956) was Arizona, chiefly because of the victory of Senator Barry 
Goldwater, the only Republican senatorial candidate in the West to win 
his race. 

National interest ® in Goldwater stemmed from his having chosen 
Walter Reuther as an antagonist both before and during the campaign, and 
from Arizona’s tradition as a one-party or Democratic state and the current 
Democratic tide. The conservatives found consolation in his victory. The 
Saturday Evening Post editorialized: “Conspicuous among politicians who 
didn’t let the supposed ‘trend’ prevent them from standing on their princi- 
ples is Sen. Barry Goldwater of Arizona, who took all the rocks the political 
propagandists of the AFL-CIO had to throw at him and won the elec- 
tion. ... Just why Goldwater survived obstacles which were too much for 
other conservatives is a matter for political analysts to explore.” ® 

Senator Goldwater certainly did not win precisely because he stood 
on his “principles.” First, he won because he threw as many rocks at his 
opponents as they threw at him. On the organizational level and in the 
use of propaganda devices his public relations counsel matched COPE 
technique for technique. Secondly, he won because his opponents had just 
as many or more obstacles to overcome as he. The difference between the 
two campaigns was that the Republicans had in Senator Goldwater a more 
saleable commodity than the Democrats had in Governor McFarland. 

In part, Goldwater won because of his own personality; he was hand- 
some and articulate.” He waged personally a great campaign and had excel- 
lent public relations guidance. He had a theme — outside labor bosses, 
Reuther, Hoffa, and Beck, who wanted to become dictators — and he un- 
relentingly stuck to it. His campaign was exceptionally well organized and 


* Outside newspapers and national periodicals sent “touring political writers” or “staffers” 
to Arizona. Phoenix Gazette, October 21, 1958. 

* January 10, 1959, p. 10. 

*“We Democrats had weak candidates in all three top offices. Barry Goldwater was a 
personality hard to beat, he projects sincerity and charm, though his voting record on 
Arizona needs is bad.” Letter from the State co-chairman, Arizona Dollars for Demo- 
crats, dated November 11, 1958. 

* Apparently Goldwater was the only Republican candidate in the West to start out with 
this theme and sustain it throughout the entire campaign at a hard pace. Even Clar- 
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beautifully paced; he had something left for each succeeding day. He had 
the support of all but one daily newspaper in Arizona, and in Phoenix 
the two papers went out of their way to editorialize even in news stories in 
his behalf and against his opponent. 

Then, too, he had a weak opponent. McFarland was content to appear 
before TV cameras. Goldwater, on the other hand, took to the trail and 
beat the bushes, frequently dropping down out of the skies in his own 
plane, which he himself piloted. He had “color” and “appeal,” and he was 
a responsive candidate. Besides, he had money of his own, and reportedly 
some of the same “millionaires” aided him financially who were said to be 
behind J. Bracken Lee in Utah.°® 

True, COPE endorsed McFarland and the Democratic candidates, but 
McFarland practically disavowed his labor support. Many Democrats and 
labor union members scratched McFarland for Goldwater. Actually, 
COPE did as good an organizational job in Arizona as it did elsewhere in 
the West, but the “obstacle” of some weak and unco-operative candidates 
who headed the ticket proved too much of a handicap. 

Then, too, Goldwater did not hesitate to engage in a hard-hitting cam- 
paign. He emerged the victor in a struggle characterized at best as one 
marked “by bitterness, deceit, and personal attack,” the “bitterest” *#° — 
and some persons said, the “dirtiest” — in Arizona’s political history. 

The reporter from Arizona, Professor Ross Rice, refers to the so-called 


Stalin leaflet.t This propaganda piece, labeled a “smear,” evoked great 
interest. Its preparation and distribution were investigated by the Senate 
Subcommittee on Privileges and Elections, and the FBI.** This latter action 
raised some interesting questions for the student of politics. How did the 


ence Buddington Kelland got into the act with one of his bedtime stories about 
hideous monsters and heroic rescues. “Barry Goldwater courageously stands between 
Walter Reuther and his ambition to become dictator of the United States, so Barry 
Goldwater must be destroyed,” and “A vote for his puppet opponent is a vote for the 
dictatorship of Marxist Walter Reuther.” Arizona Republic, November 2, 1958. 


* Instead of keeping Goldwater busy explaining his sources of campaign money, his op- 
ponent, McFarland, fell for Goldwater’s trap; he explained, instead, the $1,000 labor 
gave to his campaign, and in doing so he practically disavowed his labor support. In 
Utah, the Democrats kept Lee explaining his “For America” financial sources, 
thereby keeping him on the defensive on this particular item. 

® Arizona Republic, November 2, 1958. This paper supported Goldwater. 


™ On Saturday, November 1, a very good cartoon likeness of Joe Stalin, mustachioed, 
smiling, winking, and smoking a pipe, was distributed in a great number of cars in 
and around Phoenix. It was captioned “Union Lauds Goldwater — Honest, Sincere 
Miners Say,” and in the picture itself it said, “why not vote for Goldwater”: at the 
bottom, it read, “Goldwater fully endorsed by Pulliamism and lauded by Mine — 
Mill— Smelter Union which was expelled from organized labor for Communist 
domination. Politics makes strange bedfellows.” Both senatorial candidates, Gold- 
water and McFarland, disavowed any connection with the missile. 


® The request for the investigation was made by Mr. W. Wilson White, Assistant Attorney 
General in Charge of the Civil Rights Division, Department of Justice, based upon 
a possible violation of Section 612 of Title 18, U.S. Code. J. Edgar Hoover, letter, 
dated January 14, 1959. 
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FBI come into the picture of a local election and why have not even worse 
“smear” missiles used in this and former political campaigns in the West 
been similarly investigated and their perpetrators found and prosecuted ac- 
cording to law? 

Many other factors in the Goldwater campaign can be located, defined, 
and described to account for his survival in a time when every other Republi- 
can senatorial candidate in the West went down to defeat.** Goldwater’s 
example would seem to indicate that a strong political personality and a 
competent individual campaign in a local election can survive a powerful 
national trend and conversely, that this trend cannot always carry along 
with it a weak candidate with an incompetent campaign. In fact, Demo- 
cratic Senators-elect Cannon, Moss, McGee, Engle, and Gruening, who 
appeared to benefit greatly from the Democratic trend, were by no means 
weak candidates; neither were their opponents. Indeed, they not only had 
acceptable personalities and records in public office but they also waged in 
each case excellent campaigns. 

One might have wished for a more detailed account of the senatorial 
race in Wyoming where a forty-three-year-old University professor, Gale 
McGee, “astounded Wyoming by winning a solid victory over incumbent 
Senator Frank A. Barrett.” One might have expected that, because he had 
become widely known in the area by his frequent lectures on foreign policy 
before all kinds of groups, ladies and luncheon clubs, churches and high 
schools, McGee might have made foreign policy the major issue in the cam- 
paign. The reporter from Wyoming, Professor Herman Trachsel, stated 
correctly that “McGee did not stress foreign policy very strongly in his 
campaign.” In truth, what probably defeated Senator Barrett was the loss 
of Sheridan County to him and incumbent Governor Simpson (who lost 
to J. J. Hickey) over the “highway issue,” discussed by Professor Trachsel. 
According to Senator Barrett this issue “cost me enough votes to insure my 
defeat.” ** 


Not mentioned by the reporter from Wyoming was a Drew Pearson 


* Also to consider in Goldwater’s campaign might be the following: 1. Goldwater’s per- 
sonal political ideology. Though called a “right-winger,” he asserted that “this has 
never been an extreme position as far as I am concerned and definitely not that advo- 
cated by Mr. J. Bracken Lee [Utah].” Letter, dated December 12, 1958. 2. The protest 
vote, probably the distinguishing feature of the “trend,” was not so large in Arizona 
as in other Western States. 3. Those who came out especially to vote on the proposi- 
tion to change the name of Arizona State College would have been chiefly from the 
professional and higher income groups who would vote for Goldwater at the same 
time. 4. A clear understanding by Goldwater of the effective use of propaganda. 
5. The composition of the migrants to Arizona. Somewhat facetiously, William Lee 
Miller observed: “The election provided a clue to the whereabouts of those hidden 
hordes of Taftian Republicans; they seem to be secreted somewhere in the mesas of 
Arizona.” Reporter, November 19, 1958. 6. Democratic scratches as a result of Gold- 
water’s organized effort to get unregistered Democrats to the polls. 


“Letter, dated December 17, 1958. 
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column,’* which was reprinted in bold-faced type as an ad by the Demo- 
cratic Central Committee in Casper and widely distributed late in the cam- 
paign. Pearson’s column dealt with Senator Barrett’s alleged intervention 
at the Treasury Department in behalf of former Senator E. V. Robertson 
who had become involved in the sale of some property and subsequently 
with the Internal Revenue Service. Robertson, according to Pearson, “got 
off with a compromise payment.” Barrett called the allegations “dastardly 
and false” and estimated that the newspa >r ads cost him several thousand 
votes, enough to cause his defeat.*® A top Democratic party official stated 
that the Pearson article did not hurt Barrett as much as he claimed; he 
asserted that Barrett was a beaten candidate about two weeks before the 
November election date.*7 The “trend” and local issues and not foreign 
policy as an issue determined the outcome of the Wyoming election. 

McGee apparently did try unsuccessfully to draw Senator Barrett into a 
debate on foreign policy.** Perhaps he did not try too hard, for “veiled in- 
nuendos” about him were prevalent, for example, that he was “radical,” 
an “extreme leftist,” and almost “a pinko.” #® Neither Senator Barrett nor 
Harry Thorsen, state Republican chairman, appeared to have made such 
accusations, but, according to one newspaper publisher in Wyoming, there 
was definitely a whispering campaign with this as its theme.”° In reality, 
McGee seemed to other University professors to be somewhat of a sophist; 
he said what the public wanted to hear or what would not hurt him in 
any event.*? 

This 1958 election year in the West, however, was replete with “smears,” 
definitely in California, Oregon, and Arizona, and with “innuendos” in 
Washington, Colorado, Nevada, Utah, and Wyoming. All these instances 
of reported and alleged “smears” could be investigated with profit for the 
light that such a study would reveal about the treatment of political 
candidates. 

Perhaps another study could be made of the influence of syndicated 
newspaper columnists on individual political campaigns. Pearson wrote 


* Wyoming Eagle, Cheyenne, October 30, 1958. 
* See note 14, supra. 
™ Letter, dated January 13, 1959. 


* This was asserted by Walt Whitehead in a letter dated October 1, 1958, written on 
stationery of the McGee for Senator Committee, with the slogan, “McGee's for Me,” 
printed across the top. Whitehead enclosed a newspaper clipping (without date) 
headed “McGee Shocked at Barrett’s Stand on Asian War Threat.” 

*” Apparently most of the “innuendos” were originated in the primaries by his Democratic 
opponent. 

* Letter, dated January 6, 1959. 


He gave a lecture in Salt Lake City, on the occasion of a Western (eleven states) re- 
gional conference of young Democrats. Deseret News and Salt Lake Telegram, June 22, 
1958. A typical! statement: “It is imperative for this country to recapture the initiative 
in the ‘cold war’ and this can be done only through young, new and imaginative ideas 
which could come from youth or older people with young minds.” 
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unfavorable articles on Senators Dennis Chavez (New Mexico), George 
W. Malone (Nevada), William Knowland (California), and on Secretary 
of Interior Fred A. Seaton and his Alaska visit. No mention was made by 
any of the reporters that any Drew Pearson column or any other by a 
national newspaper columnist materially affected any individual campaign. 

In 1956, the Western Democratic gain in the House of Representatives 
was more pronounced than that in the nation as a whole; in 1958, though 
still substantial, it was less impressive. Of the 58 congressmen elected in 
the West the Democrats took 32 or 55.1 per cent; of the 378 in the rest of 
the country they captured 251 or 66.4 per cent; and of the 436 total mem- 
bership they held 283 or 64.9 per cent after the November elections. The six- 
member net gain in the West in 1958 was exactly the same as the 1956 net 
gain over the 1954 Congress. 

Notable is the fact that Democratic gains from the West in the House 
have been steady. Of interest are the consistent returns from Washington 
State of one Democratic and six Republican congressmen, explained by the 
reporter from that state, Professor Hugh A. Bone. In two districts, the 
Democrats had weak candidates who waged poor campaigns; one simply 
exhausted his assets in a bitter primary fight. In Utah, Dr. Henry Aldous 
Dixon, Republican from the First District, survived because of his op- 
ponent’s mistakes, his own personal popularity, and Democratic scratches. 
Possibly other Republican congressmen owed their successes at the polls to 
similar or other local factors. In Colorado, however, Representative J. 
Edgar Chenoweth was rated a good candidate over an opponent with a 
similar rating, both waging competent campaigns. Good candidates have 
been known to defeat good candidates with both conducting equally com- 
petent campaigns, apparently unaffected locally by any national trend. 

After reapportionment in 1961 the West’s influence in Washington is 
bound to increase with additional congressmen representing heavily increas- 
ing population in this area. In this election, however, perhaps the novelty 
of some particular personalities and their campaigns was responsible for the 
increased attention given to this area by publications in other parts of the 
country, particularly in the East.2? This interest would not account, how- 
ever, for the long parade of Democratic congressmen and influential sen- 
ators who came ostensibly to the support or to the rescue of Democratic 
candidates. They bolstered particularly those who lacked congressional ex- 
perience and authority on national past or prospective legislation. How to 
evaluate their influence would be difficult, yet some technique might be 
found for doing so. Holmes Alexander stated that Lyndon Johnson was 
responsible for the victories of Moss in Utah, Cannon in Nevada, and 
* See especially, “The West and the 58 campaign,” Newsweek, October 27, 1958, pp. 19- 


26; and “Trouble for Republicans in Mountain States, Too,” U.S. News and World 
Report, October 3, 1958, pp. 64-74. 
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McGee in Wyoming.”* All three were faltering candidates when Johnson 
appeared personally in their behalf; all three won. If his performances 
elsewhere matched that in Utah, he did magnificently in each place. When 
he spoke in Salt Lake City, the Saturday before election, the Democrats 
generally still had a defeatist attitude. The day after he left they scented 
victory in the air. 

In the nation, Democrats won twenty-six of the gubernatorial races, giv- 
ing them thirty-five states compared with fourteen for the Republicans. 
Before the election the division was twenty-nine Democrats and nineteen 
Republicans. In the West, nine governorships — including Alaska’s — were 
at stake, with the Democrats winning six and the Republicans, three. Only 
one Republican, Robert E. Smylie in Idaho, and one Democrat, Stephen L. 
R. McNichols in Colorado, kept their positions. McNichols came through 
as expected, but Smylie won over an opponent who insisted on making 
gambling the major and almost sole issue in his state. Two incumbent Re- 
publicans, Charles H. Russell in Nevada and Edwin L. Mechem in New 
Mexico, tried for third terms and failed, with both somewhat handicapped 
by their unpopular records in office. Mechem, who had been looked upon 
as having been instrumental in bringing the two-party system to New 
Mexico, stated that his party was not well organized in all New Mexico 
areas and that he himself had not worked hard enough.”** 

Oregon’s new Republican governor, Mark Hatfield, distinguished his 
personal campaign by not placing the party name on his billboards and 
other advertising and by avoiding any appearances, if at all possible, with 
fellow-Republicans. Russell, in Nevada, also avoided the party name and 
then sought the coattails of the former movie actor, Rex Bell, who was the 
only Republican to gain a major office in the state. 

Of chief interest in the West, however, was the Knowland—Brown battle 
in California. The reporter from California, Professor Totton J. Anderson, 
has presented his study in such detail and depth that any additional com- 
ment would seem superfluous. For those, however, particularly Republicans, 
who like to emphasize that COPE elected the successful Democrats, the 
observation can be made that for labor, Brown was not the most favored 
candidate, but it preferred him to Senator Knowland, an avowed enemy. 
Labor in California was against those who were for the “right-to-work” 
proposition; therefore, it was unequivocally opposed to Knowland and, 
largely by force of circumstance, for Brown. 

In New Mexico, the AFL-CIO state organization did not endorse either 
candidate for governor, an action, or a lack of action, that normally 
would have favored Republican Edwin L. Mechem, since the state labor 


* This columnist said Johnson had “the best pair of coattails in national politics.” Ogden 
Standard—Examiner, November 16, 1958. 


™* Letter, dated December 12, 1958. 
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organization in all its history had endorsed every Democratic candidate for 
governor except one, John F. Simms in 1956. There was some evidence 
of labor support for Mechem, but it was given undercover, with the usual 
poor results of surreptitious campaigning. Although neither party nor 
gubernatorial candidate endorsed “right-to-work” legislation during the 
campaign it was a lively issue because of the activity of some business and 
agricultural groups for such legislation. The successful Democratic candi- 
date for governor, John Burroughs, was tagged by labor as favoring the 
proposal; while Mechem, the unsuccessful Republican, was labeled as one 
who would have tried to block it. 

The Democratic sweep was very evident in the party composition of the 
1959 state legislatures. Nine states will have a Democratic majority in both 
houses. Three senates switched from Republican to Democratic control and 
four lower chambers did likewise; none changed from Democratic to Re- 
publican control. All assemblies or houses were left in Democratic hands 
and only three senates have Republican majorities for the 1959 sessions.”° 
In California, the Democrats won control of the Assembly for the first time 
since 1941 and conclusive control of the state Senate for the first time since 
1889 by substantial margins. In 1956, division in the forty-member Senate 
was equal but the Democrats organized this body. In Oregon, the Demo- 
crats won a firm hold on both houses for the first time since 1878. In some 
cases, these majorities may mean little in terms of possible social legislation. 
Some margins are slim either way, and most state legislatures are conserva- 
tive regardless of the party composition. In other instances, the predomi- 
nantly larger Democratic majorities may mean some changes which have 
been brewing for some time. 

Democrats won a majority of state offices in the nine states where these 
were up for election. Of interest for the student of politics would be the 
personalities of the candidates, the nature of the individual campaigns, and 
the local conditions in cases where a lone Republican won a major state 
office, especially if he was an incumbent. A similar study might be made 
in cases of surviving incumbent congressmen. What factors in these cate- 
gories were responsible for their winning (in view of the fact that a trend 
generally tends to unseat all incumbents regardless of party) particularly in 
Utah, Idaho, Colorado, and Arizona, where one Republican incumbent 
survived in each case, and in Wyoming, which re-elected its only congress- 
man, a Republican? 

Generally the Democratic trend reached into the local elections.2* This 
was especially evident in California. 


* For the strength of the parties in the nation see “What the Republicans are up against in 
60,” U.S. News and World Report, February 6, 1959, pp. 66-67. 

* Professor Driggs reported from Nevada that he found little effect of the Democratic 
sweep in county offices; very few incumbents were unseated in important county races 
throughout the state, regardless of party label. 
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Very few national issues played a role in the senatorial or congressional 
races in the West. The individual reporters were requested to watch in par- 
ticular the presence of foreign policy as an issue; the controversial figure of 
Ezra Taft Benson, whose importance lay in the fact that he had become in 
many places an anti-farmer symbol; and the “right-to-work” measures on 
the ballot and the role of labor generally. 

In the West, foreign policy was discussed but hardly debated as an 
issue. Even on the Pacific Coast, where the residents are oriented toward 
Asia, foreign policy became at most only a secondary subject for discussion. 
The Republican effort to distract the public’s attention by references to 
Korea and the previous Democratic Administration’s foreign policy was 
a complete failure. If anything, it only emphasized the indecisiveness and 
the ineptness of the Eisenhower Administration in the field of foreign 
policy. 

How a person feels about the imminence of war and his helplessness in 
personally not being able to do anything about it, is a far greater “condi- 
tioner of the mind” than the word “peace.” In this kind of situation, all 
the expensive newspaper ads and all the television testimonials avail a 
candidate little or nothing. What characterized Western politics in this 
election campaign was the inefficacy and failure of large public relations 
firms which had successfully served Republican clients in past campaigns. 
Direct contact with individual voters through organizations and by means 
of door-to-door hand-shaking seemed far more effective than the skillful use 
of the mass media of communication.?’ In several instances, losing candi- 
dates suffered in popularity from their television appearances. 

Labor unions had built-in public relations departments and several 
advantages. They served large membership groups and operated through 
their own established organizations. In 1958, the labor leaders in the West 
did not try to be “statesmen”; they were “politicians” ** whose main efforts 
were directed principally toward the “education” of their own members 
and “getting them out to the polls.” In this effort they probably did the 
best piece of work in 1958 that they have done in the history of the labor 
movement in the Western states. 

Four of the six states in the nation which voted on “right-to-work” 
propositions were in the West — California, Washington, Idaho, and Colo- 
rado — and in each case the Democrats had labor’s endorsement and won 
a smashing victory. One might question this conclusion for Washington 
where six of the seven elected congressmen were Republicans. But here 
* Excellent examples are to be found in the Goldwater campaign in Arizona and the King 

campaign in Utah. 


* The word “politician” is used approvingly and not disparagingly here and throughout 
this article. By virtue of his obligation as a citizen, every citizen in the United Stares 
is a politician. No one, not even the professional and the man in the White House, 
can be a statesman without first being a politician and then remaining one. 
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some of the Republican candidates were either silent on the proposition or 
took a firm stand in favor it it. Some voters who opposed it seemed to 
appreciate this forthrightness. In Arizona, the “right-to-work” law, which 
had been on the statutes for ten years, was not generally an issue; Senator- 
elect Goldwater did not consider it so.*® Perhaps in Arizona, as in Utah, 
the labor leaders planned to help elect, if possible, a co-operative legislature 
to consider repeal, but during the campaign in these states, though men- 
tioned now and then, it did not receive any great attention. 

In California Governor Goodwin Knight opposed the “right-to-work” 
proposition, and as a result he was the only Republican in the West to 
receive money from labor sources, though his opponent for the Senate, 
Congressman Clair Engle, also received financial assistance from labor. 

Labor has always done its best work at the grass-roots level, both in its 
own organizational ranks and in politics, that is, in district mass meetings 
and in ringing doorbells in low-income areas. As long as it remains satisfied 
with success at these points of contact with the electorate and with small 
and steady gains in state legislatures and in negotiations with management; 
and as long as it disciplines itself and minimizes the seeking of procedural 
advantages and protections through law, it can become the most powerful 
force in Western politics. Its position was enhanced in this election by a 
combination of its strength with that of the farmers. The Farmers Union 
made some gains in states where the Farm Bureau has been strong, and the 
trend of the rural vote has been toward the Democratic party through 
which both labor unions and the Farmers Union have been exercising their 
influence. 

It is far more difficult to assess the efforts of agricultural pressure groups 
than those of labor in the 1958 elections in the twelve Western states. The 
influence of the three national organizations, the Farm Bureau, the National 
Grange, and the Farmers Union, is concentrated in a few states only and 
then in limited areas. Generally, the Republicans associate themselves with 
the Farm Bureau and the Democrats with the Farmers Union. One can 
follow the fortunes of the Farm Bureau through the actions of Secretary 
of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson. It may be said qualifiedly that he is the 
Farm Bureau, though the Bureau itself would say that this statement is 
“technically” not correct. 

Secretary Benson was extremely active in this campaign, as he was two 
years previously, when, according to reports, he gave 123 “political” 
speeches. Though sometimes his appearances in 1958 were labeled “non- 
political” or “nonpartisan,” the timing, in the heat of a political campaign, 


* Though the New York Times (November 6, 1958) insisted that Senator Barry Goldwater 
was the most extreme advocate of “right-to-work” legislation, the Senator himself 
said the “right-to—work” bill, “was not an issue in the recent campaign.” Letter, dated 


December 12, 1958. 
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and the fact that he was either accompanied or visited in each place by Re- 
publican candidates exclusively, would have stamped all his appearances 
as “political.” When the Republican National Committee introduced its 
belated hard-hitting campaign, Benson, along with Nixon and Secretary of 
the Interior Seaton, became a frequent spokesman for the G.O.P. In the 
West, he was not always welcomed by Republican candidates. As a result 
he spoke frequently in large cities and to business luncheon or service clubs. 
In some states, his appearances were in those areas where a Mormon popu- 
lation was concentrated, or where the Farm Bureau was strong, particularly 
in Arizona, Idaho, Wyoming, and Utah. The fact that he is an apostle in the 
Mormon church only pointed up more sharply the contradictions in Re- 
publican statements and actions; he spoke on the high ethical plane 
of no—compromise but as Secretary of Agriculture he had “compromised”; 
he had on occasion “risen above principle” and had done what was “use- 
ful,” “workable,” and “practical.” *° As a Cabinet member and politician 
he acted like any other politician in the service of his party, which was to 
his credit. From another standpoint, “the Secretary,” as one of his influential 
fellow-Republicans pointed out, “was fighting a losing game, because he was 
talking about a philosophical point of view and the Democrats were talking 
about direct economic benefits.” ** Perhaps these two approaches to politics 
characterized the Republican and the Democratic efforts in the West during 
this election year. Self-interest of the farmers and the more direct benefits 
promised by the Democrats were far superior “conditioners of the mind” 
than Benson’s conception of “free agriculture.” 

Benson’s position as an apostle in the Mormon church involved him in 
some interesting entanglements. For example, when he appeared in Las 
Vegas during a Farm Bureau session, he urged Senator Malone’s re-election. 
The reaction, however, was somewhat violent and he later backed away 
from the endorsement and had his picture taken with Cannon.*? The pres- 
sure came from local Democratic leaders who were Mormons. Cannon is 
a Mormon and Clark County’s population is about 20 per cent Mormon. 
Perhaps not only in retrospect was it recalled, however, that Malone had 
the full endorsement and active assistance of the gambling interests in 
Nevada** while Benson’s church opposed gambling in any and all forms, 
even the playing of card games of any kind. 

*® See Jonas, “Western Politics and the 1956 Elections,” op. cit., pp. 90-92. See also, Wesley 


McCune, Ezra Taft Benson: Man with a Mission (Washington, D.C.: Public Affairs 
Press, 1958). 


Letter, dated November 20, 1958. 
* Cannon, however, stated that Benson’s visit to the state cost him votes, particularly 
among the Mormons. Letter, dated January 5, 1959. 

% The management of Harold’s Club said the building was not “covered” with signs in 
behalf of Senator Malone; it did say, however, that it advised its employees by mimeo- 
graphed circulars that “the gaming industry had two tried and true friends in these 
candidates [Senator Malone and Governor Russell] and that they should be retained 
in office.” Letter, dated January 17, 1959. 
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In the West, very few Republicans won who were endorsed by either 
Nixon, Benson, or President Eisenhower. Nixon and Benson could not even 
“deliver” their own states, California and Utah, where it may be said, in 
both instances, the Republican party collapsed. Whether they helped or 
hurt their own political careers only future events will reveal. These 
Republican failures may be contrasted with the successes of Lyndon John- 
son, who, according to some observers, emerged from this campaign the 
“second most” powerful politician in the nation, mainly as a result of his 
Western appearances. In this election year the Democratic Congress and 
not the Republican Administration had the magic names. 

Perhaps another note in comparative politics can be injected at this 
point by way of a summary to account for the collapse generally of the 
Republican party in the West. The Republicans used three propaganda 
appeals or approaches. 

First, instead of coming to grips with realities, the Republican incum- 
bents talked about their “records” and listed their “achievements.” These 
were in the past and eventually were perforated with propaganda shotgun 
blasts from the opposition, which placed the claimants on the defensive, 
not an enviable position for any politician seeking office. 

As an alternative the Republicans talked “philosophically” in terms of 
glittering generalities, using the “faith and freedom” approach. No one 
would talk in public against these foolproof ideas, but when voters entered 
the ballot booth and drew the curtain they would undoubtedly vote on 
what lay next to their hearts, their stomachs and their pocketbooks. 

The third approach was to revive the hard-hitting tactics used so suc- 
cessfully in the 1950 and 1952 campaigns, but the substance and realities 
had changed. This attempt aborted in “a haze of empty words.” 

The fourth approach — recognizing and meeting issues which arise from 
the needs and desires of the people — was not used; instead, gimmicks were 
invented and straw men set up. These were authoritatively introduced and 
then sometimes skillfully “knocked down,” but to no avail; for the voters 
had preoccupied themselves with their own interests, and when Democratic 
promises recognized and touched these, the Democrats were bound to re- 
ceive a warmer reception at the polling places. 

For the political theorist the question may be entertained, must this 
inevitably be the position of the conservative, that he cannot articulate a 
program for the future without fear of damaging his present position? Is 
he by this dilemma immobilized in his attempt to capture and hold the 
imagination of the voters? Can he hold their attention only “when times 
are good”? 

What this election in the West probably brought out was the under- 
standing by more voters that the “welfare state” is not incompatible with 
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“free enterprise,” and that the excesses and accretions of big business and 
its monopolistic price control are as much to be repelled as the encroach- 
ment of an alleged central bureaucratic monster in Washington on the 
domains of local government and private affairs is to be feared by “free- 
dom-loving Americans.” ** 

What the “West” in the United States has wanted is the development 
of its natural resources. This is what Senator Lyndon Johnson promised 
his Western listeners. He offered them the helpful hand of Congress in 
furthering this development without the radicalism which the Republicans 
were predicting would be the result if Democrats replaced Republicans in 
Congress. In reality, Johnson’s approach to social legislation was “conserva- 
tive”; it would be based on consultation and compromise. 

It would be wrong on this basis for national conservative editors to view 
the Democratic sweep in the West as exclusively and entirely “liberal,” if 
by that word they mean “radical,” as it would be an error to see the Re- 
publican victory of Senator Barry Goldwater in Arizona as the single beacon 
light on the horizon to “salvation.” 

For the entire West, the sole difference between the Democratic and Re- 
publican parties would appear to be their respective positions on the role 
the national government should play in bringing benefits to this area as a 
whole, to the separate states, sections and regions, and to individuals as 
members of interest groups, such as labor, agriculture, and business. The 


Republicans in trying to reconstruct their party and the Democrats in 
trying to hold theirs together for the 1960 presidential race would do well 
to find and then to listen to the voice of the West. 


“ This was a major point that the National Democratic party leaders and spokesmen tried 
to communicate to over a hundred delegates from the eleven Western states (Hawaii 
was represented, but not Alaska) in the meeting at the Hotel Utah in Salt Lake 
City, September 17, 18, 1958. This meeting stirred a great deal of enthusiasm among 
the delegates. Senators Clinton Anderson (New Mexico), John Carroll (Colorado), 
National Democratic Chairman Paul Butler, and some expert propagandists from the 
East made effective contributions. 
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Taste I* 


Tue Vore For Senator IN Twetve WesTeRN States, 1958 








Percentage 
1958 


Republican Democratic Plurality Rep. 





40,939 48,837 33,6440D 15 

26,045 49,509 2,581D 

164,593 129,030 293,623 35,563R 

2,204,337 2,927,693 5,135,221 723,356D 
No Election 
No Election 

54,573 ROO ence 229,483 120,337D 

35,760 48,732 84,492 12,972D 

75,827 127,496 203,323 51,669D 
No Election 

101,471 112,827 77,013 291,311 11,356D 

278,271 597,040 886,822 318,769D 

56,122 58,035 114,157 1,913D 





3,001,717 4,242,747 = 92,314 += 7,336,778 ~—-:1,241,030D 








* This and the following tables were prepared by the National Republican Headquarters 
and made available to the Quarterly through the office of Senator Wallace F. Bennett 
(Utah), and his administrative assistant, C. Ralph Mecham. This assistance, as well 
as that supplied by all those persons who generously responded to inquiries, is grate- 
fully acknowledged by the writers of this and the following articles and by the editors 
of the Western Political Quarterly. 


t Two years. 
t Four years. 


§ Republican percentage of total vote. J. Bracken Lee, Independent, received 26.4 per 
cent of the total vote. Frank E. Moss, with 38.8 per cent, was the winner in a three— 
man race. 
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Taste II 


THe Strate—wipe Votre For Conoress IN Twetve Western States, 1958 








Republican Democratic Toral Plurality Rep. 





Alaska 20,699 27,948 < 48,647 7,249D 42.5 
138,099 139,467 277,566 1,368D 49.8 

California 1,981,276 2,971,861 4,953,749 990,586D 40.0 
Colorado 309,873 7 534,025 86,894D 41.8 
124,297 239,028 9,566D 48.0 

Montana ........... 7 147,726 288,470 66,982D 35.3 
| ee 7 55,053 82,328 27,778D = 33.1 
New Mexico 7 120,426 192,349 48,503D 37.4 
Oregon 338,859 595,156 82,603D 43.1 
. 140,948 286,323 4,427R 50.8 

Washington 7 406,195 876,826 61,483R 53.5 
Wyoming 51,886 111,780 8,008R 53.6 





Totals 
3,586,929 4,834,539 8,426,247 1,247,610D 42.6 
4,497,328 4,681,296 9,179,187 183,968D 49.0 
3,494,343 5,946 7,046,030 51,398R 50.3 
3,702,191 153,732 8,389,773 831,659R 55.0 
2,863,803 140,907 6,202,560 334,047R 51.6 


3,197,850 


Taste III 


CoMPOSITION OF DELEGATIONS OF TWELVE WesTERN STATES IN House oF REPRESENTATIVES 
As a Resutt oF THe Last Turee ELEctions 
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Taste IV 


REPUBLICAN PERCH:NTAGE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL VoreE 1950-1958 








State 


Rep. Pet. 1958 


Compared with 


Rep. Pct. 1950 





Colorado 
Idaho 


Nevada 
New Mexico .. 37.4 
Oregon 





TaBLe V 





Tue Votre For Governor IN Twetve WesTERN States, 1958 





State Republican Democratic 


Other 


Total 


Plurality 


Percentage 
1958 


Rep. Dem. 





Alaska 


Arizona 


19,299 
160,136 
2,110,911 
228,643 
121,810 
No Election 
34,025 
101,567 
331,900 
No Election 
No Election 
52,488 


29,189 
130,329 
3,140,076 
321,165 
117,236 


California 
Colorado 


Montana ............ 
Nevada 


New Mexico 


50,864 
103,481 
267,934 


Washington 


Wyoming 55,070 


48,968 
290,465 
5,255,777 
549,808 
239,046 


84,889 


205,048 
599,994 


112,537 


9,890D 
29,807R 
1,029,165D 
92,522D 
4,574R 


16,839D 


1,914D 
63,966R 


2,582D 


39.6 
55.1 


7 
Vem 


41.6 
50.9 


59.6 
44.9 
59.7 
58.4 
49.1 


40.1 
49.5 
55.3 


59.9 
50.5 
44.7 





Total 


3,160,779 4,215,344 


10,409 


7,386,532 


1,054,565D 





THE 1958 ELECTION IN ALASKA 


Donacp R. Moserc 
University of Alaska 


TATEHOOD FOR ALASKA aroused considerable world-wide in- 
terest during the summer of 1958. Internationally, the Western press 
hailed statehood as strong proof that the United States practiced the 

democracy it preached —the end of colonialism. No longer would the 
United State include Alaska in its annual report on dependent peoples to 
the United Nations. The Soviet press, on the other hand, condemned state- 
hood as further evidence of American imperialism, and as an additional 
threat to Russian security. 

Nationally, statehood created great and genuine interest in Alaska, 
which is continuing strong. It stirred the imagination of Americans, for not 
since 1912 had the United States added a new state. No longer would 
Alaska be regarded as Seward’s Folly, but (as her name signifies), as the 
Great Land, and as the Last Frontier. More significantly, Alaskan statehood 
meant that for the first time the United States would now include a non- 
contiguous area, a vast stretch of land of 586,000 square miles,’ separated 
by four hundred miles of Canadian territory. Some alarmist opponents of 
statehood had argued that this would set a dangerous precedent which 
could include the addition of any number of sovereign nation-states. Un- 
doubtedly this precedent will help hasten Hawaiian statehood, to which 
Alaska’s newly elected senators and representative have already pledged 
strong support. 

To Alaskans, statehood had great significance. It marked the end of 
ninety-one years of a very restricted colonial status under American aegis. 
No longer would over 200,000 Americans be second-class citizens. It was 
no wonder that joyous and heartfelt celebrations occurred throughout the 
territory on June 30, 1958, when the United States Senate passed the State- 
hood Bill! The President’s signature on July 7 ended the forty-two-year 
struggle for statehood, begun in 1916 by Alaska’s great Delegate to Congress, 
James Wickersham, and renewed with increasing momentum after 1945.° 

Specifically, for Alaskans statehood means political and economic free- 
dom; they now have the opportunity to handle their own, as well as to 
participate in national, affairs. For the first time in history Alaskans now 
can vote for the President of the United States, can elect their own gov- 


* Alistair Cooke facetiously noted that no longer can England be termed the probable 49th 
state. Manchester Guardian, Weekly Air Edition, July 3, 1958. 


*The Alaska-Texas stories continue unabated and may even overshadow the California- 
Florida feud. 

* This fight for statehood would provide an interesting study of the American democratic 
process. The Fairbanks daily News-Miner, Special Statehood Edition of June 30, 1958, 
contains useful data on this fight. 
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ernor, a member of the United States House of Representatives, and two 
United States senators. 

But freedom is a two-way street; Alaskans now face the responsibilities 
that attend the rights and priviliges of statehood. Fortunately, Alaskans 
already had a guide line to help create a stable state government. From 
November, 1955, to February, 1956, fifty-five representatives from every 
corner of the territory met at the University of Alaska for seventy-five days 
to draft a constitution for the proposed state. This document was adopted 
by a two-to-one majority in the April, 1956, primary election. Section 1 
of the Statehood Act accepted, ratified, and confirmed this constitution as 
Alaska’s basic law. 

The stipulations of the Statehood Act were carefully scrutinized for the 
specific requirements Alaskans must fulfill before the President could issue 
the official proclamation creating Alaska the forty-ninth state.* Sections 
7 and 8 required the Governor of Alaska to issue an elections proclamation 
before August 1 calling for a primary and a general election, the latter to 
be held not later than December 1, 1958. In compliance therewith Michael 
Stepovich, Alaska’s last federally appointed governor, set August 26 as the 
primary election date, with July 26 as the last day to file for office, and 
November 25 as the general election day. He also proclaimed August 26 
as the time Alaskans must vote on the three statehood propositions required 
by Section 8b of the Statehood Act. These propositions were: (1) Shall 
Alaska immediately be admitted into the Union as a state? (2) The 
boundaries of the state of Alaska shall be as prescribed in the Act of Con- 
gress approved July 7, 1958, and all claims of this state to any areas of land 
or sea outside the boundaries so prescribed are hereby irrevocably relin- 
quished to the United States. (3) All provisions of the Act of Congress 
approved July 7, 1958, reserving rights or powers to the United States, as 
well as those prescribing the terms or conditions of the grants of lands or 
other property therein made to the state of Alaska, are consented to fully 
by said state and its people. Section 8b also stated that if any one of the 
three propositions was defeated the provisions of the Statehood Act would 
cease to be effective. 

The Statehood Act stipulated further that the suffrage and electoral 
provisions of the state constitution were to be followed, with terriorial laws 
governing the details of the elections. Therefore all Alaskans nineteen years 
of age and over could vote, if otherwise qualified. So Alaska joins Georgia 
and Kentucky as the third state to grant political rights to persons under 
twenty-one. Also, instead of four very large electoral districts, Alaska 
would now have twenty-four, ensuring more equitable representation from 


“President Eisenhower issued the official statehood proclamation on January 3, 1959, and 
also revealed the new design of Old Glory. 
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all sections of the new state. Alaskans would choose two United States sena- 
tors, one United States representative, a governor, a secretary of state, a 
twenty-member state Senate, and a forty-member House of Representatives. 

The state constitution provides that the executive branch of the state 
government will be headed by an elected governor who will have as a 
running mate the secretary of state. Section 8, Article III of the state con- 
stitution reads in part: “In the general election the votes cast for a candidate 
for governor shall be considered as cast also for the candidate for secretary 
of state running jointly with him. The candidate whose name appears on 
the ballot jointly with that the of successful candidate for governor shall be 
elected secretary of state.” All other state department heads will be ap- 
pointed by the governor and confirmed by a majority of the members of the 
legislature in joint session. Obviously, the office of governor will be an 
exceptionally strong and powerful one. 

The greatest interest in both the primary and general elections centered 
on the races for the three national offices and the governorship. Speculation 
ran high as to the office for which each of the leading territorial politicians 
would run. For example, what about incumbent territorial Governor Stepo- 
vich, and E. L. “Bob” Bartlett who, for the past fourteen years, had been 
Alaska’s popular Democratic Delegate to Congress? Which nominations 
would be their choice? What would each of the three Alaska-Tennessee- 
plan men in Washington decide? > William Egan early indicated his deci- 
sion to file for governor, as did Ernest Gruening for one of the United States 
Senate seats, and Ralph Rivers for United States Representative. Stepovich 
temporarily remained silent. Finally, at a public banquet in Fairbanks on 
July 24, Bartlett dramatically declared his intention to file for the other 
Senate seat unless Governor Stepovich filed for governor, in which case 
he would withdraw and contest with Stepovich for the governorship. Bart- 
lett rescinded this decision the following day. Stepovich at the last moment 
resigned the appointive governorship and filed for the Senate seat to oppose 
Gruening. 

With only ten days to file after the governor’s election proclamation, 
neither of the two major parties had much time to select candidates or urge 
filing on the part of their individual party members. As a result, several of 
the new election districts had only one announced candidate, while most of 
the districts had only one Republican and one Democratic candidate. Ac- 
cordingly, the primary election held little excitement for the sixty state 
legislative seats. Most of the short four-weeks’ primary campaign was spent 


*In a dramatic bid for furthering the cause of statehood, Alaskans had elected former 
Governor Ernest Gruening and William Egan, territorial legislator and president of the 
Constitutional Convention, as United States Senators—elect, and Ralph Rivers, Terri- 
torial legislator, as Unitec States Representative—elect, under the provisions of Ordi- 
nance No. 2 of the state constitution. All three of these Democrats rendered valuable 
aid in securing statehood while serving unofficially in Washington since January, 1957. 
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by candidates of both major parties urging Alaskans to vote “yes” on all 
three statehood propositions. This was deemed necessary due to many 
rumors circulating that certain special interest groups, notably the canned 
salmon interest in Washington State, were actively opposing statehood. The 
strongest rumor was that the Indians and Eskimos of Alaska would be 
placed on reservations if Alaska became a state. Also, many old-time 
Alaskans were known to favor retaining territorial status, while many new 
Alaskans were apprehensive about the possible additional costs of statehood. 

The results of the primary election of August 26, 1958, discounted the 
effects of these rumors, for a record 48,462 went to the polls and over- 
whelmingly voted affirmatively on all three propositions. The official returns 
were as follows: Proposition 1 — Immediate Statehood: for, 40,452; against, 
8,010. Proposition 2 — Boundaries: for, 40,421; against, 7,766. Proposition 
3 — Lands: for, 40,739; against, 7,500. For national offices the official count 
was as follows: United States Senate, term A: E. L. Bartlett (D), 38,642; 
R. E. Robertson (R), 8,049. United States Senate, term B: M. Stepovich 
(R), 26,056; E. Gruening (D), 20,335. United States Representative: Ralph 
Rivers (D), 17,790; Ray Plummer (D), 17,160 Henry Benson (R), 10,375. 
Governor: William Egan (D), 22,735; Victor Rivers (D), 8,845; J. Gerald 
Williams (D), 5,656; John Butrovich (R), 9,693. Secretary of State: Hugh 
J. Wade (D), 19,908; Richard J. Greuel (D), 18,345; Karl Dewey (R), 
7,190.* 

The results for the state legislative seats revealed a very strong Demo- 
cratic trend, presaging this party’s sweeping victory in the final elections. 

The period from the primary election on August 26 to the general elec- 
tion on November 25 was too long for a sustained campaign.’ It did not 
gain momentum until mid-October. Several of the candidates for the major 
offices did make early trips around the territory, notable John Butrovich, 
who used a private airplane for most of his campaign tours. 

As the primary results indicated, the most hotly contested races were 
those of Stepovich and Gruening, Egan and Butrovich, and Rivers and 
Benson. It was clear that Bartlett would have no difficulty in his race with 
R. E. Robertson, Juneau attorney. Gruening was the only Democratic 
underdog and his party’s efforts were effectively concentrated in his behalf. 
The Republican efforts were primarily for Stepovich and Butrovich. The 
Republicans were not as well organized as the Democrats. Indeed both 
parties needed much strengthening. Factionalism and sectionalism had been 
continuous and serious hindrances to party unity in each case since the 


* Dewey subsequently withdrew, pleading ill health, and Brad Phillips, young Anchorage 
businessman, was selected by the Republicans as Butrovich’s running mate. 

"Many candidates regretted the short time for filing and campaigning for the primary and 
would have preferred a shorter interval between the two elections. This, of course, 
can be rectified by the new state election laws to be framed by the first state legislature. 
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birth of Alaskan politics in 1906. The Democratic territorial central com- 
mittee gave strong help to all its national and gubernatorial candidates. The 
Republican territorial central committee, however, concentrated chiefly on 
Stepovich and Butrovich, while Robertson and Benson had to depend 
more on their own efforts. 

For the first time in Alaskan political history strong national party sup- 
port was rendered in an Alaskan election. Senators Frank Church of Idaho 
and John Kennedy of Massachusetts for the Democrats, and Vice President 
Richard Nixon and Secretary of the Interior Fred Seaton for the Republi- 
cans, made campaign tours of the major cities of the territory. All four of 
these men revealed their political assets; they appealed to the electorate as 
young, handsome, and effective speakers. 

Senator Church, the first on the scene, had impressed and gratified 
Alaskans by his impassioned plea for statehood in the United States Senate. 
He admittedly was in Alaska especially on behalf of Ernest Greuning, who 
accompanied the Senator and his wife on their tours. Church’s main argu- 
ment, strongly stressed, was the plea to send two Democratic senators to 
Washington, citing his own often frustrating experience from a state with 
a split senatorial delegation. 

Vice President Nixon, accompanied by his wife and Caughters, made 
Alaska the last leg of his national campaign tour immediately preceding the 
general election date in the United States.* Nixon, after specifically urging 
the election of Stepovich and Butrovich because of their background, experi- 
ence, and ability, spent the major portion of his speeches on the issues of 
the national election and how a Republican team could more successfully 
resolve them. 

Senator Kennedy had an advantage over Church and Nixon. He ar- 
rived after the results of the elections in the States had been made known. 
Like his colleague from Idaho, Kennedy stressed the importance of electing 
two Democratic senators from Alaska. However, his argument was not 
made chiefly for the election of Ernest Gruening. He maintained, rather, 
that if Alaska did send two Democratic senators to swell the overwhelm- 
ingly Democratic majority in the Senate, the Democrats could put into 
effect the party’s platform pledges on national and international issues, 
thereby overcoming any possible coalition between Republicans and South- 
ern Democrats. 

What were the positive results of the visits of these national figures? 
Certainly Alaskans were impressed by the quality and ability of each one. 
Also they were flattered, and perhaps surprised, by the national attention 
focused on them by the serious and sincere efforts of these politicians. But 
* Richard M. Nixon was the second Vice President of the United States to visit Alaska while 


in office. Adlai Stevenson’s grandfather had made a tourist trip in Southeastern Alaska 
as Vice President in President Cleveland’s administration. 
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no appreciable results were clearly manifest; the fault perhaps lay with the 
Alaskans themselves, and not in the least with any of these men. Alaskans 
were not at all coficerned with national or international issues in this cam- 
paign. They settled these hotly contested races on personalities, on the 
past performance of these candidates in Alaskan politics, and on great 
expectations of what these candidates might be able to obtain for Alaska 
in the national Congress. It was indeed unfortunate that the territorial 
leaders of both parties did not more effectively apprise these national figures 
of Alaska’s political provincialism. 

But the fourth national figure in the Alaskan general election did ap- 
pear to be more effective. Secretary of the Interior Seaton arrived last and 
remained longest. Accompanied by two members of his departmental staff, 
he covered thoroughly all sections of Alaska during the last two weeks of 
the campaign. Candidates Stepovich and Butrovich were with Seaton’s 
party during much of this tour. Secretary Seaton made it clear that this 
trip was a combination of Interior Department business and campaigning for 
the Republican candidates. But there was no doubt as to the primacy of 
its political purpose.® 

Much more than the other three national figures, Seaton concentrated 
on Alaskan needs and problems and dealt hardly at all with national issues. 
Alaskans genuinely appreciate the constructive things Secretary Seaton had 
already done as “Alaska’s best friend.” But many members in both polliti- 
cal parties were disturbed over his additional promises, particularly to the 
Alaskan natives. They felt that he confused the voters over what he could 
now already do as Secretary of the Interior with what would be done if 
Alaskans chose Republican congressmen to co-operate with the Republican 
administration. 

Undoubtedly many Alaskans did not follow Secretary Seaton’s reason- 
ing, because for the first time the Republicans were defeated in the outlying 
sections of Interior Alaska and in the Arctic Coast sections where the pre- 
dominant voters are Indians and Eskimos. The Secretary’s numerous prom- 
ises could well have been a contributing negative factor in these areas. 

If these four national political campaigners did not have a major effect 
on the outcome of Alaska’s first state general election, the territorial cam- 
paign by the Alaskans themselves must be examined to explain the com- 
plete Democratic party landslide. The extent of the victory can be gauged 
by the official election returns, released by the Governor’s Office in Juneau, 
Alaska. For Senate Term A: Bartlett (D), 40,939; Robertson (R), 7,299; 
Capper (Independent), 599. For Senate Term B: Gruening (D), 26,045; 
Stepovich (R), 23,464. For United States Representative: R. Rivers, (D), 


* Several Democrats have expressed a desire to invoke the Hatch Act in connection with 
Secretary Seaton’s tour. 
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27,948; H. Benson (R), 20,699. For Governor: Egan (D), 29,189; Butrovich 
(R), 19,299; Dollinter (Independent), 480. For state Senate: Democrats, 
seventeen seats; Republicans, three.’® For state House of Representatives: 
Democrats, thirty-three seats; Republicans, five; Independents, two. 

These results set a new record for total votes cast in an Alaskan elec- 
tion; 50,329 out of an estimated eligible 65,000 voters went to the polls, 
an increase of 1,867 over the August 26 primary. 

The whole concern of Alaskans during the entire campaign revolved 
around the political and economic problems of statehood. Alaskans realized 
that statehood would not automatically bring full development of the great 
resources in the area, but it would be a necessary step toward that develop- 
ment. Previously, Alaska’s vast natural resources had been placed in an 
economic deep freeze, with the federal government owning 99 per cent of 
the land. The Statehood Act granted to Alaska over 103,000,000 of its 
365,000,000 acres, although the federal government temporarily retained 
control of the fish and wildlife resources. Alaskans recognized that they will 
need both outside private and public capital, American and foreign, for 
development, and for this reason they have been concerned with creating 
a favorable economic and political climate for future investors. 

Also, Alaskans were vitally concerned with the problems of creating 
the new state government. Although the state constitution furnished a 
general guide line, there were many specific problems. This challenge was 
a new experience for the citizens. The Alaska Statehood Committee, created 
by the territorial legislature in 1949, rose to its responsibilities and hired 
a team of professional experts from the Public Administration Service of 
Chicago to draft specific recommendations to implement the state constitu- 
tional provisions. Due to time limitations these reports were not available 
for discussion until several week after the general election. 

As a result of these concerns, gubernatorial and legislative candidates 
of both parties concentrated on these two interrelated themes: (1) a “go 
slow” period for the first few years under statehood, taking advantage of 
the transitional measures included in both the state constitution and the 
Statehood Act; and (2) a conservative stand on the costs of statehood, re- 
fraining from setting up any new departments or services that the new 
State cannot afford immediately. 

Specific issues aired and shared in common by candidates of both parties 
included adoption of a wise policy in regard to the selection, sale, and utili- 
zation of the new state lands, a sound policy for investment companies to 
prevent unscrupulous speculators, no law legalizing gambling, and advocacy 
of any early transfer of the fish and wildlife resources to the new state. 


*” One Senate race in Southeastern Alaska resulted in a tie between the Republican and 
Democratic aspirants. The Republican won the seat in a public drawing to break 
the tie. 
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These issues were common planks in the two major-party platforms, drawn 
up by the parties after the primary election.** Time did not allow for party 
conventions before the primary. 

In view of this general concern over the problems of statehood the cam- 
paign settled down to a clash of personalities. Almost all of the candidates 
were perennial faces in territorial elections, and the emphasis was placed 
on their past performances in territorial affairs. Although Bartlett had no 
real competition, he did make an extensive tour of the territory, giving sup- 
port to all other Democratic candidates. His opponent, R. E. Robertson, 
put on only a pretense of a campaign, and furthermore, he had no appreci- 
able support from his party’s territorial organization. Rivers was in a posi- 
tion somewhat similar to Bartlett’s due to his past popularity in territorial 
politics. His opponent, Henry Benson, did make a concerted campaign 
throughout the territory, but largely on his own efforts, receiving minimum 
party organizational aid. His campaign effectiveness was demonstrated by 
the election results. 

The hottest campaign race was between Stepovich and Gruening. All 
possible guns were drawn by each side. Gruening, trailing Stepovich by 
5,721 votes in the primary, had only to swing some three thousand votes to 
gain the coveted Senate seat. Stepovich stressed his youth (thirty-nine), his 
Alaskan birth, his large family (eight children), and his aid in securing 
statehood. Gruening stressed his years of practical experience and achieve- 
ments in both national and territorial affairs, his intimate knowledge of the 
Washington scene, and his long fight for statehood. 

Both sides accused the other of smear tactics. The Republicans printed 
photographs of Gruening’s two homes, his mansion in Washington and his 
cabin near Juneau, endeavoring to prove that his permanent residence was 
Washington, D.C., and that he never had been a genuine Alaskan. Also, 
the Republicans made much of Gruening’s age of seventy-one. They said he 
was too old for a job which requires a more youthful and vigorous person. 
The Democrats pointedly brought out that, although born in Alaska, 
Stepovich was raised and educated in the United States, and that he did 
not return to Alaska until after World War II; therefore he had been active 
in Alaska fewer years than Gruening. 

The biggest attack was made on Stepovich’s voting record while in the 
territorial House and Senate. The Democrats printed a two-page voting 
record for wide distribution. Condensed versions appeared in frequent 
newspaper ads. They tried particularly to prove that Stepovich was a very 
late-comer in the fight for statehood. 


™ The Democratic party platform did include a plank supporting the national party’s plat- 
form on both national and international issues, and this pledge appeared in some of 
Gruening’s election advertisements. 
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Repeatedly refusing requests to debate publicly with Gruening, Stepo- 
vich was not too effective in rebuttal and in defense of his voting record. 
Not as able nor as eloquent a speaker as Gruening, Stepovich tended to 
rely heavily on the support of others in his campaign, notably Nixon and 
Seaton. A comparison of the primary and general election results (al- 
though 3,000 more total votes were cast in the general election in this race) 
indicated the effectiveness of the Democratic barrage. 

A Democratic victory had been expected, not only from the primary 
election results, but from the Alaskan Democratic tradition. The over- 
whelming landslide victory can not be explained by the fact that Alaska’s 
election, held three weeks after the other states, was greatly influenced by 
the national trend. Alaskans used to repeat with pride in former years, 
when the general election was held in October, that “as Alaska goes, so 
goes the nation.” Nor were Democratic landslide victories unknown before 
in Alaskan political history. 

Certainly contributing to the Democratic victory were the following 
factors: the Democrats were better organized as a party throughout the 
territory than the Republicans; the Democrats gave united support to all 
their candidates; their campaign was much more vigorous; and the larger 
share of their candidates were better known and more experienced in terri- 
torial politics than the Republican candidates. 

After the election Alaskans did not relax: the new state remained keyed 
up as time for the constructive work of the first state legislature drew near. 
All groups, factions, and parties expressed the need for co-operation to 
create a stable state government, and to speed up programs for Alaskan 
development. 

The Alaskans learned several important lessons from these statehood 
elections: (1) there is a real need to strengthen political party organization 
and broaden party activities; and (2) Alaskans must shoulder many more 
responsibilities in running their own affairs. Alaskans look confidently, but 
realistically, to a great future, and to the building of a great state of which 
all Americans can be justly proud. 





THE 1958 ELECTION IN ARIZONA 
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RIZONA’S POST-WORLD WAR II movement toward a two-party 
system with pivotal potentialities has been evident to observers for 
the past decade, but the state’s 1958 swing to the Republicans in 

an off-year election going elsewhere toward the Democrats caught many of 
these same observers unaware. The decisive margin of Republican United 
States Senator Barry Goldwater’s win; the almost totally unexpected victory 
of businessman Paul Fannin in his contest for governor; the easy re-election 
of United States Representative John J. Rhodes for a fourth term in Con- 
gressional District One (Maricopa County with Phoenix); the gains of the 
Republican minority in the lower house of the state legislature — these 
were impressive in the face of Republican losses both nationally and in the 
western states. Those who would understand these results will find both 
easy and sticky answers in their quest. 

Arizona, like its neighbor California, has been characterized by decisive 
voter registrations favoring the Democratic party under the closed primary 
system. At one time the preponderance of voter registration was as high as 
ten to one Democratic, declining to eight to one just prior to World War 
II. Between statehood in 1912 and the 1950’s, Republicans had elected 
governors for three terms (two years each). A Republican had gone to the 
United States Senate in 1920 for one term.? In presidential election years 
Arizona had proved to be a bellwether of national politics in that Arizona’s 
electoral votes had consistently been given to all the victors in the presi- 
dential races since statehood. In those years when Republican Presidents 
were being elected a number of Republican candidates for the state House 
of Representatives would be elected. 

Meanwhile, the Democrats, flushed with both lopsided numbers of reg- 
istered voters and fairly consistent poll triumphs, were increasingly faction- 
alizing — liberal vs. conservative. The copper-mining counties, with built- 
in voting influence in the state Senate, were traditionally in the driver’s seat 
in the legislative chambers. Democratic party primaries? frequently saw 
hotly-contested races, while the Republicans saw an almost absolute dearth 
of primary contests. For many lesser offices there would not be even a single 
Republican contestant — the Democratic primary result being tantamount 
to victory. The state legislature was consistently in Democratic hands. 


* Arizona was apportioned a second House seat in Congress after 1940, electing both seats 
at large until two separate congressional districts were created, effective in 1948. 

* Arizona has one of the latest primary election dates in the nation. The direct primary 
date, falling in the middle of September, precedes the November general election by 
only eight weeks. 
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When the Democratic conservatives, termed “pintos” by Democrats of 
more liberal hue, would have occasional periods of uncertain control of the 
legislature, they would join with the Republican minority in the House of 
Representatives to retain their position by forming a coalition leadership. 
The only exception to regular conservative control of the state House of 
Representatives occurred during the legislature of 1955-56 when the liberal 
Democrats enjoyed a working majority. 

The decade of the 1940’s saw an influx of easterners migrating to the 
western states, Arizona sharing in this growth. Many transplanted mid- 
western Republicans became Arizona residents, frequently registering as 
Republicans. During the earlier period it had become rather traditional 
that Republicans should register as Democrats for business reasons and also 
to have the opportunity to indicate a choice by participating in the Demo- 
cratic primaries. By 1950 party registration had further changed to give the 
Democrats but a four-and-one-half to one preponderance, dropping to two- 
and-one-half to one in 1958.4 Republican Howard Pyle’s election as gov- 
ernor in 1950 followed a contest against a woman candidate, who had 
emerged as a primary plurality victor over five male opponents. In the 
Eisenhower year of 1952 Republican businessman and Phoenix city council- 
man Barry Goldwater had eked out a narrow margin over incumbent 
United States Senator Ernest W. McFarland, 132,063 to 125,338. A Re- 
publican candidate the same year unexpectedly won the election in Con- 
gressional District One, with Democratic candidates continuing to win in 
District Two (the other thirteen counties of the state, save Maricopa with 
the capital city of Phoenix). In 1954 McFarland re-entered Arizona politics 
to begin a series of two terms as governor while waiting out an opportunity 
in 1958 of recapturing his Senate seat from Barry Goldwater. In 1956 only 
a token Republican candidate was offered against Carl Hayden in his bid 
for a sixth term in the Senate. Republican registration and vote gains in the 
late 1940’s and 1950’s have been obtained primarily in the two counties 
of the state with the largest urban populations, Pima County with Tucson 
and Maricopa County with Phoenix. Overwhelming Democratic registra- 
tions and election results still characterize the twelve rural counties of 
Arizona. Thus, the pattern of Arizona registration and voting behavior is 
the reverse of that found in the belt of highly populated states running east- 
ward from Minnesota and Iowa on through New York. 

The 1958 September primaries should have afforded a clue to what was 
to come later in the general election. But the clue went unrecognized by 
many. It had not been anticipated that Governor McFarland would have 


® Arizona census population in 1950 was 749,587. By 1958, population had further risen 
to an estimated 1,200,000. 


*For the 1958 general election there were 267,881 registered as Democrats compared with 
117,047 Republicans. 
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a serious primary opponent in seeking nomination for Barry Goldwater’s 
seat in the Senate. He delayed his announcement of making the senatorial 
race, however, and Democratic national committeeman Stephen W. Lang- 
made, a conservative, filed for the party primary. Langmade waged only 
a modest campaign, losing to McFarland, 42,199 to 111,429. While Lang- 
made’s total does not seem impressive in itself, it did, however, display a 
growing dissatisfaction with McFarland’s leadership among Democratic 
party workers who had expressed resentment over his tendency to ignore 
them on patronage matters. Both McFarland and his choice for chairman 
of the state party organization, Joe Walton, were to encounter considerable 
dissension from within the party. The normally conservative Democratic 
element in the state House of Representatives had completely bottled up a 
McFarland four-point program that the Governor had sought in a special 
session in 1958. An effort to purge Democratic ranks of some half-dozen 
conservatives in the House met with only partial success in the 1958 pri- 
mary and came to a crushing defeat in the general election. Thus, McFarland 
was in trouble from a number of usually Democratic sources: conservative 
Democrats, liberal Democrats, and the party organization. As governor, 
McFarland had rarely spoken out in a forceful manner on legislative and 
party matters, only to find that when he did express himself, he might 
be criticized. 

Senator Barry Goldwater in his one term had called national attention 
to himself, emerging as one of the most outspoken Senate conservatives. His 
frequent encounters with national labor union leaders had caused many to 
predict that he would campaign against Walter Reuther rather than Ernest 
McFarland. Goldwater had no primary opponent, and run up a compli- 
mentary vote of 38,025 in the September primary. 

In Congressional District One the incumbent John J. Rhodes, a youth- 
ful Mesa attorney, was making a race for a fourth term. A former congress- 
man, Richard F. Harless, Phoenix attorney, went after the Democratic 
nomination against state senator Joe Haldiman, Jr. Democrats had a clear- 
cut choice on issues as well as on personalities in this primary race. Haldi- 
man, a conservative many considered to be more right-wing than incumbent 
Republican Congressman John Rhodes, and a poor public speaker, eked out 
a close win over Harless, 31,563 to 29,954. Harless, a liberal Democrat, was 
an accomplished platform speaker. The Haldiman—Harless outcome was in 
doubt for several weeks after the primary because Harless filed a lawsuit 
charging vote-count irregularities on the part of some of Haldiman’s 
lieutenants. 

Meanwhile, in Congressional District Two incumbent Democrat Stewart 
L. Udall, young Tucson attorney, received a primary vote of 71,771 with 
no opposition. John G. Speiden, a southern Arizona rancher, drew 15,114 
votes in a no-contest race for the Republican nomination. 
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The Democratic nomination for Governor turned out to be one of the 
most bitterly contested in the state’s history. Following Republican nomina- 
tion patterns in Arizona, there was only a single candidate — Paul Fannin, 
a Phoenix businessman and political novice, who received 35,129 compli- 
mentary votes. Three candidates, however, entered the Democratic lists. 
Attorney General Robert Morrison of Tucson, who had engaged in a long- 
standing feud with the Phoenix newspapers, was a liberal candidate. His 
principal opponent was Scottsdale realtor, Richard Searles, who had served 
for a time as Truman’s undersecretary in the Interior Department. Searles, 
a Democratic conservative, was supported by the Republican newspapers of 
Phoenix, the morning Arizona Republic and the evening Phoenix Gazette. 
The Phoenix newspapers disinterred old criminal charges against candidate 
Morrison, charges which had been publicized by his opponents earlier in his 
contest for attorney of Pima County. Morrison had changed his name from 
Berj Mosekian before entering politics, and during depression days had 
issued some bad checks, later paying a misdemeanor penalty. The Arizona 
Republic dispatched one of its veteran political writers to Morrison’s Cali- 
fornia home-town to unearth a series of stories on Morrison’s name change, 
his bad checks, and an early marriage that had ended in divorce. Morrison 
replied with cries of “Pulliamism,” referring to the conservative Republican 
views of Indianapolis and Phoenix publisher, Eugene Pulliam, and the 
tendency of the Phoenix newspapers to editorialize politically outside their 
editorial columns. Searles, despite the Phoenix newspaper support, suc- 
ceeded in arousing hostility from a number of groups, most important of 
which was the Salt River Valley Water Users Association. A former presi- 
dent of that association himself, Searles proposed in the closing stages of the 
campaign that the Water Users make a payment in lieu of taxes on its 
earnings, which accrue in considerable part from an electric power system. 
The primary results: Morrison, 77,931; Searles, 58,699; and Marvin L. 
Burton, a member of the state House of Representatives from Tucson, 
18,122. Those who may tend to view the general election results of 1958 
when the endorsees of the Phoenix newspapers came out on top as 
demonstrating the power of those journals in influencing elections should be 
reminded of the 1958 primary when Dick Searles, the newspapers’ avowed 
candidate, did not even carry Maricopa County. 

In other races, Phoenix attorney Wade Church won out in his fight for 
the Democratic nomination for attorney general over two opponents. 
Church, at one time a labor union official, admitted to wearing the “badge 
of labor” along with several other badges. One of this liberal Democrat’s 
primary opponents was Tucson’s mayor, Don Hummel, a conservative. 
Sidelights of the primary included the defeat of the Cochise County 
Sheriff, W. J. Howard, who ascribed his loss to attention paid the television 
series, “Sheriff of Cochise.” In a contest for Corporation Commissioner, 
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incumbent commissioner William T. (Bill) Brooks was eliminated in the 
primary due, he said, to the fact that his enemies put up a William A. 
(Bill) Brooks on the ticket against him. 

Two constitutional amendments, referred by the legislature, were easily 
approved in the primary by the electorate. One provides for an $1,800 
salary for legislators for each regular (annual) session, plus expenses, re- 
moving the lawmakers from a daily-pay basis while in session. The other 
permits retired state judges to hear cases where both parties agree. 

Democratic liberals came out as winners, generally, in the primary of 
1958 — a contrast to their defeats in the general election. Arizona Demo- 
crats, often torn by bitter primary fights, are faced with putting up a show of 
unity against the already-united Republicans when the general election 
comes just eight weeks later. The late Arizona primary date frequently 
works to the advantage of the Republicans, and to the disadvantage of the 
Democrats. Prominent defeated Democrats like Searles and Langmade 
pretty much sat out the general election campaign of 1958. 

Public attention which had been focused on the Democratic struggle 
for the gubernatorial nomination during the weeks of the primary cam- 
paign swung sharply immediately after the September 9 election to the 
McFarland—Goldwater race for the United States Senate. This swing in 
attention was particularly dramatized by the Republican Phoenix news- 
papers, which had seen their candidate for the Democratic nomination for 
governor lose. The Goldwater campaign centered on the theme of the 
Senator’s comparative youth (age forty-nine) and physical vigor. He was 
frequently pictured in flying regalia — the only jet pilot in the Senate. The 
Senator lashed out hard against “labor bosses” and government spending 
programs, including foreign aid. The Senator’s strategy made use of air 
travel to campaign around Arizona’s broad expanses, billboard advertising, 
and live telecasts. The Goldwater—-McFarland campaign was being watched 
nationally. Metropolitan newspapers were sending staff writers into Arizona 
and national news magazines dispatched correspondents.5 Many observers 
felt that McFarland started out slightly ahead of Goldwater in the cam- 
paign and was holding his own over the Senator to within the last two 
weeks of the November 4 election date. 

On October 23 Senator Goldwater took all four Phoenix television chan- 
nels to present his key telecast of the campaign. The program was aimed 
at picturing labor union bossism as the central issue confronting the nation 
and Arizona. He struck hard at Walter Reuther and James Hoffa, and 
featured film clips of hearings before the McClellan Senate committee on 


* Two New York City dailies reported on polls of Arizon opinion. Included in the list of 
newspapermen was Edwin A. Lahey, Washington bureau chief of the Knight news- 
papers, and a staff correspondent for the Scripps—Howard chain. The Arizona race was 
featured in Time, Newsweek, and Saturday Evening Post. 
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union corruption. All at once Goldwater seemed to have grasped the offen- 
sive from McFarland. The Sunday edition of the Arizona Republic emerged 
with a sensational story and picture spread purporting to show how the 
AFL-CIO’s Committee on Political Education (COPE) had “invaded” the 
state and had taken over McFarland’s campaign. Al Green, a West Coast 
COPE representative, was referred to as a frequent Arizona visitor and 
was shown by photographs to have been in the company of Joe Walton, 
Democratic state chairman, and one of McFarland’s chief aides. Green’s 
“criminal record” was emphasized. 

The culminating event of the campaign was the appearance in Phoenix 
on October 31 of an anonymous pamphlet carrying a cartoon of a grinning 
Joe Stalin, pipe in mouth, saying, “Why Not Vote for Goldwater?” The 
pamphlet implied that both Goldwater and the independent International 
Union of Mine, Mill, and Smelter Workers were communist-dominated. 
Governor McFarland immediately asked the Senate Elections Committee 
to send a representative to Arizona to investigate the source of the pam- 
phlet, which had received only a very limited distribution. 

The McFarland strategy concentrated on the theme that jumped out 
at the Arizona voter from the billboards, the television screen, and the 
newspaper ad — “Arizona comes firsr with McFarland,” evidently referring 
to McFarland’s two-term tenure in the Senate (1941-53). The Governor 
issued denials of having received COPE funds. Filmed television commer- 
cials were used in the final weeks showing the Governor receiving the en- 
dorsement of veteran Senator Carl Hayden for McFarland’s return to the 
Senate to once again serve on the “team” representing Arizona. McFarland 
attempted to create a pocketbook issue by stating that hamburger was 
selling for only 25 cents a pound when he was last in the Senate. 

The election results showed Goldwater to have carried ten counties and 
164,593 votes to McFarland’s four counties and 129,030 votes. Interest in 
the Goldwater—McFarland race and other contests brought out an off-year 
vote (300,004) larger than that cast in the record presidential election year 
of 1956 (297,552). The unusually large turn-out for a congressional election 
year doubtless worked to the advantage of the Republican candidates. 

The campaigns and election results in the bids for Arizona’s two seats 
in the United States House of Representatives provided little in the way 
of surprise. Incumbent Republican John J. Rhodes carried on an active 
campaign throughout his district (Maricopa County), pointing out that 
his young Democratic opponent, Joe Haldiman, Jr., failed to show up for 
a number of public debates. Haldiman’s lack of platform sureness and con- 
servative preferences were subjects of considerable word-of-mouth com- 
ment. Rhodes won easily, 86,959 to 59,816, by far the largest margin in 
his four successful elections. 
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Campaigning throughout the rest of the state, Democratic Representa- 
tive Stewart Udall took advantage of his incumbency, his possession of the 
politically-potent name of Udall, and his liberal voting record in Congress.* 
He carried all thirteen counties in his district against his rather colorless, 
older opponent, John G. Speiden, 79,651 to 51,140. 

If there was an element of “pro-Goldwater” fanaticism in the race for 
the United States Senate, there was perhaps an even stronger “anti-Morri- 
son” fanaticism in the contest for the governor’s chair. Morrison quickly 
subordinated his “seventeen-point program” for the state in favor of cam- 
paigning against the Phoenix newspapers. The newspapers which had 
waged an almost all-out primary fight against the Attorney General in his 
bid for the governorship practically ignored him in the general election 
campaign. The principal newspaper support for Morrison came from Tuc- 
son publisher William R. Matthews of the Arizona Daily Star. His politically 
unknown Republican opponent, Paul Fannin, traveled extensively around 
the state, shaking hands, listening intently to the ideas of others, and exhibit- 
ing undoubted sincerity. His talks concentrated on the twin objectives of 
bringing in more industry to the state and giving Arizona a “business ad- 
ministration.” His eventual victory surprised almost everyone, and the size 
of his margin impressed even the most dubious: 160,136 to 130,329. Fannin 
undoubtedly profited by the size of the total vote, the practice of Demo- 
crats of splitting their tickets by voting for Goldwater (and Rhodes in 
District One), and a delayed public reaction to Morrison’s early troubles 
with the law. 

Those political savants who point to Arizona’s 1958 election results as 
being “out-of-step” with the rest of the nation should be rerninded that the 
contest for attorney general produced a decided win by the Democratic 
candidate, Wade Church. Church’s campaign was highlighted by a series 
of late-evening live telecasts along the lines of old-time political rallies. The 
studio audience and audiences in their own homes were provided Pepsi- 
Cola and cake by the candidate. The candidate affected a kind of Will- 
Rogersish manner and humor, and offset his rather boyish appearance (al- 
though he is fifty) with cornstarched hair. Democrat Church overcame his 
competent though lackluster opponent, Laurens L. Henderson, 153,815 to 
122,913. Democrats captured the remainder of the state-wide offices, against 
either token or no Republican opposition. 

Republican candidates for seats in the state House of Representatives 
fared well. Contesting only forty-two seats in the eighty-seat house, Republi- 
can aspirants won twenty-five contests. Had they had more candidates 
on the ballot their gains might have been even more impressive. Only one 


*He voted “right” on thirteen out of thirteen key votes according to a COPE analysis of 


the 1957-58 sessions. 
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Republican legislator in the House will come from outside the two largest 
Arizona counties. But one state senator will be from Republican ranks. 

Two important initiative laws appeared on the November general elec- 
tion ballot. Proposition 200 provided for changing the name of Arizona 
State College at Tempe to Arizona State University.” The measure appeared 
on the ballot after having received over 64,000 signatures on initiative peti- 
tions when 29,000 names would have been legally sufficient. The partisans 
of the University of Arizona put up a stiff fight against the name change, 
as did the boosters of Arizona State for the change. The measure was put 
up to the voters’ decision following failure of the board of regents and the 
state legislature to act favorably on the proposal. The name-change proposi- 
tion in itself attracted a large turnout, and was a contributing factor to the 
unusually high off-year vote and to the Republican victories. Proposition 
200 carried almost two to one, 151,135 to 78,693. The measure lost in only 
three counties, including Pima, the home of the University of Arizona. 

Proposition 201, to provide for a state-wide merit system, had been 
placed on the ballot through the efforts of several groups of county and state 
employees. Not in the least surprising was the enmity of the party organiza- 
tions, but the hostility of influential newspapers was somewhat unexpected. 
All four Phoenix and Tucson dailies spoke out against the merit system. 
The measure was soundly defeated at the polls, 122,071 to 79,651. 

The 1958 election year in Arizona turned out to be one of the most 
heated in the state’s colorful political history. The primary contest over the 
Democratic gubernatorial nomination and the general election race for the 
United States Senate seat supplied most of the fireworks. The old-style 
political rally proved to be almost extinct, being replaced by television 
campaigning. Newspaper influence on behalf of Republican candidates, 
particularly insofar as the general election results went, seemed to be up.* 
Anonymous handbills, bordering on the scurrilous, made their appearance 
in the closing days of the campaign, most sensational of which was the 
Stalin cartoon. 

Because of the local and national interest in the Goldwater—McFarland 
contest it had been correctly anticipated that campaign spending would be 
high. According to reports filed with the secretary of state the candidates 
for the United States Senate and their supporting committees spent nearly 
a quarter of a million dollars — this in a state with just over one million 
population. To a considerable degree McFarland’s funds came from testi- 
monial dinners held in the state and from the Democratic senatorial cam- 


*Tempe is only nine miles from Phoenix. 


* Seven daily newspapers supported Senator Goldwater, including both Phoenix dailies, the 
Tucson Citizen, Yuma Sun, Douglas Dispatch, Prescott Courier, and Arizona Daily 
Sun (Flagstaff). Only one daily advocated McFarland, the Arizona Daily Star of 
Tucson. 
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paign committee. The Republican Senator’s contributions came from 
throughout the nation as well as the state — a “Who’s Who” of American 
business names. 

The final outcome in 1958 certainly turned on a combination of factors 
— both personalities and issues. The pre-political career of gubernatorial 
candidate Morrison; the outspokenness and physical vigor of Goldwater; 
the unsullied nonpolitical record of Fannin; the usual retinence of Mc- 
Farland — surely these must have been in the minds of Arizona voters. 
Three groups of voters must have particularly responded to the banners of 
Goldwater and Fannin: women; young people; and business and profes 
sional people. 

To the extent that issues were important, Goldwater’s open warfare on 
certain labor union officials seemed to be noteworthy. Arizona, one of the 
early “right-to-work” states (1946), has only in the past three years seen 
manufacturing rise to become the top state industry. Labor in the state, 
however, is only partially unionized, so Senator Goldwater’s warnings that 
Arizona was about to “Reutherized” fell on receptive ears. There was no 
“hatchetman” in evidence, but the erection of the COPE “bogeyman” was 
a scare technique which redounded favorably for the top Republican candi- 
dates.° A large group of registered Democrats in Maricopa County ob- 
viously split their ticket for the triumvirate of Goldwater-—Rhodes—Fannin, 
and then reverted to a straight Democratic ballot the remainder of the way. 
The measure to change the name of Arizona State College at Tempe 
possibly attracted to the polls a group of voters especially interested in 
higher education who were inclined to favor candidates like Goldwater 
and Fannin. 

The great national issue of 1958 —one acclaimed to have been the 
principal contributing factor to Democratic successes elsewhere — the 
“pocketbook” issue, was not in serious evidence in Arizona. Arizona’s 
economy had generally escaped the recession and resulting unemploy- 
ment felt in many other states, and thus there was little of a “protest”’ vote 
against the Republican party. Arizona’s mining industry had suffered serious 
reverses, but mining is no longer the number one industry of the state. A 
recession in copper is felt primarily in several of the rural counties of the 
state, and only indirectly in the densely populated areas. 

The campaign saw little participation on the part of outsiders — with 
the principal exception of campaign contributions. Both of the parties and 
their candidates eschewed nation&l speakers. Intericr Department Secretary 
Fred Seaton had spoken at a Phoenix testimonial dinner for Representative 
John Rhodes in June. He made a nonpolitical address in September to a 


*For a documented article on the coverage by the Arizona Republic (Phoenix) of the 
McFarland-Goldwater contest see “There Weren’t Two Sides to the Story in Phoenix,” 
New Republic, December 1, 1958, pp. 6-7. 
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group on the Navajo Indian Reservation, but afterwards at a Phoenix press 
conference criticized a public statement made by Governor McFarland. 
Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Benson made three speeches in Arizona in 
the middle of October, endorsing both Senator Goldwater and Representa- 
tive Rhodes in their bids for re-election. Benson’s farm program has not 
been particularly controversial in the state, and two of his addresses were 
made in strongly Mormon communities. Despite the numbers of arrivals in 
Arizona coming from other states in recent years it seems to this observer 
that there is a growing xenophobia cropping up in state elections. The 
“invasion” by Al Green and COPE, an issue raised principally by the 
Phoenix dailies, would tend to bear out this statement. 

What significance does the 1958 campaign and election results have for 
the future of Arizona politics? Rightly or wrongly interpreting the 1958 
results to mean that Arizona has “arrived” as a two-party state, both party 
organizations will now plan for the future as if this has occurred. A group 
of some twenty Democratic party leaders, led by Representative Stewart 
Udall, has already met since the November election to see if Arizona Demo- 
crats may devise a system of pre-primary endorsements which might both 
prevent bitter primary contests and assure the party that its candidates have 
relatively unblemished personal histories. The California Democratic Clubs 
may serve as an example to Arizona Democrats in this respect. 

Has Arizona really become a two-party state? It would seem, to the 
writer at least, that given certain conditions, personalities, and issues, 
Arizona can go Republican. The year 1958 was such a time when ingredi- 
ents were ready for the proper catalyst. Certainly, the 1958 results were not 
a clear-cut victory for the Republicans. Witness the fact that the combined 
vote for the Democratic nominees for the two seats in the United States 
House of Representatives was 1,368 votes larger than the combined votes 
for the Republican candidates. The easy victory of the Democratic candi- 
date for attorney general also gives question to the statement that 1958 was 
a clear-cut “Republican year” in Arizona. 

Future control of the Democratic party is in doubt following the elec- 
tion. Whether control is to continue divided between the conservatives 
(typified by W. L. “Tay” Cook, House Speaker) and the moderates (typi- 
fied by McFarland and State Chairman Walton), or is possibly to pass to 
the liberals, is a power struggle to be watched during the coming two years. 

On the Republican side, the next developments in the senatorial career 
of Barry Goldwater are to be noted. If he emerges as an effective spokesman 
for the conservatives, he will be a fair prospect to balance a 1960 presi- 
dential ticket that may be headed by Nelson Rockefeller. Paul Fannin may 
turn out to be a one-term “fluke” as governor, or he may show surprising 
strength. 
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POLITICAL TIDE running in favor of the Democratic party, which 
A was virtually imperceptible in the early years of the present dec- 
ade, reached at least an interim high point in the 1958 election. 

For the first time since 1889 the Democrats effectively bid and made the 
grand slam of state politics, winning six out of seven state-wide elective 
offices including the governorship, control over the state Senate and As- 
sembly, a majority of the congressional delegation, a United States senator- 
ship, and even the entire five-man State Board of Equalization as a bonus. 

This signal victory, harbinger of the return of the two-party system to 
state politics, was achieved at a time when California stands on the thres- 
hold of becoming a pivotal state in the national political scene. Neither 
party underestimated the stakes: the possibility of producing a presidential 
candidate, the invaluable prerogative of gerrymandering the state’s legisla- 
tive and congressional districts in 1961, the probable reapportionment prize 
of seven additional congressmen as a result of the burgeoning population; 
for the Republicans, at least, the placement in jeopardy of the careers of 
three high-status office-holders and for the Democrats, the critical test of a 
six-year party rebuilding project. 

The most dramatic single development of the entire campaign was the 
collapse of the Republican party organization in the face of an acknowl- 
edged challenge of major proportions. The elements of the traditional 
formula for controlling state politics — such as the smoothly functioning 
pre-primary endorsement machinery, the prodigal financing, virtually unani- 
mous press support, the commandeering of seemingly invincible professional 
campaign management, the containment of dissident factions, the marshal- 
ing of party auxiliaries for precinct work, and particularly the easy crossing 
of party-lines with “nonpartisan” issues and candidates — were singularly 
missing. Instead, the Republicans offered the voters a gubernatorial candi- 
date with a program aptly termed by Governor Goodwin J. Knight “a blue- 
print for disaster.” 

The post-mortem indictment of the Republican performance is a lengthy 
one. National and state leadership were conspicuously lacking. Woefully 
weak party discipline, even with ten months’ notice, failed to divert United 
States Senator William F. Knowland from his path of political suicide. 
The bitter, open, and persistent feuding of Knowland and Knight, and their 
followers, presented the Democrats with lethal political ammunition. Fi- 
nally, the gratuitous adoption by the ultraconservative wing of the party of 
the costly “right-to-work” issue, forced the Republican candidates to “go it 
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alone” and inspired labor to its greatest effort with an electorate represent- 
ing 1,999,065 more registered Democrats than Republicans 

Scholars will apply statistical and other criteria to the complex of re- 
lated factors which produced the 1958 election results for some years to 
come. The basic hypothesis of the research, however, must encompass two 
central themes which will provide point and counterpoint within the 
evaluation. The first is the resurgence of Democratic party strength demon- 
strated in party-line voting, as a result of the positive identification of the 
overwhelming majority of registered Democrats with their own party, its 
politics and its candidates. This development requires nice balancing against 
the Nixon, Knowland, and Knight rivalry within the Republican hierarchy, 
which found party moderates impaled upon the lance of the ambitious 
Knowland’s right-wing conservatism. To be considered in this latter context 
is the trenchant, though partisan comment of Democratic Congressman 
Clair Engle: “Neither Ike or Dick, nor all of Ike’s men, could put the 
Republican party back together again.” 

Contested in the primary election held June 3, and again in the general 
election of November 4, were the seven elective state-wide offices, all eighty 
Assembly seats, the twenty even-numbered Senate seats, places on the 
thirty-member congressional delegation, and a United States senatorship. 

The endorsed Democratic candidate in the gubernatorial race was 
Attorney General Edmund G. “Pat” Brown, the only incumbent of his 
party holding a state-wide elective office. His opponent was United States 
Senator William F. Knowland, senior senator from California and Senate 
Minority Leader. In a record non-presidential election year, Brown received 
3,140,076 votes constituting 59.8 per cent of the total cast, while Knowland 
obtained 2,110,911 votes representing 40.2 per cent. Brown increased his 
numerical advantage over Knowland from 662,010 votes in the primary to 
1,029,166 votes in the general election. His percentage of the total vote also 
increased 2.4 points from the 57.2 figure of the primary, while Knowland 
lost 0.3 from his primary high of 40.5. 


* The total registration for the general election was 6,752,421, an all-time record; 79.46 per 
cent or 5,366,953 of those registered voted, establishing a new high for a non—presi- 
dential election. Registration was divided 57.39 per cent Democratic and 39.63 per cent 
Republican; 167,958 declined to state, 4,715 were Prohibitionists, and 27,553, miscel- 
laneous. 

The growth of the California electorate is an amazing phenomenon. Registration 
for the 1958 primary totaled 6,280,176, divided as follows: 3,542,374 (D); 2,552,678 
(R); 4,803, Prohibition; 154,952, declined to state; 25,369, miscellaneous. Of the net 
gain of 792,354 over the 1956 primary, 482,501 were for the Democrats and 275,148 
for the Republicans. Registered voters who favored the Democrats totaled 56.40 per 
cent to 40.65 for the Republicans, with 2.95 miscellaneous and declined to state. The 
Democrats led the Republicans in fifty-two of the fifty-eight counties. In three of the 
six counties where the latter had the advantage, the spread was less than 100 votes and 
the entire Republican margin in all six counties was only 15,748. During the several 
months before the close of registration for the general election, the Democrats were 
registering three voters for each added Republican registrant, 
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Since California allows cross-filing in the primary election, one indica- 
tion of partisan support for the candidates may be found in the fact that 
Knowland received 13.6 per cent of the Democratic vote, while Brown’s 
share of the Republican vote was 22:5 per cent. (Roughly one of seven 
Democrats voted for Knowland, while more than one of five Republicans 
supported Brown.) There were 989,696 more registered Democrats than 
Republicans, and since 623,471 more Democrats actually voted, Knowland’s 
task in the general election was indeed statistically formidable if not insur- 
mountable.” 

Nominations in the party primaries for the United States Senate seat to 
be vacated by Knowland were contested by incumbent Democratic Con- 
gressman Clair Engle and two Republicans, Governor Knight and Mayor 
George Christopher of San Francisco, all of whom cross-filed.* The pattern 
created by the divided vote was an interesting one. The Democrats split 
72 per cent for Engle, 17.8 for Knight and 10.2 for Christopher, while the 
Republicans gave Knight 49.2 per cent, Christopher 34.7 and Engle 10.8. 

Thus the disposition of Christopher’s 558,245 Republican and 221,783 
Democratic votes became one of the decisive factors in the general election. 
Engle ultimately defeated Knight by a margin of 723,356 votes, winning 57 
per cent of the total vote cast.‘ 


Congressional primary and general elections 


All of California’s thirty congressional seats were contested in the pri- 


mary election. The party division in the previous congressional delegation 
had favored the Republicans with seventeen seats to thirteen for the Demo- 
crats. Two Republican and one Democratic incumbent did not stand for 


* The results of the primary: Brown, 1,890,622 (D) and 374,879 (R); Knowland, 1,290,106 
(R) and 313,385 (D); Democrat Donald Donaldson who did not cross-file, 84,449 (D); 
scattered, 1,425; total for governor, 3,954,866. Total vote cast: 4,125,124, in 26,363 
precincts, representing 65.68 per cent of the registrants. Statement of the Vote (Sacra- 
mento: Office of the Secretary of State, June 3, 1958). 


* Other senatorial candidates, none of whom cross-filed, but who together captured 3.1 
per cent of the total vote cast: Republicans William Jolley (32,921 votes); Alexander 
D. Williams (53,273 votes); and Socialist Fritjof Peder Thygeson (34,316 votes); the 
scattered vote was 1,313. Thygeson ran without party designation, since his petition 
was qualified by regular Democrats and the State Supreme Court refused his request to 
run as a Socialist. A fisherman by occupation, Thygeson would have been disqualified 
for Senate duty since he was only twenty-eight years old. Democratic leaders charged 
that his nomination was managed by Republicans to divert Democratic votes from 
Engle. Sacramento Bee, May 2, 1958. 


*The successful Democratic candidates for the five additional state-wide elective offices 
were: Glenn M. Anderson, lieutenant governor; Alan Cranston, controller; Bert A. 
Betts, treasurer; and Stanley Mosk, attorney general. The lone successful Republican 
was incumbent Secretary of State Frank M. Jordan, who defeated the only Democrat 
failing to cross—file, Henry D. Lopez, by 46,741 votes. 

The Prohibition party, legally qualified in California since 1875, became a casualty 
in this election when its candidate for secretary of state, Mel J. Miller, received 
129,160 votes or 31,842 short of the required three per cent of the total cast for a 
state—wide office. 
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re-election.® Fifty-two of the sixty candidates who subsequently led their 
party lists in the primary vote chose to cross-file. Five incumbent Democrats 
were successful in winning double nominations from districts in which they 
had a preponderance of registered voters ranging from 61 to 71 per cent. 
All of the Republicans faced opponents in the November run-off. 

The Democrats won eleven and the Republicans fourteen of the twenty- 
five seats contested in the general election, giving the Democratic party con- 
trol of the new congressional delegation by a sixteen to fourteen margin. 
The victory was a substantial show of strength in that the Democrats cap- 
tured all three of the non-incumbent seats and deposed one Republican 
incumbent.*® 

The results of the congressional election confirm a trend toward Demo- 
cratic control over the rural areas of the state. In successive elections the 
Democrats have won and held: the Fourteenth District in 1952; the 
Twelfth in 1954; the Eleventh and Twenty-ninth in 1956; and the First in 
1958. With the exception of the Tenth and Thirteenth coastal and the 
Twenty-eighth and Thirtieth urban-rural districts in the extreme south, 
Republican strength is confined to the carefully gerrymandered, urban, San 
Francisco Bay and Greater Metropolitan Los Angeles regions. If the Demo- 
cratic party can maintain control of the legislature in 1960, a reciprocal 
gerrymandering project, currently in the planning stage, should ensure 
control of the congressional delegation for the foreseeable future.’ 


The most unusual performance of the congressional race was a remark- 
able write-in campaign conducted by the supporters of Republican incum- 
bent Charles M. Teague in the Thirteenth District. Through some mis 


® The vacated districts: the First, in the North Coast area, a five-county district held by 
retiring Republican Hubert B. Scudder for five terms, wherein the Democrats held a 
registration advantage of 20,639 (Scudder had tallied only a precarious 53.6 per cent 
of the 1956 vote); the Second, running north-south along two-thirds of the east border 
of the state, held by Clair Engle since 1943, and which he abandoned to conduct a 
successful campaign for the United States Senate; and the Twenty-fifth, Nixon’s 
former district, in Los Angeles, held by Patrick J. Hillings and relinquished for an 
unsuccessful campaign for the state attorney generalship. The influx of immigrants 
to California has aided in giving the Democrats a newly acquired majority of voters 
in this district which Hillings had won comfortably with 63.8 per cent of the 1956 
vote. The Democratic primary victories: Third, Fifth, Eighth, Fourteenth, and Twenty- 
third districts. 

*° The Seventh and Eighth congressional districts are both in Alameda County where the 
Democrats held a 101,287 edge in registrants. Incumbent Republican Congressman 
John J. Allen, Jr., was defeated in this densely populated urban area by Jeffrey Cohelan, 
Berkeley city councilman and a Teamster’s Union official, in the painstakingly gerry— 
mandered Seventh District. In the primary, he won 18.99 per cent of the Democratic 
vote; experience indicates that most Republican candidates must garner roughly 20 
per cent plus of the Democratic vote to offset the registration differential. Allen was 
listed as “in trouble” in 1956 when he polled only 52.8 per cent of the total vote cast, 
55 per cent being generally accepted as a “safe” margin. The three seats which 
changed parties were in the First, Seventh, and Twenty-fifth districts, 

* Narrow Republican victories were scored: Sixth District, 3,477; Fifteenth, 6,073; Twenty- 
first, 9,097; small Democratic margins were: Twenty-fifth District, 603, and the 
Seventh, 2,429. 
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adventure, his nomination petition was technically deficient and his name 
was ruled off the ballot. His Democratic opponent, appearing alone on the 
ballot, polled 54,222 votes in his own party and received 338 Republican 
write-in votes. Teague garnered 38,044 Republican and 9,887 Democratic 
write-in votes in the primary. In the general election with 26,482 more 
registered Democrats than Republicans in the four-county, coastal district, 
he won another term in Congress with a total of 98,381 votes, to 74,160 for 
his opponent. 


The state Senate 


The party division was equal in the forty-member state Senate at the 
time of the primary election. The twenty even-numbered districts were 
contested, plus the Nineteenth which had been vacated by the death of 
the Democratic incumbent. The Democrats elected five cross-filed incum- 
bents, three of whom were without opposition. In the subsequent general 
election the Democratic success proved impressive: four vacated seats were 
captured, five Republican incumbents were defeated, and two Democratic 
incumbents were re-elected. The sixteen elected members added to the 
eleven holdovers gave that party a total of twenty-seven seats. 

The Republicans elected five cross-filed incumbents, three in the pri- 
mary, two without opposition and two in the general election. Since eight 
Republican members were holdovers, the party total was reduced to thirteen 
senators, a net loss of seven seats. The Democratic party has been in nomi- 


nal charge of the Senate due to the defection of two Republicans who voted 
with the opposition for purposes of organizing that body in 1956, thus break- 
ing the twenty-twenty deadlock between the two parties. 


Assembly 


The eighty-member state Assembly was shared by forty-three Republi- 
cans and thirty-seven Democrats as a result of the 1956 election. At the 
time of the 1958 primary there were thirty-seven Republicans, thirty-five 
Democrats and eight vacant seats, six previously held by Republicans and 
two by Democrats. Fourteen Democratic incumbents were victorious in the 
primary, five opposed, and nine obtaining a “free ride” along with the only 
two successful Republican incumbents. All of the successful candidates in 
both parties cross-filed, indicating that as long us the privilege is legally 
available it will be utilized.* 

In the general election the Democrats won thirty-three additional seats 
for a total of forty-seven. The Republicans elected thirty-one members giv- 
ing that party a total of thirty-three and a net loss of ten seats. In many 


*The contested districts: Second, Eighth, Sixty-second, Sixty-eighth, and Sixty—ninth; 
unopposed Democratic districts, Third, Fifth, Twelfth, Thirteenth, Seventeenth, 
Thirtieth, Thirty-first, Thirty-eighth, and Seventy-sixth; unopposed Republican dis- 
tricts, Seventh and Twenty-seventh. 
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districts the vote was extremely close, two Republicans and one Democrat 
winning by less than 200 votes after careful recounts. 


The Knowland decision 


Senator Knowland’s twin decisions, to seek the governorship and to em- 
brace the affirmative of Proposition 18 seeking to turn California into an 
open-shop state, influenced the strategy and tactics of every candidate in the 
1958 campaign. It also profoundly affected relationships within the Republi- 
can “hierarchy” — Vice President Richard M. Nixon and Governor Knight 
having been rivals with Knowland for control of the party organization 
since 1952. The result was a very untidy campaign.® 

Knowland’s palpably transparent announcement on January 7, 1957, 
that he would retire from the Senate “in order to see more of my family,” 
was followed by ten months of speculation before his gubernatorial aspira- 
tions were officially sanctioned. Neither friend nor foe, however, seriously 
disagreed with Knight’s succinct characterization of the Senator’s motive for 
seeking the governorship: “he is a politically ambitious man, he wants to be 
president.” ?° 

The Knowland strategy was theoretically sound: eliminate Knight in the 
primary; use the “right-to-work” issue against the background of the Mc 
Clellan investigation to rally the conservative Democrats and independents 
to the Republican cause of defeating Brown; and finally, lead the powerful 
California Republican delegation to the 1960 national convention in search 
of the presidential nomination, thwarting Nixon’s aspirations in transit.” 

The practicality of such a plan of action also seemed plausible. When 
he ran for the Senate in 1952, Knowland had won the largest single vote in 
the history of the state as well as both party nominations. Careful sounding 
of the Republican county central committees revealed substantial support 
for his candidacy for the governorship. A sampling of public opinion polls 
indicated that Knowland enjoyed a marked lead over Knight with the elec- 


* Both Nixon and Knowland were members of the Earl Warren favorite—-son delegation to 
the 1952 Republican national convention. Nixon indicated an early interest in the 
Eisenhower candidacy, and was eventually nominated for the vice—presidency. After 
Warren became Chief Justice, a struggle for control of the party ensued. In 1954 
Knowland sided with Knight to defeat a Nixon bid to elect a state party vice-chairman 
who would become chairman in 1956. In the selection of the state delegation to the 
1956 convention, Knowland sided with Nixon in a plan to divide the delegates into 
three groups, assigning one-third to Nixon, one-third to Knowland, and leaving only 
one-third for Knight. Knight was thus penalized for instigating a campaign to “dump 
Nixon” as Eisenhower’s running—mate. 

” Sacramento Bee, May 10, 1958. Knowland steadfastly denied throughout the campaign 
that he sought the governorship as a stepping stone to the presidency and taxed 
Brown with the charge of “smear” when such an allegation was repeatedly made. 

™ Postmortem statements of leaders in both parties and knowledgeable members of the 
press would indicate that Knowland made a unilateral decision to run for the governor- 
ship, but that conservatives who were substantial donors to the party and influential 
publishers, particularly in Southern California, had an important part in the decision 
to espouse the affirmative side of the “right-to—work” proposition. 
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torate. Other polls, probing attitudes in depth, anticipated that voters 
would support Proposition 18 by a nearly two-to-one ratio.’ 

Despite the rationale supporting his decisions Knowland encountered 
the implacable opposition of the incumbent Governor. Knight had re- 
iterated his interest in standing for re-election, issued a written statement 
that he would “not be a candidate for the Senate” regardless of any course 
he might follow in the future, and heatedly refuted the Knowland allega- 
tion that a primary battle would be healthy for the party.** Having placed 
the Governor on the sacrificial political altar by announcing his intentions 
eighteen months before the primary, Knowland methodically proceeded to 
build the necessary pyre. He delivered fund-raising speeches, criticized the 
pre-primary endorsement practice of “fact-finding” committees which might 
favor Knight, delivered thinly disguised attacks upon the Knight administra- 
tion, and built a political organization around some of the key members of 
the party. 

When the inevitability of a Knight-Knowland clash in the primary be- 
came painfully apparent, Vice President Nixon, the third member of the 
hierarchical triumvirate, was faced with the genuine dilemma of eliminat- 
ing or neutralizing his two rivals without destroying the party organization. 
As a result of a series of conferences between national and state party 
leaders and benefactors, a decision was reached to back Knowland."™* 

Nixon became the principal negotiator in an attempt to persuade Knight 
to withdraw from the gubernatorial race and run for the Senate. Overtures 
were made as early as June, 1957, and although the appeal included pleas 
for party unity, Knight himself has indicated that the quid pro quo for 


"The poll conducted by the Opinion Research Corporation of Princeton, N.J., for the 
California Citizens for Voluntary Unionism and published on November 7, 1957, 
showed: 57 per cent for; 30, against; and 13, no opinion. Republicans were: 75 per 
cent for; 14, against; and 10, no opinion. Democrats were 47 per cent for; 41, against 
and 12, no opinion. The depth interviews dealt with attitudes toward corruption in 
unions, labor monopoly, collection and use of dues, and corrective labor legislation. 
Los Angeles Times, November 8, 1957. 

Added confirmation was obtained in the results of a special election in the Sixty- 
fourth Assembly District held on November 19, 1957, and won by Lou Cusanovich, a 
neophyte Republican proponent of the open-shop issue. 


*® The statement was issued on June 17, 1957. Party opinion polls indicated, and the state’s 
own political history confirmed, the fact that intra—party primary battles bring dis- 
aster in the general election. 


“None of the principals has publicly acknowledged any such decision, because of the 
obvious political implications, but evidence exists in “off the record” remarks of party 
leaders and newspaper accounts of their behavior. Several reasons may be offered in 
explanation: polls demonstrated conclusively that Knight could not defeat Knowland; 
Knowland was the personal choice of the ultraconservative wing of the party from 
which both he and Nixon derive their financial and press support and which became 
completely disenchanted with Knight’s liberal-labor backers; and finally, that the 1956 
Nixon-Knight feud was bitter and personal, leading Nixon to believe that he could 
co-operate with Knowland far better than with Knight. On this latter point, see the 
signed story by Robert Hartman in the Los Angeles Times, July 13, 1957. 
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party support or opposition was made crystal clear: endorsements, campaign 
funds, a favorable press, and organizational backing. 

On November 5th, after conferences with President Eisenhower and 
Nixon, Knight emerged from the Vice President’s office to read the an- 
nouncement of his candidacy for the United States Senate. Nixon im- 
mediately endorsed both Knowland and Knight. Democratic leaders had a 
semantic field day, charging that Knowland and Nixon had arranged a 
“cynical deal,” a “big switch,” the “big fix”; were playing “musical chairs” 
with the highest political office and that they had “Zhukoved” Knight and 
given him the senatorial nomination as a “booby prize.” No one described 
Knight’s predicament better than the victim himself: “I had no other 
choice. I was like a man in the middle of the ocean, standing on the deck 
of a burning ship.” ** 

The completeness of Knight’s isolation was revealed in the release of 
Knowland’s campaign organization the evening before Knight’s capitulation. 
In spite of the fact that party officials are enjoined to remain neutral in a 
primary campaign, the list included both members of the Republican na- 
tional committee, the presidents of the Young Republicans and the Cali- 
fornia Republican Assembly, and key county chairmen throughout the 
state. The degree of Nixon’s commitment to Knowland was evident by the 
inclusion of several of the Vice President’s closest personal friends and ad- 
visors.** The sordid picture of partisan political mayhem being committed 


upon a popular, nonpartisan, electable Governor was undoubtedly a major 
factor in Knowland’s defeat. 


The campaign 


The Democratic ticket was headed by state Attorney General Edmund 
G. “Pat” Brown, who held the distinction of being the only Democrat in a 
state-wide elective office. Failing in his first attempt to win that position in 
1946 while serving as district attorney of San Francisco, Brown won in 1950 
and was re-elected in 1954, after receiving a double nomination in the 
primary and rolling up the second largest vote in the state’s history.** 

Having changed his party registration from Republican to Democrat in 
1934, Brown supported Franklin Roosevelt and Harry Truman, and cam- 


® Christian Science Monitor (Pacific Coast Edition), November 7, 1958. As is usual in such 
situations, all of the principals repeatedly denied personal involvement in these trans- 
actions; none has successfully established the position that he did not negotiate 
through intermediaries. Knight stoutly maintained that the decision to switch was his 
own, which was undoubtedly true, but the alternatives were delimited in advance. See 
Los Angeles Times, November 6, 1957; also a very interesting story by Richard Berg- 
holz in the Los Angeles Mirror News, August 24, 1956, entitled “Nixonites to Gun 
for Knight in 58”; and Lawrence E. Davies in the New York Times, January 13, 1957. 

* Robert Blanchard, Los Angeles Times, November 5, 1957. 


*™ Brown’s total of 3,537,594 included roughly 22 per cent of the Republican vote. He served 
as district attorney for San Francisco in 1943 and was re-elected in 1947. 
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paigned for Adlai Stevenson in 1956. As an advocate of the middle of the 
road in political philosophy, he refused to identify himself with either 
wing of the Democratic party, laying claim to the Hiram Johnson and Ear! 
Warren tradition in state politics. Brown announced his candidacy on 
October 30, 1957, six days before Knight’s decision, and received the en- 
dorsement of the California Democratic Council at its meeting in Fresno, 
January 10, 1958. 

The primary election of June 3, 1958, served as a popularity contest be- 
tween the two cross-filed candidates, since Brown had only nominal opposi- 
tion in the candidacy of one Donald Donaldson, while Knowland had none. 
Knowland widely publicized his decision to remain in Washington to attend 
to his duties as Senate Minority Leader until the close of the session. He 
exhibited a marked tendency toward overconfidence, campaigning only 
fourteen days in the state. The abolition of the union shop and correction of 
alleged failings in state administration were his principle themes. Mrs. 
Knowland and his two daughters carried his message to the voters via a 
“Rollin’ for Knowland” auto-trailer, from which the Senator‘s recorded 
speeches were played and campaign literature distributed. 

Brown followed a “lone wolf” pattern of campaigning which had virtu- 
ally become his political trademark. He disassociated himself from the 
Democratic party ticket as often as possible and from any individual party 
candidate. His speeches and other public activities were deliberately pitched 
in a low-pressure emotional key. He dealt with such “bread and butter” 
issues as: the need for more schools, water problem, highways, the “right-to- 
work” proposition, unemployment, small business support, racial discrimi- 
nation, and new jobs for the increasing population. He carefully avoided 
blatant partisanship out of thoughtful consideration for the independent, 
conservative Democrat, and disenchanted Republican vote. This strategy 
quickly earned the sobriquet of “the nice guy campaign.” 

Three interrelated groups constitute the political sinews of the Demo- 
cratic party. The California Democratic Council carried the Brown cam- 
paign from the preprimary endorsement stage through the primary election. 
The club system, constituting the local party cells of amateur volunteers, 
chartered by the county central committees and the official party organiza- 
tion, did the grass-roots work of the general election. The C.D.C. provided 
headquarters offices in San Francisco and Los Angeles, staffed with a full- 
time secretary and a co-ordinator, to serve as a base of operations for the 
primary and as a clearing house for party literature. A slate mailing piece 
carrying the names of endorsed candidates and the necessary postage was 
also provided in sufficient quantity to reach the estimated number of Demo- 
cratic primary registrants. 

Candidates for Congress and local offices are selected by conventions 
held in local districts and the clubs in these districts assisted in financing 
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the campaign. The state treasury of the C.D.C. underwrote the cost of a 
state-wide registration drive and contributed $6,000 toward the mainten- 
ance of the state headquarters. A sum of $4,000 for the headquarters was 
also contributed by the candidates for state-wide offices. Quotas were estab- 
lished for the clubs in each congressional district based upon the party regis- 
tration in the district and the number of delegates representing the district 
at the state convention.'* 

The results of the primary completely altered the Knowland campaign 
strategy. Edward S. Shattuck, Republican National Committeeman, who 
had headed the Knowland campaign, resigned as chairman on June 13. In 
a meeting of 250 county chairmen and committeemen held at Sacramento 
on June 14, Knowland was urged to minimize the “right-to-work” issue and 
to conduct a “no punches pulled” personal fight against Brown. In order to 
overcome the 662,050 vote deficit Knowland leaders set a target of cutting 
the Brown support of Republicans from 22 per cent to 10, while considerably 
augmenting the Senator’s 14 per cent of the Democratic vote. Orders went 
out to precinct leaders that twenty-four more Knowland votes in each of 
the 26,363 precincts would spell victory.’® 

The Brown strategy for the general election was conditioned by the 
spectacular results of the primary. At no time did the polls reveal that he 
was in any danger from Knowland; his problem was simply to conserve the 
advantage. He continued to dissassociate himself from other candidates on 
the ticket which he presumably headed. He developed and conserved his 
own financial sources. Brown refrained from attacking the Republican 
party, but adroitly exploited the Knowland—Knight feud, repeating the 
charges that Knight had lost out through “bossism” and that Knowland 
sought the governorship only as a stepping stone to the presidency. 


The general election 


The campaign for the general election was one of the strangest collec- 
tions of curiosa in the state’s rather unique political history. The first 
paradox was the abandonment by the Republican party of a time-tested 
formula: a candidate who blurred party lines, pre-empted the middle of the 
road, and forced the Democratic aspirant into a posture allegedly left of 
center. The bemused electorate was offered, instead, a choice between 
a wealthy, arch-conservative, militantly partisan, austere, Protestant Repub- 
lican and a self-made, middle-of-the-road, relatively unpartisan, friendly, 
Catholic Democrat. 

* The responsibility for collecting the money was delegated to state assembly district chair- 
men and in turn to the individual clubs. An example: a congressional district with 
113,000 registered Democrats in June and forty-nine delegates to the Fresno conven- 
tion was given a quota of $650 to raise for the headquarters and literature expenses, 


and $1,130 for postage. Clubs were asked not to make donations to individual candi- 
dates until these assessments were met. 


® Los Angeles Times, June 14, 15, 16, and the New York Times, August 31, 1958. 
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Another singular circumstance was the dilemma encountered by Knowl- 
and in the execution of his “bare knuckle” campaign. Issues involving the 
needs of the state for water, old-age assistance, and education were mini- 
mized in favor of charges that the Democratic platform was a “destructive, 
class conscious, socialist-directed program”; that the state faced fiscal dis- 
aster; that Brown’s negligence had resulted in the increased use of narcotics 
by juveniles, the spread of pornographic literature, and the instigation of a 
crime wave; and that the Attorney General was under the control of “cor- 
rupt labor bosses” and “gangsterism.” The indictment of Brown, however, 
virtually discredited the Knight administration, so that some of the most 
effective ammunition aimed at Brown richocheted to hit Knight. The 
Governor’s tart rejoinders aided Brown. 

The politically disastrous feud was nurtured also by Knight’s refusal to 
reciprocate Knowland’s personal endorsement, on the grounds that the 
Senator had introduced an “un-Republican” issue to the campaign by 
sponsoring the “right-to-work” initiative. Tactically, in order to maintain 
his coalition with labor, the Governor was forced to dissassociate himself 
from the nominal head of the Republican ticket. 

It remained for Mrs. Knowland to perpetrate the coup de grdce on any 
possible reconciliation by writing a blistering, seven-page letter to 200 Cali- 
fornia Republican leaders charging that it was “Big-Labor” who gave Knight 
“the old heave-ho” out of the primary election because of his imminent de- 
feat by “Billy.” She charged that Knight had a “macaroni spine” and that 
Knowland had decided to campaign against him to prevent California from 
becoming “another satellite of Walter Reuther’s labor-political empire.” 
Finally, she declared it was important for her husband to win because 
“California may be the last hope of saving our country from the piggy-back- 
labor-socialist monster which has latched on to the Democratic Party and 
to some Republicans as well, ‘poor Goodie’ being a perfect example.” *° 

The Republican campaign was practically converted into a fantasia by 
the behavior of United States Senator Kuchel, Vice President Nixon, and 
President Eisenhower. With the exception of a few pro forma appearances, 
Kuchel remained aloof from the battle for the Republican party leadership, 
a role he has successfully maintained for the past several years. Vice 
President Nixon made two campaign trips to California during the first 
two weeks of October, speaking on four occasions, three of which were 


*Los Angeles Examiner, October 26, 1958. Knowland acknowledged that he knew of his 
wife’s letter, but did not interfere because she “has a right to express her views.” 
Knight replied that he was “not campaigning against this lady or her husband or any 
other member of the Republican Party.” A week before the June 3 primary Knowland’s 
daughter, Mrs. Evelyn Jewett, publicized the fact that she was voting for Mayor 
Christopher, rather than for Knight. In the August, 1958, issue of Frontier magazine 
Knight was quoted as having said that “65 per cent of the Republicans in this state 
are living in the 19th century.” Knight had characterized Knowland’s activities as a 
“hydra-headed campaign for the presidency.” 
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money-rasing rallies.2* Aware that Brown was leading in the polls by 
approximately one million votes, and that a Democratic victory would 
eliminate his two state Republican rivals, Nixon contented himself with the 
accomplishment of several modest objectives: to give the semblance of 
party unity, loan several of his key supporters to the Knowland organization, 
raise money, and keep himself before the California electorate in a favor- 
able light. He unabashedly made a pitch for the independent and con- 
servative Democratic vote in his Los Angeles television speech. With the 
theme “vote the man, not the party,” and the admonition that only Repub- 
licans were qualified, he left the beguiling innuendo that voters should 
support the straight Republican ticket. 

His other speeches developed the “radical Democrat” theme which was 
apparently a concession made in lieu of his former Communist-linkage 
approach. The Democratic party platform was stigmatized as “a mon- 
strosity of fiscal madness.” Nixon was careful not to commit himself on the 
union-shop issue, but became temporarily enbroiled with Secretary of State 
Dulles and President Eisenhower over the injection of foreign policy in the 
campaign around the “Democrat-War-Party” theme—an argument in 
which he prevailed.?? 

Knowland and Nixon exchanged reciprocal endorsements, the Senator 
claiming that the Vice President was “the leading contender and the only 
major candidate” for the 1960 Republican presidential nomination. 

President Eisenhower has campaigned in California in each election 
since 1952, but never before had his presence been so urgently needed by the 
Republican party. The party leadership hoped that the President’s personal 
popularity would put an end to the feuding between Knowland and Knight, 
raise needed funds, energize the flagging interest of the organization per- 
sonnel, and attract the vote of conservative Democrats which regularly con- 
stitutes the margin necessary for a Republican victory. 

The strategy adopted by the President after consultation with National 
Chairman Meade Alcorn and Vice President Nixon consisted of an unchar- 
acteristically partisan attack on the leadership of the Democratic party. In 
regionally televised speeches delivered in Los Angeles on October 20, and 
in San Francisco the following day, he accused the Democratic party of be- 
ing “hopelessly split,” suffering from “political schizophrenia,” of harboring 
“radicals,” “extremists,” “self-styled liberals,” and “spendthrifts,” support- 
ing “left-wing government” and being unwilling to cope with “labor bosses,” 


He made a thirty-minute television appearance in Los Angeles on the evening of Sep- 
tember 30, visited San Diego the next day and San Francisco the day following. His 
return trip began in San Francisco on October 14 and ended in Los Angeles the follow- 
ing evening; both of these affairs were $100-a-plate dinners. 

Nixon experienced only one public lapse into his unique political vernacular when, in 
San Diego, he referred to the Democratic approach to public policy as “rot-gut” 
thinking. Sacramento Bee, October 2, 1958. 


pod 
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“hoodlums and racketeers,” or conditions in labor unions which require 
“fumigating.” He also called for an end to intraparty feuding and for 
limitations on federal activity in the areas of nuclear power, agricu!ture, 
and housing. 

Informed opinion held that the net effect of Eisenhower’s visit was 
negligible. Polls taken four days before and four days after his speeches 
indicated that Brown lost two percentage points during the eight days, one 
to Knowland and one to the undecided voters.** 

Any advantage earned by the stimulation of Republican party workers 
was undoubtedly nullified by the intensified efforts of the labor unions.** 
Democratic leaders resented outside interference in the gubernatorial race 
and responded angrily to the charge of radicalism. Knight stated repeatedly 
that there had “been no change” in his relationship with Knowland.” 

The reaction of the electorate to the blurred image of the benign, non- 
partisan President was one of simple disbelief. His welcome and departure 
were attended with hearty enthusiasm attesting to his personal popularity, 
but the disregard of his advice at the polls was a gentle admonition that the 
voters of California were more alert to the political realities of the state 
than was a junketing Chief Executive. 

Another “first” for this election was the rallying of substantial, state- 
wide press support for the Democratic gubernatorial candidate. A truly 
sensational development was the shattering of the heretofore impregnable 
Republican journalistic axis of the Los Angeles Times, the San Francisco 


Chronicle, and the Oakland Tribune. After supporting Knowland in the 
primary the Chronicle stated in an editorial on October 30, 1958: “we have 
been unfavorably impressed with his subsequent campaign.” The editor’s 
disaffection did not include an endorsement of Brown, but readers were 
encouraged to vote for the candidate of their choice. 

Three of the four Hearst papers including the San Francisco Examiner 
and the Los Angeles Examiner endorsed Brown. The three independent 


* The California poll on October 24: Brown, 54 per cent; Knowland, 35, and undecided, 
11. On October 16: Brown, 56 per cent; Knowland, 34, and undecided 10. Los 
Angeles Mirror News, October 29, 1958. 


*In an editorial entitled “Ike Capitulates,” the AFL-CIO News stated: “President Eisen- 
hower has descended from his self-appointed “above—the-battle” role, discarded the 
garb of “modern Republicanism” and has capitulated to the phony “socialism” and 
“labor bosses” themes of the Alcorns, Nixons and other right-wingers.” October 


25, 1958. 


* Knowland and Knight acted as characters in an opéra bouffe, jockeying for position in 
reception lines, showing resentment when one received a slightly longer audience 
with the President than the other, and generally accentuating their differences in 
public exhibitions. 

One positive achievement of the President’s visit resulted from a closed-door 
luncheon at the Statler—-Hilton hotel in Los Angeles. With approximately one hundred 
and thirty wealthy party benefactors present, including such Hollywood luminaries 
as Clark Gable, Desi Arnez, Samuel Goldwyn, and William Powell, substantial funds 
were made available for party coffers. 
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Bee papers in the Valley region, which often split their endorsements, were 
joined by the four papers of the Dean S. Lesher string in support of the 
Attorney General. Finally, the ultraconservative, Republican Long Beach 
Press Telegram ran a bitter editorial on October 28, accusing Knowland of 
using his wife as a “hatchet woman” and in an open letter berated him for 
“your stubborn will to have your own way.” 

Such deviation from the Republican party line may not have materially 
affected the election results, since most of these papers endorsed other 
Republican candidates, but it is symptomatic of genuine disenchantment 
with the Knowland campaign which characterized the attitudes of an im- 
portant segment of the party. 


The role of organized labor 


It is generally agreed by business, labor, and party leaders that organized 
labor in Calfornia made the greatest political effort in its history in this 
campaign. The results were spectacular. The record of the successful CIO- 
COPE primary endorsements shows six of seven officers elected on a state- 
wide basis, including the United States senatorial and the gubernatorial 
candidates; sixteen of twenty-seven congressional candidates, with three 
abstentions, and fifty-one of seventy-three assembly candidates with seven 
abstentions.”° 

The AFL established an astonishing record in the general election, en- 
dorsing six of seven state-wide elected officers, sixteen of thirty congressmen, 
fifteen of eighteen state senators and fifty-four of seventy-five state assembly- 
men. Democrats were supported in all but ten races in which Republican 
candidates were endorsed. 

Several circumstances conspired to create such intense motivation. The 
selection of Walter Reuther, vice-president of the AFL-CIO and president 
of the United Auto Workers, as a principal campaign target by the national 
Republican hierarchy, gave Knowland the issue of “Reutherism,” which 
he used as the basis of his charge that Brown was linked to corrupt labor 
bosses attempting to capture the Democratic party. The presence on the 
ballot of Proposition 18 outlawing the union shop and espoused by Knowl- 
and was interpreted by labor leaders as an effort to wreck union strength in 
the state. The nature of the campaign, supported by proponents of the 
measure including such nationally known corporations as General Electric 
and General Dynamics, reinforced this conviction. Union management 
realized that any hope of preventing further neutralization of labor voting 
strength through redistricting in 1961 rested with the Democratic party.?” 


* Data for the CIO figures were supplied by the Education and Research Department, 
California CIO-COPE. 

* A. H. Raskin of the New York Times is credited with reporting the high-level Republican 
party decision to use the Reuther attack on a nation-wide basis, serving as a deco) 
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Finally, the creation of the candidacy of Senator Knowland, the arch-con- 
servative, at the expense of popular, pro-labor Governor Knight, offered a 
logical rallying point for organized labor. 

After the election, Cornelius J. Haggerty, the secretary-treasurer of the 
State Federation of Labor, claimed that organized labor had “smashed 
Proposition 18 and Knowland.” Although any definitive evaluation of the 
role which labor played in the campaign must await statistical evaluation 
of the election returns, nevertheless labor forces exhibited far better organi- 
zation, keener management in strategic and tactical planning, and more 
lavish financing than in any previous election. 

The campaign against Proposition 18 was conducted independently from 
the candidate races. An initial strategic move of considerable importance 
was the placing on the ballot of a competing Proposition 17, designed to 
lower the state sales tax from 3 to 2 per cent, and to raise substantially the 
tax on higher bracket incomes. It was hoped that this maneuver would 
drain the financial resources of the opposition groups which were believed 
to be identical with the proponents of Proposition 18. 

The nuisance value of this reprisal, sponsored by a front organization 
entitled the Committee for Tax Equality, was attested by the vigorous cam- 
paign launched against it by the State Chamber of Commerce in conjunc- 
tion with the California Farm Bureau Federation, the League of California 
Cities, and particularly, the California Taxpayers Association. Attorney 
General Brown charged Knowland with the responsibility for Proposition 
17, by claiming that labor would not have sponsored such a measure had 
the “right-to-work” initiative not appeared on the ballot. 

In a poll conducted among ninety-eight state legislators, ninety-five op- 
posed the measure, and not a single major candidate favored it. The CIO 
State Council withheld its endorsement. The Regents of the University of 
California interpreted the proposal as a threat to funds for public education, 
and the various automobile associations claimed that its passage would en- 
danger state highway resources. Nevertheless, a poll conducted late in 
September showed 40 per cent of the electorate in favor of the proposition, 
38 per cent against, and 22 per cent undecided. It was not until a month 
later that the negative vote reached 51 per cent.** 

The propoganda campaign against Proposition 18 as an issue was 


to divert the attention of the electorate from the recession, high prices, high taxes, and 
war fears. 


Attorney General Brown changed the title of the constitutional initiative measure 
from the semantically dramatic “Right-to—Work,” to the more innocuous “Employer- 
Employee Relations,” before it appeared on the ballot and was at once charged with 
being “politically motivated.” 


* California Poll, Los Angeles Mirror News, October 23, 1958. Having succeeded in its 
primary objective, the state AFL did little to press the case for Proposition 17 which 


was ultimately defeated, 888,523 or 18 per cent “for” and 4,0331,101 or 82 per cent 
“against.” 
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delegated by the State Federation of Labor to a San Francisco public rela- 
tions firm headed by Leonard Gross and Clifford Roberts. Through a series 
of polls taken by Hal Dunleavy and Associates, the discovery was made that 
in mid-July more than half of the individuals surveyed were uninformed 
about the issue, that when confronted with arguments favored by pro- 
ponents, such as graft, corruption, and labor bossism, the tendency was to 
vote against the proposition, and that negative sentiment was weakest in 
southern California outside of Los Angeles, in the central valley, the coast, 
and northern counties. 

The plan of the campaign specified a low emotional pitch to the propa- 
ganda, avoidance of a frontal attack upon General Electric and other 
business firm sponsors of the measure and exploitation of two key ideas, 
namely, “who is really behind Proposition 18, and why?” and “so-called 
‘right to work’ means the right to work for less and less and less.” 2° 

Billboards throughout the state carried the names of individuals promi- 
nent in both parties such as President Eisenhower, Adlai Stevenson, Chief 
Justice Earl Warren, Vice President Richard Nixon and candidates Brown 
and Engle, under the statement, “These leaders say ‘no’ on right to work.” 
The letterhead on stationery used by labor groups carried the same message, 
and Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish leaders were advertised as opposed to 
the measure. When confronted with a letter from President Eisenhower 
denying that he had taken such a stand, proponents insisted that he had 
endorsed the concept of the union shop by implication. 

The campaign against Proposition 18 was extremely effective. Poll find- 
ings taken in April, 1958, gave 51 per cent in favor, 44 per cent opposed, 
and 5 per cent undecided. The trend was reversed by August and in the 
final poll taken on October 23, the number in favor dwindled to 32 per 
cent, those against grew to 56 per cent, and 12 per cent remained undecided. 
The electorate rejected the measure with roughly the same percentage in 
which they voted for Brown and against Knowland: 59.61 per cent against 
Proposition 18 and 59.8 for Brown; 40.4 per cent in favor of the measure 
and 40.2 for Knowland. 

Who voted against Proposition 18? Preliminary analysis identifies four 
groups with an overwhelmingly Democratic registration in this category: 
labor unionists, Jews, Negroes, and Mexican-Americans. Union members 
voted 85 per cent in the negative while voters without union family con- 
nections voted 49.6 in opposition. The sampling of a metropolitan area 


* Interview of Mr. Gross and Mr. Roberts reported by Lawrence E. Davies in the New 
York Times, November 9, 1958; see also September 21, 1958, on General Electric. The 
campaign invoked considerable bitterness on both sides. At one time the Contra Costa 
County Central Labor Council asked its 16,000 affiliated members to boycott the 
products of General Electric due to its stand on the issue. Among the more vigorous 
proponents of the measure were the Los Angeles Times and the Merchants and Manu- 
facturers Association of Los Angeles. 
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showed that Jews voted eight to one and Negroes six to one against the 
measure.*° 

On the grass-roots level, organized labor offered money, campaign liter- 
ature, managerial personnel, precinct workers, and various services to 
Democratic nominees who campaigned vigorously against Proposition 18. 
In Los Angeles County, for instance, a paid union worker was established in 
twenty-nine of the thirty-one Democratic assembly district headquarters 
working under the appropriate congressional district labor co-ordinator. 
Funds ranging up to several hundred dollars were provided the party 
nominee by the labor-sponsored Save Our State Committee. Literature 
carrying the Democratic party slate was partially financed by union funds, 
providing a statement was carried urging a negative vote on Proposition 18. 
A large, outdoor display-sign was provided for each assembly headquarters 
and one hundred or more union-paid, precinct workers were supplied to 
each assembly district office on election day.** 


Smear tactics 


Charles P. Taft, chairman of the Fair Campaign Practices Committee, 
has stated that his file on campaign smear tactics contained more material 
from California than all of the other states combined. Leaders and candi- 
dates in both parties agreed that this was one of the “dirtiest” campaigns 
in their experience. 


Against the background of the Eisenhower-Nixon “radicalism” charges, 


several “hate themes” were developed, as well as many techniques for mis- 
representation of alleged political support on both sides. The presence of 
Proposition 18 on the ballot was the source of employer-employee, class- 
warfare propaganda. Proposition 16, advocating the return of parochial 
school property to the public tax rolls, instigated a veritable flood of religious 
and racial prejudice campaign tracts. The traditicnal Nixon—Chotiner 
formula for linkage-with-communism has practically become standard 
operating procedure for Republican campaigning in California. 

The “right-to-work” measure was not a partisan issue per se. The over- 
whelming majority of Republican candidates tried, almost desperately, to 
disassociate themselves from Knowland’s position. Nevertheless the Sena- 
tor persisted in developing the thesis that Brown was the “willing tool” of 


” Proposition 18 lost by 990,862 votes; a similar measure, Proposition 12, was defeated in 
1944 by 600,000 votes, 59 per cent of the electorated rejecting and 41 per cent favor— 
ing it. For the results of five California Polls, see Los Angeles Mirror News, October 
23, 1958. The distribution by union affiliation was determined from an analysis by 
Professor William Buchanan of IBM cards made available to the University of 
Southern California by the California Poll. The Jewish Labor Committee studied sixty 
typical minority-group precincts for the tentative findings relating to these groups. 

™ Republican candidates against “right-to—work” were not completely ignored. One con- 
testant who had $75 budgeted for TV time told the writer that a labor leader in his 
district offered him $1,400 as a campaign contribution if he would devote sixty seconds 
of each telecast to the “no” side of Proposition 18. 
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“corrupt labor bosses.” The distribution by Mrs. Helen Knowland of five 
hundred copies of the Joseph Kamp pamphlet, “Meet the Man Who Plans 
to Rule America,” irretrievably identified her husband and his party as bit- 
terly anti-labor in sentiment.*” 

The subject of the pamphlet is in the character assassination category 
with Walter P. Reuther, vice president of the AFL-CIO, the target. 
Reuther is characterized as a Marxist and both a former Socialist and pro- 
Communist. He is further stigmatized as a “pseudo-intellectual nitwit,” 
“a smart, smug, arrogant labor boss,” “a bold shrewd, foul-mouthed agi- 
tator,” “a ruthless, reckless, lawless labor goon,” “a cunning conspirator” 
and a “slick, sordid, conniving politician.” ** 

Democratic party leaders and many Republicans repeatedly called for 
public repudiation of the charges and immediate withdrawal of the pam- 
phlet from circulation. Knowland replied: “I don’t think that I am called 
upon to answer for every piece of mail that comes into my office.” ** Mrs. 
Knowland admitted that she had temporarily discontinued circulation of 
the pamphlet at her husband’s request, not due to the content, but because 
of the absence of a union printer’s label. She stated that she had ordered 
several thousand more copies and complained because the exposure had 
made her the victim of “intimidation and sabotage.” 

Another interesting attempt at “linkage” was launched by Knowland in 
mid-October when he attacked Paul Ziffren, Democratic National Com- 
mitteeman, as an “associate” of individuals who were “affiliated” with the 
old Chicago Capone gang, and then charged that Ziffren was the “chief 
architect” of the Brown campaign. Brown replied that he was the architect 
of his own campaign. This gambit purported to prove that Brown was 
associated with, if not actually responsible for, an alleged “crime wave” 
developing in the state.*® 

There were at least three phases of the religious issue interjected into the 
campaign. Brown was attacked as a member of the Catholic church, and 
because of rulings he had made as attorney general relating to the use of 
the Bible in public schools. The religious belief of some Jewish candidates 
was made an adjunct to anti-Semitic propaganda. Representatives of all 


* Joseph P. Kamp, “Meet the Man Who Plans to Rule America” (New York: Headlines 
[342 Madison Ave., N.Y. 17], 1958). May be purchased from Headlines, Box 333, 
Westport, Connecticut. This brilliant news—beat was credited to W. H. Lawrence, in a 
story appearing in the New York Times, September 14, 1958. 

* Kamp, op. cit., p. 16. Joseph P. Kamp has long been identified as an extremist, right-wing 
pamphleteer. He has been cited twice for contempt of Congress for refusing to supply 
information to congressional investigators relating to the contributors to his Constitu— 
tion Educational League. He has served one sentence in jail for contempt. A report 
upon his activities has been made for the Anti-Defamation League by Arnold Forster, 
entitled: A Measure of Freedom (New York: Doubleday, 1950). 

“The Los Angeles Mirror News, September 15, 1958. Nixon did repudiate the Kamp 
pamphlet. 

* Los Angeles Times, October 19, 20, and 25, 1958. 
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major religious groups in the state became involved on one side or the 
other of Proposition 16. 

Typical of the attack on Brown was a leaflet published by Heritage 
Manor, Inc., entitled “It happened in Spain, It Could Happen Here,” pos- 
ing the rhetorical question, “Could Roman Catholic . . . Brown, if elected 
Governor, be loyal to the state of California and the Vatican at the same 
time? .. . The Roman Catholic Church says No!” ** 

In a twenty-two page booklet entitled “Brown Bans the Bible,” the Cali- 
fornia Christian Citizens Association took exception to a ruling the At- 
torney General made relating to the use of the Bible in public schools. The 
authors stated: “We suggest as a slogan for 1958 — ‘Return the Bible to the 
Schools and Mr. Brown to private life.’ ” *7 

A blatant anti-Semitic attack was made on behalf of Craig Hosmer of 
Long Beach, the incumbent Republican congressman standing for re-elec- 
tion in the Eighteenth District. The pamphlet purported to contrast the 
public records of Hosmer and his opponent, Democrat Harry S. May, by 
presenting the incumbent as a native-born Gentile and his opponent as a 
foreign-born Jew. Under the various categories listed in parallel columns, 
May’s former occupation was given as rabbi; his birthplace, Berlin; his 
educational background, the Jewish Theological Seminary of Breslau, Ger- 
many; and his children’s names as Sharon, Avivah, Judith Arlene and 
Tamor. His organizational affiliation, Americans for Democratic Action 
(characterized as “a left-wing faction with a program of ‘laundered Com- 
munism’”), was placed opposite Hosmer’s American Legion affiliation. 
“Who’s Who in America” was cited as the source of Hosmer’s record and 
“Who’s Who in World Jewry” for May’s background. 

An organization known as Californians for Public Schools placed the 
highly controversial initiative, Proposition 16, on the ballot. Proponents of 
the measure to repeal the tax exemption of private school, undercollegiate 
property emphasized the principle of separation of church and state, alleged 
that religious doctrine as taught in parochial schools militated against this 
principle, and quoted freely from a textbook used in Catholic high schools 
entitled “Living Our Faith” to support these contentions.** Campaign 


* Citing Senator John F. Kennedy’s speech on Brown’s behalf, a leaflet entitled “To the 
People of California,” stated: “A Roman Catholic in the White House is the Pope for 
President.” (Material arranged by Raywood Frazier and published by Heritage Manor, 
Inc., P.O. Box 75673, Sanford Station, Los Angeles 5.) A pamphlet entitled “Shadows 
Over Our Schools” by Frank S, Mead, published by Heritage Manor, is in the same 
vein. I. W. Paden of 11314 Leffingwell, Norwalk, wrote and circulated an undated, 
open letter to Pat Brown using a similar theme. 

* “Brown Bans the Bible,” California Christian Citizen’s Association, 1860 W. 95th St., 
Los Angeles 47 (no date). 

* “Arguments in Favor of Initiative Proposition No. 16,” in Proposed Amendments to 
Constitution Propositions and Proposed Laws (Sacramento: California State Printing 


Office, 1958), pp. 21-22. The opposing group was named Citizens United Against 
Taxing Schools. 
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literature for this group carried such slogans as: “Californians Should Not 
Pay Taxes for a Foreign Religious Dictator.” 

The leaders of the Catholic and principal Protestant and Jewish de- 
nominations joined in an intensive campaign in opposition, basing their 
main contention upon the tax savings to the state effected by private educa- 
tion of children of precollegiate age. As the chief target of the proposed 
amendment, the Catholic clergy made extraordinary efforts in urging their 
adherents to “Vote ‘No’ on 16.” Worshipers were exhorted by parish 
priests many weeks before the election to register and vote, children were 
enjoined to alert their parents, and registration clerks were strategically 
placed in Catholic church lobbies throughout the state for the convenience 
of communicants. 

Protestant and Catholic leaders alike sent vigorously worded telegrams 
to President Eisenhower, the Federal Communications Commission, and the 
FBI, when spot radio announcements appeared one week before election, 
allegedly implying that the Vatican had directed Roman Catholics to vote 
against the proposition. The insinuations of the advocates of the affirmative, 
claiming that Nixon and the President endorsed their views, brought a 
denial in the first instance, and a statement from a spokesman for the Presi- 
dent that he had never taken a stand on the issue. 

The effect of the religious controversy on the outcome of the election is 
difficult to gauge since the sentiment on Proposition 16 crossed both party 
and denominational lines. The measure was defeated by more than a 
two-to-one ratio, 67.2 per cent voting against and 32.8 per cent in favor. 
California poll results indicated that 78 per cent of the Catholic vote was 
against the proposition, 14 per cent in favor, and 8 per cent undecided. The 
same source revealed that 64 per cent of the Catholic vote favored Brown, 
with only 19 per cent for Knowland and 17 per cent undecided. 

Protestants were rather evenly divided: 43 per cent opposed the mea- 
sure, 38 per cent were in favor, and 19 per cent were undecided, while 44 
per cent favored Brown, 39 per cent, Knowland, and 17 per cent were un- 
decided. It would seem that the generalization that the majority of 
Catholics were registered Democrats, and voted against Proposition 16 and 
for Brown, was probably correct. It does not follow, however, that Catholics 
voted for Brown because he is a Catholic. Congressman Patrick J. Hillings, 
candidate for attorney general is also a Catholic, but the same poll results 
found 51 per cent of the Catholics preferring his rival Stanley K. Mosk, a 
Jew, while only 20 per cent supported Hillings.*® 


* California Poll taken September 4, 1958, and data made available from IBM cards sup- 
plied through the courtesy of Marvin Field. See footnote 30, supra. These findings are 
tentative. The percentages of religious groups in the survey sample: Protestants, 62; 
Catholics, 22; Jews, none; and “other,” 16; these figures correspond roughly to the 
population as a whole. 
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The linkage technique was emphasized in several areas. As a practicing 
Catholic, Brown proved to be relatively invulnerable to direct attack as a 
Communist or leftist. Nevertheless a committee identifying itself as the 
Citizens for the Right to Know, published full-page advertisements in the 
California press linking Brown with crime, narcotics, and smut, and “either 
ignorance and/or indifference to the Communist conspiracy.” *° 

The inspiration for the latter allegation was a publication issued from 
the Attorney General’s office entitled “Guide to Community Relations for 
Peace Officers.” Cited in this pamphlet, as bibliographical sources on race 
problems, were publications by Carey McWilliams, Franz Boaz and others, 
alleged to have been affiliated with the Communist party and its fronts. 

Another attempt at linkage with communism was a reprint from Human 
Events authored by Oliver Carlson and entitled “Your Pink Slip Is Show- 
ing, Mr. Brown: The Truth About Knowland’s Opponent.” ** Some of the 
allegations were that Brown belonged to the National Lawyers Guild before 
World War II; in February, 1945, he supported a move to grant United 
States citizenship to Harry Bridges; as a candidate for attorney general in 
1946, he was endorsed by five “Communist-infiltrated or dominated at that 
time” organizations, including the CIO Council of California; and that, ac- 
cording to the People’s World for June 17, 1946, he spoke at a rally in Los 
Angeles which was “under the auspices of a commie front, the ‘Mobiliza- 
tion for Democracy.’” The article closes with the comment: “Of course 
he’s no communist; he’s just an opportunist whose pink slip is showing.” 

Senator Knowland’s campaign manager, Stewart Hinckley, reported a 
pamphlet issued by the Communist party in California to the Fair Cam- 
paign Practices Committee on the grounds that Knowland was characterized 
as a “cold, scheming ruthless politician” and “Political Enemy No. 1 of the 
People of California.” The Senator was also accused of accepting aid from 
a “pro-Fascist lunatic fringe that flourished when Hitler came to power in 
Germany.” Hinckley also charged Brown with having “voiced on television 
substantially this same charge.” *? 

Probably the most reprehensible single advertisement in the campaign 
supporting Knowland, was the picture of a teen-age schoolgirl under a 
poised hypodermic needle, accompanied by the caption, “Brown’s Black 
Record on Narcotics,” and insinuating that Brown was responsible for an 
alleged increase in the use of narcotics by juveniles.* 


“Los Angeles Examiner, November 1, 1958. James G. Law and William V. Thompson 
were listed as co-chairman and the address as 609 So. Grand Ave., Los Angeles 17. 

“Human Events, Vol. XV, No. 40 (October 6, 1958), published at 408 First Street, SE, 
Washington 3, D.C. 

“Los Angeles Times, November 1, 1958, and Sacramento Bee, November 3, 1958. The 
news dispatches did not report whether Hinckley specified the time and place at which 
Brown’s remarks were delivered. 

“Los Angeles Times, October 25, 1958. 
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The campaign to defeat Proposition 18 by attacking Walter Reuther 
undoubtedly had an oblique effect on the Brown—Knowland race. Expen- 
sive full-page advertisement discrediting Reuther appeared in the Pacific 
Coast Edition of the Wall Street Journal bearing such headlines as: “Will 
You Let Reuther Get Away With It?” “What Is Reuther Up To?” and 
“How To Stop Reuther.” * 

Both major parties followed the time-honored practice of claiming sub- 
stantial support for their candidates from the opposition group. The Knight 
proponents, however, produced a well-organized, expensive, and extensive 
campaign of highly questionable misrepresentation of Democratic support. 
Under a letterhead entitled “Los Angeles County Democrats,” with an ad- 
dress of 808 South Vermont (Knight’s headquarters), and signed by two 
individuals without designation of status, a deliberate attempt was made to 
lead the voter to believe that the Los Angeles County Democratic Central 
Committee (located at 311 South Vermont), was supporting Knight rather 
than Engle. Both signers were Democrats, neither had seen the letter, one 
had not authorized his name to be used and the other had given permission 
for use of his name only on a Democratic Committee for Knight. Similar 
letters were reported by Democratic leaders in six other northern and 
central California counties.*® 

In somewhat the same vein, but without any attempt at anonymity, 
Senator Kefauver was charged with “trickery” by Knight backers because of 
a letter circulated in the state, purportedly on official stationery of the 
United States Senate Committee on Judiciary, endorsing Engle and carry- 
ing the names of eight Republican members of the committee on the letter- 
head. Knight supporters claimed that “by implication” the eight Republi- 
cans had endorsed Engle and that “presumably” the letters had been 
mailed at government expense. 

Knight supporters became embroiled in another questionable project 
when their candidate was vying with Mayor Christopher for the endorse- 
ment of the California Republican Assembly. A pamphlet entitled “The 
Political ODDyssey of George Christopher,” alleging that the Mayor was 


registered as a Republican in 1930, a Progressive in 1932, a Democrat in 


“Committee for Constitutional Government, 202 East 44th St., New York 17, in Wall 
Street Journal, September 22, and October 6 and 14, 1958. Comparable advertisements 
attacking Proposition 18 but not mentioning Reuther were placed in the metropolitan 
press by an organization entitled: “Dollars for Voluntary Unionism,” 4536 Wilshire 
Blvd., Los Angeles 5. One, entitled “Why Are The Union Bosses So Afraid of Proposi- 
tion 18?” appeared in the Los Angeles Times, September 28, 1958. 

“Los Angeles Times, October 29, 1958. One of the “adopted authors” sanctioned the 
letter in Los Angeles ex post facto. Democratic leaders charged a clear violation of the 
Elections Code. A similar Knight project in Long Beach came to a humorous end. Be— 
tween 70,000 and 100,000 envelopes, carrying the return address of the Democratic 
party headquarters, were mistakenly delivered by the printer to that address and 
Democratic party workers refused to relinquish them to Republican headquarters on 
the supposition that a fraud was being committed. 
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1936, and a Republican in 1948, was distributed at the convention. The 
title and other matter in the publication was interpreted by Christopher as 
reflecting upon his Greek ancestry and caused him to state: “Yes, I am of 
Greek descent and when the ancestors of the gentleman who disparages 
me were but savages in a cave, mine were preaching doctrines of culture in 
the shadows of the parthenon.” *¢ 

In the major races the Republicans employed “Compare The Record” 
fly sheets, placing their candidates in a favorable light in contrast with the 
opposition. The “selective evidence” technique employed extensive listing 
of detail on the one hand and a bare outline of the Democrat’s record on 
the other; concentration on Republican war records and particularly 
patriotic group membership; contrast of religious affiliation; conservative 
versus liberal organizational affiliation; extensive quotations favorable to 
the Republican and extremely rude and derogatory remarks about the op- 
ponent; citations to the People’s World (Communist party paper), referring 
only to the activities of the Democrat; a positive statement of the construc- 
tive stand on public issues by the Republican, contrasted with sly innuendo, 
patent misrepresentation, or quotations taken out of context to represent 
the Democrat.*” 

One of the insidious aspects of the type of smear literature used in 
California, is the elaborate network of rationalizations constructed to isolate 
the candidate from any personal involvement in the event. Candidates 
plead complete innocence of what is done on their behalf. Knowland, for 
instance, apparently felt no responsibility for the distribution of either the 
Kamp pamphlet, or the letter attacking Knight authored by his wife. 

There is some doubt about how much of the problem originates with the 
public relations campaign firms who accept a retainer fee to win an election. 
It may be established that the greater the odds, the more vicious the attack. 
Another facet of the problem, of course, is the lack of a sense of responsi- 
bility on the part of the party personnel who aid and abet these practices. 
No one had been able to measure the public’s capacity to tolerate such 
chicanery, or to determine whether any net advantage accrues to the user. 
The Democrats in California used the most reprehensible examples of such 
literature to solicit campaign contributions. 


“Knight advisers decided almost immediately that the pamphlet was creating an adverse 
impression and made a valiant effort to destroy all copies that could be retrieved. The 
convention was held in March, 1958. 


“ Two of the better examples of this type of smear literature: the contrast between Hillings 
(R) and Mosk (D) in the attorney general race and Trenham (R) and Richards (D) in 
the state senatorial contest in Los Angeles County. The latter was “Prepared by 
Research Committee, Los Angeles County Federation of Republican Women,” 914 
South Olive St., Los Angeles 15, California. 
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Campaign financing 

Political campaigning in California is becoming more expensive as the 
electorate increases in size, the cost of using communication media grows, 
and the practice of retaining professional public relations firms for substan- 
tial fees becomes widespread. All candidates are required to file statements 
of campaign receipts and expenditures with the Secretary of State. Under a 
ruling by the Attorney General, however, it is unnecessary to match contri- 
butions with the names of the donors. Thus a major contributor may hide 
behind the relative anonymity of a legal ruling or merge his offering with 
the report of a committee carrying a meaningless or intentionally misleading 
title. Many of the records are obviously incomplete and it is an accepted 
fact of political life that the sums listed are only the token manifestations 
of a vast but indeterminate amount of money.** 

Each gubernatorial candidate spent well over $1,000,000 in the primary 
and general elections; the aspirants for the six state-wide offices together, 
over $1,500,000 in the general election; and the adversaries on Propositions 
16, 17, and 18 alone, nearly $6,000,000. Brown listed a surplus of $48,087.40, 
while Knowland sustained a deficit of $35,899.98, lending credence to the 
strong supposition that his campaign suffered from insufficient funds, while 
Brown enjoyed substantial Republican support.*® 

The total expenditure against Proposition 18 was $2,556,037.31. Or- 
ganized labor financed the campaign to defeat the measure. The largest 
contributions were the $828,107.42 reported by the California State Federa- 
tion of Labor “Right-to-Work” Defense Fund, and $587,840.21 spent by the 
Los Angeles County Labor “Save Our State” Committee. Business interests 
sponsoring the initiative reported $954,389.73. The largest sum of $549,- 
918.26 was expended through the Fund for the Adoption of a Measure 
Providing for Voluntary Unionism, in Los Angeles. 

The diversionary effect of Proposition 17 in attracting Republican candi- 
date-money or funds which might have supported the “right-to-work”’ issue, 
is exemplified in the $500,189.25 collected to defeat the tax measure. Major 
contributors included the Southern Pacific Railroad, $43,000; Pacific Tele- 
phone and Telegraph, $30,000; Los Angeles Clearing House Association, 
$22,000; and the Southern California Gas Company, $8,000 (the figures are 


“ The data on campaign finance were obtained from the Archives List of the Secretary of 
State, supplemented by personal spot-checking of the appropriate individual reports 
between January 2 and 6, 1959, by Legislative Intern Jack Smart in Sacramento, and 
U.S.C. Teaching Fellow Charles Mayo in Los Angeles. Copies of the reports are also 
available in San Francisco. 


“For Brown: receipts, primary, $415,078.23; expenditures, $402,391.56; receipts, general, 
$825,265.30; expenditures, $789,864.57. For Knowland: receipts, primary, $575,092.48; 
expenditures $546,170.87; receipts, general, $851,177.67; expenditures, $915,999.26. 
Funds were solicited on behalf of Knowland from 700 New Jersey Republicans, by 
Raymond Bateman, public relations consultant for Johnson and Johnson Co. The 
drive in late September asked donors for “$100 or less.” 
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approximate). The labor sponsors deemed it necessary to invest only 
$135,000, which probably did little more than place the initiative on the 
ballot. 

Citizens United Against Taxing Schools expended $1,340,817.80 in op- 
posing the undercollegiate school tax, Proposition 16, in comparison with 
the $471,635.02 spent by Californians for Public Schools, the principal spon- 
sor of the initiative. Contributors of over $100,000 to the negative side in- 
cluded individual members of 199 California Councils of the Knights of 
Columbus, who were arrayed against most of the Masonic Scottish Rite 
Lodges in the state. The well-known political campaign firm of Baus and 
Ross handled the “No” side for a fee of $25,946.46. 

The most expensive single congressional race, costing $30,931.75, was 
run by Republican Prescott O. Lieberg, unsuccessful candidate in the 
Twenty-fifth District. Close behind came two more Republicans, William 
S. Mailliard in the Fourth District, $27,969.72, and Edgar W. Hiestand in 
the Twenty-first District, $27,967.58, both of whom won. At the end of 
the list was successful Democratic incumbent John E. Moss of the Third 
District who declared $121.54.5° 

The Democrats in California did not “surfboard in” on a national tide 
running for their party. The victory represented the culmination of several 
developments transpiring within the political environment of the state. The 
party and its auxiliaries have been revitalized with intelligent leadership, 
acceptable candidates, adequate financing, and a program which has rallied 
the support of its own majority in the electorate. The extent of the Demo- 
cratic victory would have been measurably lessened had not the voters been 
excited by the interest-group battle over the issues on the ballot and had the 
Republican party chosen some other time to solve the problem of organiza- 
tional leadership. 

While the Democrats are on trial in state politics for the first time in 
this century, the Republicans have apparently resolved their dilemma. 
Vice President Richard Nixon has practically taken over the state-wide 
party organization and its several key auxiliaries. He enjoys virtually “con- 
sensus support” from the liberal and conservative wings of his party, includ- 
ing indispensable financial and press resources. With the effective im- 
mobilization of his two principal competitors, he has set a dead-reckoning 
course for the Republican presidential nomination in 1960. 


* An interesting analysis taken from data supplied by the California Poll of October 2, 


1958, indicates the choice of the voters who had made their decision by that date for 
the two gubernatorial candidates according to psychological class affiliation: 


Upper class Middle Working 
Knowland 41% 21% 
59% 79% 





THE 1958 ELECTION IN COLORADO 


Curtis MARTIN 
University of Colorado 


HERE WERE NO CONTESTS for the United States Senate in 

Colorado in 1958. All state-wide offices were filled (the winners 

to hold office for four-year terms for the first time in the history of 
Colorado) and the state’s four congressional seats were at stake. 

Approximately 550,000 votes were cast in the gubernatorial election, a 
record for an off-year election. In the race for Congress, two incumbent 
Democrats were easily re-elected. One incumbent Republican was re-elected 
by a margin of only 543 votes, and a Democratic candidate captured a seat 
in a traditionally Republican district where the GOP incumbent had retired 
after eighteen years in office. 

Only one Republican was elected to a state-wide office. The Democrats 
took from Republican incumbents the lieutenant governorship, a seat on the 
University of Colorado Board of Regents, and two seats on the State Board 
of Education. On the other hand, no state-wide offices held by Democrats 
were lost to Republicans. The GOP lost one seat in the state Senate and 
six seats in the House of Representatives. At the county level, the Demo- 
crats won thirty-five offices previously held by the GOP. 

There were four major issues in the 1958 campaign in Colorado. The 
most widely discussed question was the so-called “right-to-work” amend- 
ment. As in other states, this issue was highly controversial. At their state 
convention the Democrats took a strong stand against the amendment. The 
Republicans, at their convention, took no stand whatsoever on the issue. 
Subsequently, the Republican organization in Denver County took a formal 
stand in favor of the measure. Several Republicans seeking state office took 
a strong stand against “right-to-work,” among them the GOP candidate for 
governor and the incumbent candidate for attorney general. The latter was 
the only Republican to win a state-wide office in the Democratic sweep. 
The “right-to-work” amendment was defeated in Colorado by a ratio of 
approximately three to two. 

Soon after his election to office in March, 1958, the new state chairman 
of the Republican party, Richard Shaw, strongly criticized the “big labor 
bosses” who he said were dominating, if not running, the Democratic party 
in Colorado and elsewhere. The press immediately gave headlines to this 
charge, and the general impression was created that Shaw and the Republi- 
can party were opposed to labor unions, and by implication, to the work- 
ingman. Shaw made valiant efforts to distinguish between his opposition 
to “big labor bosses” and his support of the unions and the workingman, but 
he discovered that this distinction is hard to maintain in a public debate — 
especially when public opinion is already preconditioned to the notion that 
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the Republican party and its leaders may not be wholeheartedly behind the 
unions. Various actions taken by GOP candidates and party leaders created 
much confusion in the minds of the voters as to the true stand of the 
Republican party on the labor issue. This confusion afforded ample op- 
portunities for the Democrats to discredit the GOP among working people. 

The second major issue was that of state finances. During the previous 
two years Governor McNichols had initiated certain “fiscal management” 
policies whereby the budget of Colorado could be expanded without im- 
mediately raising new revenue. These policies had been dubbed “golden 
gimmicks” by the press and had received much publicity. The GOP candi- 
date for governor, Palmer Burch, had developed a reputation during many 
years of service in the Colordo legislature as a fiscal expert. His finger-tip 
knowledge of state finances had been widely heralded by politicians and 
newspapers alike. It was inevitable that Burch would make state finances 
his major point of attack and he raised few other issues during his cam- 
paign. However, the complex figures and intricate descriptions concerning 
monetary matters that he presented held little interest for the voters and 
the issue of state finances certainly did not “catch fire.” 

Secretary Benson’s farm policies were not emphasized to as great an 
extent in 1958 as they had been in previous elections. However, there was 
a considerable amount of underlying antipathy to some of the policies and 
a great deal of personal dislike among farmers for Benson himself. Al- 
though farmers generally were prosperous in Colorado, potato farmers 
were unhappy because of low prices. Apparently the latter group voted 
fairly strongly against the Republicans. During the summer, eastern Colo- 
rado farm areas suffered a rather severe grasshopper infestation. Governor 
McNichols immediately flew to Washington, requested disaster status for 
Colorado, and appealed for a ten million dollar fund to fight the grass- 
hoppers. This dramatic action evoked numerous headlines and when the 
Eisenhower Administration turned down both of the Governor’s requests, 
some farmers and other voters were made unhappy. As one leading Demo- 
crat put it, “Republicans and grasshoppers beat the GOP —pnot the 
Democrats.” 

The most exciting issue of the campaign arose in the Second Congres- 
sional District. There the Republican candidate, John Mackie, about ten 
days before election day charged that his Democratic opponent, Byron 
Johnson, was not qualified to vote on defense measures that would come 
before Congress because he was a pacifist. Johnson readily admitted that he 
was a pacifist and stated that he would not bear arms himself, but said that 
as a member of Congress he would vote both for reasonable defense ap- 
propriations and to declare war if the United States were attacked. The 
pacifist charge immediately gained and held the headlines. Apparently, 
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many voters were interested in the issue, although indications are that some 
persons had only the vaguest notion of what a pacifist is. A number of 
ministers rather severely criticized Mackie in their pulpits on the following 
Sundays. It was assumed by many political experts that the pacifist charge 
would hurt Johnson considerably, particularly among veterans. Perhaps 
Mackie’s timing was bad: had he waited until two or three days before the 
election to level his charge, there would not have been time for a reaction 
to set in and for ministers and others to leap to the support of Johnson. 
At any rate, Democrat Johnson won — with a majority of approximately 
15,000 votes in a race that had been deemed to be very close two weeks be- 
fore the election and in a district where the Democrats had not held the 
congressional seat for eighteen years. 

A number of national leaders of the Republican party appeared in 
Colorado during the campaign. Chairman Meade Alcorn spoke at the state 
convention and received a fair amount of publicity. Interior Secretary Fred 
Seaton spoke at the Denver airport between planes and perhaps helped the 
Republican incumbent in the Third Congressional District when he argued 
strongly that the Fryingpan—Arkansas Project had failed because of lack of 
Democratic support in Congress, citing in particular the opposition of Con- 
gressman Engle of California. President Eisenhower visited the state dur- 
ing October, but because of an apparent lack of communication be- 
tween local Republican leaders and those conducting the President’s sup- 
posedly political tour, his arrival at the Denver airport was turned into a 
complete fiasco insofar as the Republican party was concerned. The Demo- 
cratic Governor of the state was the first to greet the President and thor- 
oughly monopolized his time. Most of the newspaper and TV pictures that 
were taken were of the President with the Governor and his family, rather 
than with Republican leaders. In the meantime, the Republicans, some 
3,000 strong, who had come to welcome him waited on the side lines. The 
President then hurried away and was not thereafter available for any really 
significant Republican publicity. The newspaper reporters and others, of 
course, had a great deal of fun out of this situation. The President directly 
endorsed only one Colorado candidate for office (a young man who lived 
near the home of the President’s mother-in-law in Denver), who was run- 
ning for the state legislature. He was not elected. Vice President Nixon’s 
visit was much more effectively organized and his televised speech was 
direct and hard-hitting, but it was on the air late in the evening and various 
polls indicated that not many persons watched the performance. 

Various Democratic leaders, including Senators Kennedy and Kefauver, 
visited Colorado. These visits did not create any particular stir of excite- 
ment and appear to have been insignificant, except for the specific endorse- 
ments given to certain candidates for Congress. 
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Arguments concerning the availability of campaign funds were kicked 
about a great deal during the campaign. The Republicans contended that 
they had very little money and charged that the labor unions were making 
available huge sums to the Democrats. It appears to be a fact that the 
Republicans were very short of campaign funds. There are several reasons 
for this. Those persons who traditionally have contributed the largest 
amounts to the Republican party, both at the national level and in Colo- 
rado, seem to have kept their checkbooks shut partly because they were 
disappointed by the Eisenhower Administration’s deficit budgets. Further- 
more, the national “right-to-work” committee cornered a large share of 
normally Republican money; and some traditionally Republican money ap- 
pears to have gone to help sponsor the programs of Joseph P. Kamp and simi- 
lar extremists. Also, a defeatist attitude prevailed among many Republicans 
when the press and the polls predicted losses for the GOP. The Sherman 
Adams affair also caused many businessmen to be reluctant to contribute 
to the GOP campaign chest. Nor was there an effective organization for 
collecting funds. 

There were many reasons for the Democratic victory in Colorado in 
1958. The most basic factor was the strong Democratic tide that rolled 
across the entire United States. The specific causes of this tide that seem 
to have been prevalent elsewhere were also to be noted in Colorado. The 
recession hurt the GOP. The unfavorable image of the Republican party 
that exists, namely, that it is the party of big business and the “big guy,” 
rather than of the “little man,” certainly did not aid the Republican cause. 
Also, there seems to have been a lack of confidence in the Eisenhower- 
Dulles foreign policies, especially since the launching of the Russian Sput- 
nik. The President’s actions with respect to Lebanon and Quemoy did not 
create happiness or confidence on the part of many voters. The shortage 
of campaign funds definitely hurt the Republican chances. The fact that 
there are almost twice as many registered Democrats in the state as there 
are Republicans is an obvious factor. Most significant of all, the reaction 
against the “right-to-work” amendment brought out a large number of voters 
who might not otherwise have been interested in the election, and they 
voted against most Republicans for good measure. 

There is no doubt that labor was much more effective in the 1958 cam- 
paign in Colorado than ever before. The existence of the “right-to-work” 
amendment gave the unions a good handle. Furthermore, the unions were 
well organized politically in many precincts in the state. The registration 
drives and door-bell-ringing efforts were very effective. Whatever validity 
there may be to the Republican charges that great sums of union money 
were used for the Democrats, it is quite clear that the unions furnished 
them with something even more important than money, namely, man 
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power. It may be, too, that many allied groups such as the old-age pen- 
sioners were influenced to vote against the Republican party as a by-product 
of union propaganda against the GOP. 

In Colorado an interesting and significant alliance has been developing 
between the unions and the farmers. The leaders of the Colorado Labor 
Council and the Rocky Mountain Farmers Union are working together in 
election campaigns and in the legislature, almost always with the Demo- 
cratic party. As Harmon Kallman has pointed out, this informal part- 
nership helped to smash the “right-to-work” amendment, beating the 
proposal in a number of staunchly conservative counties; helped to elect 
a pacifist college professor to Congress in a “safe” Republican district; 
helped win the state chairmanship of the Democratic party for Robert 
Crites, a Farmers Union stalwart; helped pass the grasshopper control bill 
during the summer of 1958; helped pass the strong state civil rights bill 
in 1957, extending the power of the Anti-Discrimination Commission into 
private employment; and helped keep a rural-slanted legislative reappor- 
tionment proposal off the ballot in 1958 despite the fact that only the 
Farmers Union among rural groups opposed it. Nothing comparable to the 
present farmer-labor tie-up has existed in Colorado since the days of the 
Populist movement in the 1890s. 

As Kallman points out, many things have brought the two groups to- 
gether, for example, a common opposition to the Benson farm policies; the 
recent recession, the high cost of living, and the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion’s policies on natural resources, especially public power. Other more 
basic causes of the partnership are a shared “philosophical orientation,” and, 
according to George Cavendar, President of the Colorado Labor Council, 
AFL-CIO, the fact that the two groups “happen to think alike on high- 
ways, institutions, colleges, schools, taxation and many other broad areas 
of legislation.” 

The objective of the alliance, according to its leaders, is to fight “mid- 
dlemen and monopolists” and industrial and farm groups with a conserva- 
tive philosophy, notably the Colorado Farm Bureau and the Colorado 
Manufacturers Association. Apparently, there is no formal and binding 
agreement between the groups. Instead, the effectiveness of the alliance 
comes from the fact that eight members of the National Farmers Union 
and of organized labor are members of the legislative body and in several in- 
stances are chairmen of important committees. Definitely they are not 
stooges, but they do have an orientation similar to that of the farm and 
labor groups to which they belong. This alliance bodes no good for the 
Republican party of Colorado. 

The Democrats in Colorado have for several years been better organized 
at the state level and in more counties and precincts than have the Republi- 
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cans. Campaigning today is a year-round job and the Democrats with a 
paid, full-time state chairman (or executive director) have been in a better 
position than the Republicans (non-paid and part-time) to work effectively 
throughout the off season as well as during the period just prior to elections. 
Surveys indicate that GOP workers did not appear in doorways in from 
60 to 80 per cent of the precincts in some highly important areas. Not only 
was there a lack of effective GOP organization and money, but as one lead- 
ing Republican stated, there were in his party “too many chiefs and not 
enough Indians.” Furthermore, many Republican candidates simply criti- 
cized the Democrats instead of presenting positive programs of their own. 

The two leading newspapers in the state are self-styled Independent- 
Republican, but in the case of the largest (Denver Post), especially, its 
long-standing attacks upon Old Guard Republicans have no doubt helped 
the Democrats considerably. The GOP in Colorado has vigorously pro- 
tested during recent years against the treatment it receives at the hands of 
the press. The party leaders seem to be convinced that their only real 
difficulty lies in the fact that they are not getting the Republican story across 
to the people. Locally, it is true that they are not accomplishing this, but 
the more fundamental question is: if this story were put across to the 
people, would it win votes? 

The causes of the Republican defeat in 1958 have been very well sum- 
marized by Mrs. Mildred Cresswell, state Republican vice-chairman. “A 
ghost rode with us [the GOP] throughout the campaign —the ghost of 
vague fear.” She lists a number of fears: fear of the “right-to-work” amend- 
ment; fear on the part of farmers of future Republican policies affecting 
prices; fears resulting from the recession (although not many persons in 
Colorado were hurt by the recession, many were, says Mrs. Cresswell, “just 
a little uneasy, just a little uneasy”); fear of Russia enhanced by the Sput- 
niks; and fears about the President’s ability and inclination to lead the 
country wisely and well, as exemplified by the Adams—Goldfine case and 
Lebanon and Quemoy. 

The 1958 election has been the most thoroughly analyzed non-presi- 
dential election of recent political history in Colorado as well as nationally. 
Why has so much attention been focused on it? There are several reasons: 
the extraordinary size and definiteness of the Democratic sweep; the poten- 
tial relationship between the outcome of this election and the change that 
will take place in the presidency in 1960; an unarticulated feeling on all 
sides that history was made on November 4, insofar as the future of the 
two major parties is concerned. 

The results of the 1958 election have little meaning unless they are 
viewed within the context of certain long-term developments that have 
been evolving for a generation or more. In the first place, general elections 
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in the United States, even off-year, non-presidential elections, are in- 
fluenced by two kinds of factors: (1) local issues and personalities, and (2) 
voter reaction to national issues. Time was when local issues and person- 
alities completely dominated off-year elections, but perhaps this is changing. 
For example, two weeks before the election the national polls were in agree- 
ment that “keeping the peace” was the most important issue in the minds 
of the voters, followed by integration, the high cost of living, and unemploy- 
ment. These are hardly local issues in the old-fashioned sense of the term. 

This off-year interest in non-local issues helps to explain several of the 
unexpected results recorded in 1958, including, perhaps, the result of the 
Johnson—Mackie contest in the Second Congressional District of Colorado. 
It would be nonsense to contend that local issues, personalities, and the 
status of local party organization no longer are significant in off-year elec- 
tions. Far from it. But it does seem that the American people are today giv- 
ing much more attention to the great national problems than in the past. 
It appears that there is a widespread recognition, often below the level of 
consciousness, of the fundamental interdependence of local and national 
and international problems. As this realization develops, we can expect a 
revolution in the practice of American politics. This condition may change 
the character of our politics more than anything that has happened since 
the Civil War. 

A second long-range factor is indicated by the statement that the 
Democrats did not win the 1958 election; instead, the Republicans com- 
mitted political suicide. This was most clearly the case in California, but it 
was generally true across the nation and in Colorado. In this connection, 
the most damaging condition was the basic split within the Republican 
party between those who want the party to rest on conservative principles, 
and those who want the party to be middle-of-the-road, or even more 
liberal than this. The significant thing is the impact of this situation upon 
the grass-roots organization and workers of the party, not upon the voters 
generally. When the working politicians who run a party are strongly and 
bitterly divided about the principles that the party should support, inevit- 
ably the party organization will suffer and, in addition, the voters will not 
be clear as to the party’s objectives. This kind of problem is at the root 
of the Republican failures to win elections during the past twenty years. 
It must be resolved if the GOP is to survive. In 1958, the ill effects of this 
conservative-liberal split hurt the Republicans in California, Ohio, New 
Jersey, and Colorado, to mention only a few places. The “right-to-work” 
schemes brought the division in the Republican party to the surface very 
clearly in Colorado. 

The most significant general factor affecting voters adversely in 1958, 
insofar as the Republican party was concerned, was the reaction of the 
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voters to the apparently aimless drift of the ship of state in both foreign and 
domestic affairs. The President has not practiced the leadership that the 
voters expect and want, however unconsciously. Above all, a party and a 
politician must present a clear, definite, and, ordinarily, a simple image to 
the people. This the GOP has failed to do for at least a generation, and 
President Eisenhower has further compounded the confusion. The Presi- 
dent has also failed to build the Republican party into a strong and 
smoothly operating organization by his practice of trying to be above the 
use of patronage for party purposes, and by attempting to be “above politics.” 
The fiasco at the Denver airport during the campaign is symptomatic. 

On the other side of the fence, the Democratic party is as divided as 
the Republican, if not more so. But the Democrats have had the ad- 
vantage during the last six years of being out of the presidency so their split 
doesn’t show as plainly or as distractingly. In addition, the Democrats have 
been more successful at creating an image of themselves as the party of the 
common man. And in elections where numbers alone count, the GOP 
suffers because of the inescapable fact that there are more “common” voters 
than there are uncommon voters. 

Only a very naive person would contend that the voters have con- 
sciously analyzed all of these things. That is not the point, of course. The 
point is that over the period of a generation, and particularly during the 
last six years, certain vague feelings and conclusions have evolved in the 
minds of millions of voters — and these conclusions have not been favor- 
able to the Republican party. 





THE 1958 ELECTION IN IDAHO 


Boyrp A. MarTIN 
University of Idaho 


ITH THE EXCEPTIONS of 1892 and 1896, Idaho has voted 

\ ) with the rest of the country. The elections of 1958 followed 

this pattern. In 1958 Idaho voters defeated a “right-to-work” 

initiative, sent Democrats to all state-wide elected posts except the gov- 

ernorship, gave the Democrats control of the Senate and the House, and 

re-elected Gracie Pfost on the Democratic ticket from the First Congres- 

sional District. Only Governor Robert E. Smylie and Representative Hamer 

Budge, from the Second Congressional District, survived the Democratic 
sweep.? 

The major issues of the campaign were the “right-to-work” initiative, the 
gambling by local option stand taken by Senator A. M. Derr, Democratic 
candidate for governor, the increasing problem of mounting costs of govern- 
ment and the inadequate revenue system, the recession, the alleged lack 
of leadership on the part of President Dwight Eisenhower, and the fact that 
a minority candidate for governor could get the nomination in the direct 
primary by polling only 34.5 per cent of the vote from among four candi- 
dates. Of these, the “right-to-work” initiative and legalized gambling 
dominated the campaign. 

With the exception of A. M. Derr’s campaign in favor of legalized 
gambling, the whole state-wide contest was colorless. Derr entered the 
direct primary against three candidates, two of whom were seasoned and 
tried politicians. Max Hansen was an experienced legislator and John 
Glasby was the former chairman of the Democratic State Central Com- 
mittee. These two candidates enjoyed the endorsement of many ranking 
party members. However, neither waged an effective campaign nor took 
strong stands on major issues. On the contrary, Derr came out positively for 
legalized gambling by local option. In addition, Derr gave considerable color 
to the whole campaign by his frankness and his unique personality. He 
maintained that the state could raise enough money from taxes levied 
against legalized gambling to cover the increasing costs of government. In 
the primary, Glasby and Hansen opposed gambling and in the general elec- 
tion campaign Governor Smylie not only opposed gambling but maintained 


1 The votes for major offices and the initiative were as follows: 


Governor Congressman, Ist District 
A. M. Derr (D) 117,236 Gracie Pfost (D) 60,083 
Robert E. Smylie (R) 121,810 A. B. Curtis (R) 36,178 
Congressman, 2nd District “Right-to—work” Initiative 


Tim Brennan (D) 64,214 For 118,718 
Hamer Budge (R) 78,553 Against 121,790 
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it would cost more to police gamblers and racketeers than the revenue 
from taxes on gambling would produce. Derr won the nomination over 
Hansen by 122 votes. 

Derr assumed his victory was a mandate to stand for gambling even 
though the Democratic platform failed to mention the issue and though his 
opponents, who opposed gambling, polled 65.5 per cent of the vote in the 
direct primary. Naturally, all organizations such as the Allied Civic Forces, 
various church groups, and individuals who object to gambling on moral or 
religious grounds opposed him. However, his support in the primary and 
the general election was a great surprise to many. He lost by 4,574 votes. 
His strength can be explained in part, at least, because he stood for some- 
thing and because many taxpayers hoped to shift part of the burden of 
taxation to the gambling interests. 

There was some raiding in the primary. Derr carried 440 more votes 
in traditionally Republican Ada County than Governor Smylie, and from 
100 to 1,700 more votes than other Democrats on the ticket. Derr suffered 
in the general election from the lack of support from the only daily inde- 
pendent Democratic paper in the state, the Lewiston Morning Tribune. 
This paper took no stand on the gubernatorial election, without doubt due 
to the fact that Smylie had been instrumental in the reopening of Lewis— 
Clark Normal School located at Lewiston. Derr carried Nez Perce County 
by 132 votes while W. E. Drevlow, Democratic candidate for lieutenant 
governor, carried it by 3,700 and Ruth Moon, Democratic candidate for 
state treasurer, carried it by 3,955. 

Derr’s stand on gambling did cause considerable dissension within the 
ranks of his party. He had obviously hoped that the local-option phase of 
his stand would permit local candidates to oppose gambling and still sup- 
port him. This device aided the local candidates but did not win sufficient 
Democratic support for Derr. Just too many Democrats and Republicans 
opposed gambling. In the absence of this issue, almost any Democratic 
candidate could have won. 

The “right-to-work” initiative was sponsored by a committee consisting 
largely of farmers and businessmen. The committee organized the state and 
carried its program to the public through all means of mass communication 
media. An army of speakers covered the state. The campaign was well 
financed. Organized labor and most Democrats furnished the opposition. 
The balance of power, however, in a very close election, was maintained by 
the Idaho Daily Statesman, which vigorously opposed the measure. 

The rest of the campaign was quiet and uneventful. Each party used its 
United States Senator — Henry Dworshak (R) and Frank Church (D) — 
for campaign support. Tim Brennan, Democratic candidate for Congress 
from the Second District, attacked Hamer Budge for failing to support the 
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Burns Creek Dam project and for “giving our natural resources to private 
industry.” A. B. Curtis, striving to unseat Gracie Pfost in the First District, 
stood for “needed” reclamation projects, states’ rights, and lower taxes, and 
opposed duplication in government. Gracie Pfost carried on her usual 
individual, person-to-person campaign. She pointed to the accomplish- 
ments of the Democratic-controlled Congress with such measures as an in- 
creased public works program (which she claimed helped revive the lumber 
market in Idaho), aid to small business, lower interest rates, and the placing 
of the Small Business Administration on a permanent footing. Both parties 
failed to endorse a sales tax and most candidates shied away from it. To 
endorse the sales tax in Idaho has meant political suicide. Derr even 
promised to veto one should it pass the legislature. Numerous county 
groups, especially Democratic groups, passed resolutions decrying the GOP 
farm program. Derr promised to bolster potato prices. 

As usual, there was little co-operation between the state central com- 
mittees and county organizations. In the Democratic party especially, the 
county organizations often went their own way. There was more co-ordi- 
nation among the Republicans, but they obviously were reaching fewer 
people. 

Both parties were financially undernourished, and, as usual, the Demo- 
crats had fewer financial calories than had the Republicans. Where the 
Republicans were aided more by larger business groups, the Democrats also 
received aid in kind from labor-union newspapers and journals as well as 
from the activities of the Political Action Committee of the AFL-CIO. 

The Democrats surprised themselves by making successful inroads in 
traditional Republican areas and in attracting independent and marginal 
voters. For example, Gracie Pfost raised her plurality of 591 in 1952 and 
of 11,196 in 1956 to 23,905; she carried every county in her district, includ- 
ing Canyon, her home county, which she had never carried before. Ruth 
Moon, incumbent state treasurer, the only elected Democrat in the execu- 
tive branch of the government from 1954 to 1958, and the real leader of the 
opposition during this period, carried forty-one of the forty-four counties 
with a plurality of 52,622 votes. She carried the four safest Republican 
counties in the state: Clark, Lincoln, Ada (by 2,873 votes), and Latah. 
Hamer Budge’s plurality of 30,186 in 1956 and of 50,355 in 1952 dropped 
to 14,339. The influence of the Mormon vote was demonstrated by the fact 
that Derr, because of his stand on gambling, only carried two counties in 
southeastern Idaho (Butte and Bannock) where the Mormon population 
is in a large majority, while he carried a total of twenty-four of the forty- 
four counties. He carried sixteen counties north of the Elmore-Camas- 
Blaine-Butte line and four in southwestern Idaho. While Derr lost the 
bulk of the southeastern counties, Arnold Williams, a Mormon, candidate 
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for secretary of state and former governor, carried eleven southeastern coun- 
ties and Ruth Moon carried all but three. In addition, the Democrats made 
substantial inroads in gaining new seats in the legislature. For the first 
time since 1941 they won control of both houses by raising their strength 
to 28 to 16 (from 25 to 19) in the Senate, and in the House, to 35 to 24 
(from 23 to 36). 

One of the amazing results of the election was the doubtful victory of 
Governor Smylie when the Democrats won all the other state-wide elected 
offices, including the lieutenant governorship. John Corlett, political writer 
for the Idaho Daily Statesman, called Smylie “Idaho’s captive governor” 
because President Eisenhower dare not appoint him to a federal post with- 
out surrendering the governorship of the state to the Democrats. 

The election results pose two major questions concerning the future of 
Idaho’s parties. The Republicans still face the problem of deciding whether 
or not the party is going to be liberal or conservative. The Democrats face 
the problem of greatly increased responsibility, which they have not assumed 
on such a scale in many years. 





THE 1958 ELECTION IN MONTANA 


Tuomas PAYNE 
Montana State University 


ONTANA VOTERS expressed a clear preference for the Demo- 
cratic party at the polls on November 4, 1958. They endorsed 
the re-election bids of three of the state’s four-member Demo- 

cratic congressional delegation. While Democrats were sweeping to victory 
in all other state-wide contests, Montanans chose a legislature whose com- 
position, in both houses, is Democratic by a ratio of approximately two to 
one. Moreover, for the first time in history the Democrats have main- 
tained control of both houses of the Legislative Assembly for two successive 
bienniums. 

A turnout of 229,483 * of the electorate voted in contests involving the 
choice of one United States senator, two congressmen, two members of the 
nonpartisan state Supreme Court, two seats on the Railroad and Public 
Service Commission, twenty-nine of the fifty-six state Senate seats, and all 
of the ninety-four seats in the state House of Representatives. They 
also voted on one proposed amendment to the state constitution and two 
legislative measures submitted as popular referenda, as well as for numerous 
candidates for county offices. The turnout percentage, 75.1 per cent of the 
registered voters, was the lowest in a general election since 1950.2 The ab- 
sence of any close contests, a feature of previous elections, as well as the 
expectancy of Democratic victory contributed to voter apathy in 1958. 

The outcome of the major election contests was easily predictable, al- 
though the size of their majorities exceeded all but the most optimistic 
Democratic forecasts. Democratic Senator Mike Mansfield was elected to a 
second term over the token opposition of Lou W. Welch by a record margin 
of 120,337. Meanwhile, Democratic incumbents retained both of Mon- 
tana’s House seats as Lee Metcalf of the First District defeated Mrs. Jean 
Walterskirchen by a substantial 38,475 votes, while LeRoy Anderson gained 
a firmer grasp on the Second District by defeating Ashton Jones by a sizable 
28,507 votes. Democrats completed a sweep of major contests by capturing 
both seats on the Railroad and Public Service Commission. In the 1959 
Legislative Assembly the Democrats will have 65 per cent of the House 
seats and 68 per cent of the Senate seats, their highest percentage since the 
1930’s.* The three measures on the ballot, a constitutional amendment and 


* All returns are complete and official. 

* But it was higher than the 50.2 per cent of the electorate who voted in the primary. 

* The Republicans fared slightly better at the county level. Of 455 offices at stake in Mon- 
tana’s fifty-six counties, Republicans won 191, or 42 per cent, to 264, or 58 per cent 
for the Democrats. Republicans made their best showing in sheriff races, winning 26 
of 55 posts at stake for their best percentage, 47.3. Even these results offered them 
little encouragement for Republicans customarily have done well as the county level 
in Montana. 
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two referenda, were successful. One of the referenda, authorizing a ten- 
year extension of a six-mill property tax levy which provides nearly 30 per 
cent of the revenue for operating the state’s greater university system, pre- 
vailed by a thin margin of 5,249 votes. 

The 1958 campaign in Montana was quiet and unspectacular. The 
state’s economy, harder hit by the recession than the country’s as a whole, 
was recovering. Unemployment was down compared with late 1957 and 
early 1958. Farm income, which had been declining moderately since 1953, 
had gained markedly in 1957 over 1956, compensating for the generally un- 
satisfactory position of mining and lumbering in the same period. There 
were, of course, references to the “recession” in the 1958 campaign, but 
economic factors played only a minor part in the campaign. 

The Republican cause in Montana received limited support from out- 
side. Secretary of Interior Fred Seaton made campaign stops at Billings, 
Great Falls, and Missoula on his western tour for his party. Vice President 
Nixon made a single, brief, airport appearance in Billings. The Republican 
candidates received only perfunctory assistance from Republican Governor 
Aronson who found little time to aid his party’s cause. Democratic candi- 
dates, at no time in trouble, found it unnecessary to summon outside assist- 
ance. Senator James E. Murray, whose present term expires in 1960, helped 
with his party’s campaign at major points in the state. 

Foreign policy was not an important issue in the campaign. Senator 
Mansfield, who speaks for the Montana delegation on foreign affairs, laid 
down a line generally close to the Eisenhower—Dulles position. He insisted 
repeatedly on America’s unity behind President Eisenhower’s leadership in 
foreign policy. Indeed, it could be argued that Republican candidates in 
Montana were more critical of Republican foreign policy than were Demo- 
crats. A proposed initiative measure providing for a “right-to-work” law 
failed to secure the required percentage of signatures on the petition and did 
not get on the ballot. Neither party endorsed it. 

In the Senate race, popular Democratic Senator Mike Mansfield, com- 
pleting a first term of considerable distinction, sought a second term. He 
was opposed by Lou W. Welch, a thirty-one-year-old Anaconda smelter- 
man with one previous unsuccessful primary race* as his only political ex- 
perience. The fact that Welch was the Republican nominee at all is 
indicative of the party’s 1958 candidate impoverishment; an unsuccessful 
attempt by Republican National Committeeman Wellington D. Rankin to 
induce former Democratic Senator Burton K. Wheeler to run in 1958 on 
the Republican ticket against Mansfield was a tacit admission of bankruptcy. 

Welch sought during the campaign to place the blame for America’s 


“In this race he finished last in a field of four seeking the 1956 Republican nomination for 
Congress in the First District. 
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foreign policy failures in the Orient on Mansfield. He also advocated cur- 
tailment of foreign aid and the curbing of the Supreme Court’s power of 
judicial review. Mansfield ignored Welch entirely, and campaigned on a 
broadly bipartisan plane, often praising the Eisenhower—Dulles foreign 
policy while criticizing some Republican domestic policies. Mansfield won 
re-election by a larger percentage of the popular vote (76.2 per cent) than 
any other Democratic senator outside of the South. He carried all fifty-six 
counties and his percentage of the popular vote exceeded that of any 
previous successful Montana senatorial candidate, surpassing even Wheeler’s 
1940 winning percentage. 

In the First Congressional District incumbent Democrat Lee Metcalf 
was challenged by Republican Mrs. Jean Walterskirchen, a Missoula grand- 
mother, who is active in Republican Women’s Club work. During his three 
terms in Congress, Metcalf had built up a reputation as a strong friend of 
conservation and had consistently supported the wishes of labor and farm 
groups. Mrs. Walterskirchen, the underdog in this uneven competition, 
struck out at the United Nations, proposing its abolishment and describing 
the United Nations building as a “monument to folly,” attacked excessive 
government spending, and asserted that the great issue of 1958 was “free- 
dom.” Congressman Metcalf ignored Mrs. Walterskirchen and conducted a 
campaign stressing his accomplishments for Western Montana. He won 
easily over his dilettante opponent by a better than two-to-one margin. 

In the normally Republican Second Congressional District, incumbent 
Democrat LeRoy Anderson, completing a first term, was opposed by Ashton 
Jones, a Broadus publisher and former chairman (1944-46) of the Republi- 
can State Central Committee. Anderson, who captured his seat by a 
slim majority two years ago from one-time Congressman Orvin Fijare, the 
youthful and politically inept successor to Wesley D’Ewart, fought to 
strengthen his somewhat shaky hold on the district. The controversial 
Yellowtail Dam issue,® in some part responsible for the defeat of Fjare in 
1956, was resurrected in 1958 to the accompanying cacophony of political 
claims and counterclaims iterated by the opposing candidates and their 
supporters. As in 1956, Republicans were blamed, rightly or wrongly, for 
the delay in starting the $100,000,000 project. Anderson effectively attacked 
the Benson farm program, asserting that it was responsible for a decline in 
wheat prices. Jones revealed his conservative Republican leanings in ex- 
pressing concern over the dangers of government centralization and “creep- 
ing socialism.” The size of Anderson’s margin of victory, 28,500 votes, 
indicates how far Republicanism has declined in the Second District since 
1952 when Republican Wesley D’Ewart carried it by better than 35,000 
votes, then exceeding even the Eisenhower lead in that district. 


* See this writer’s “The 1956 Election in Montana,” Western Political Quarterly, X (March, 
1957), 129. 
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An issue regarding the legality of the arrangement of candidates by 
party designation on voting machines developed in Cascade County (Great 
Falls) less than a week before the election and quickly raised doubts as to 
the use of voting machines in the half-dozen Montana counties which cur- 
rently employ them. The issue involved the proper interpretation of the 
state’s 1921 law which requires the arrangement of names of candidates on 
voting machines to resemble the pattern employed on paper ballots as closely 
as possible. Inasmuch as Montana law requires that the paper ballot be of the 
office-group type, the listing of candidates by party designation on voting 
machines provoked the controversy. Two counties, Cascade and Missoula, 
upon advice of their county attorneys, hastily prepared paper ballots to 
avert a possible subsequent invalidation of election results. In Yellowstone 
County (Billings) a court-ordered compromise, whereby the parties’ lists 
of candidates were alternated, was adopted. In the remaining counties, 
despite rumblings of possible litigation, voting machines were used without 
revision and without litigation. 

Montana in 1958 veered sharply and decisively toward the Democratic 
banner. Republicans failed to capture a single major state or national office. 
In seeking an explanation for this Democratic tide, one is led to two propo- 
sitions: (1) Montana’s sensitive political weathervane was performing with 
its usual accuracy in 1958; and (2) the Montana Republican party in 1958 
suffered from an incredible bankruptcy in the candidates it offered the voters 
of the state while the Democrats offered candidates with much greater 
appeal. 

Control of the Montana Democratic party rests firmly in the hands of 
the liberal wing of the party. And the Democrats approach the 1960 guber- 
torial election with several strong contenders for the party’s nomination — 
almost an embarrassment of riches. Moreover, at this writing Senator Mur- 
ray’s Senate seat seems safely anchored on the Democratic side, whether or 
not the senior Senator chooses to run for a fifth term. 

The disastrous rout of the Montana G.O.P. in 1958 is attributable in 
some measure to the quality of the candidates it offered the voters. All 
three of the party’s national candidates followed the ultraconservative, anti- 
internationalist, “creeping socialism” line of the Old Guard. A drastic 
reconstruction of Montana Republicanism along moderate lines is essential 
if that party is to be revived in time to offer more than a token challenge to 
the Democrats in 1960. The most striking lesson to emerge from the 1958 
Montana election is a reaffirmation of the principle that a political party 
that becomes preoccupied with narrowly doctrinaire matters to the exclu- 
sion of concern with the main business of producing winning candidates 
is asking for what it invariably gets — defeat at the polls. 





THE 1958 ELECTION IN NEVADA 


Don W. Drices 
University of Nevada 


EVADA FOLLOWED the national trend in 1958 by electing a 

Democratic governor, senator, and congressman. Consequently, 

for the first time since the Seventy-ninth Congress Nevada will 
have a solid Democratic representation on Capitol Hill. Two of the defeated 
candidates, Governor Charles Russell and Senator George W. Malone, gave 
almost sole credit to the national sweep for the victories of their Democratic 
opponents; but other factors closer to home must be taken into considera- 
tion in explaining the Republican defeat. 

The political spotlight in Nevada was shared by the gubernatorial and 
senatorial races, but there was not much question about the office which 
received most of the national attention. This was the Senate seat of 
“Molly” Malone, who had become a well-known figure in Washington dur- 
ing his twelve years on the Hill. Malone belonged to the far-right wing of 
the Republican party and was noted for his long-winded speeches opposing 
foreign aid “give-aways” and liberal policies on the domestic front (unless 
a federal grand-in-aid to Nevada was involved). Nevada’s senior Senator 
hitched his campaign to the slogan, “He Knows Nevada Best,” and repeat- 
edly emphasized his experience and seniority on two key committees in 
the upper chamber (Finance, and Interior and Insular Affairs). As the 
campaign progressed, he answered his opponent’s charges of absenteeism by 
quoting figures purporting to show that while he might have been absent 
for a goodly share of the roll-call votes in 1957, he was paired — and there- 
fore on record — on any important ones he missed. During the latter part 
of the campaign, apparently sensing that he was running behind, Malone 
carried full-page ads in many newspapers in the state taking credit for 
saving Nevada from a federal gambling tax. It was the consensus of politi- 
cal observers that this tie-in with the gambling interests did not help 
Malone and might have hurt him. 

Malone did not lack for campaign funds. He received the support of 
the same groups of Texas millionaires who were strong financial backers of 
the late Senator Joseph McCarthy. In addition, he had the aid of many of 
the big gambling interests, especially in Washoe County which includes 
Reno. Immediately prior to the election, Harold’s Club in Reno was 
covered with signs entreating the employees and customers to vote for 
Malone and Governor Charles Russell so that Reno would not become a 
ghost town. The sixty-eight-year-old Senator also received support during 
the campaign from two Cabinet members who visited Nevada, Fred Seaton 
and Ezra Taft Benson. Benson’s unqualified endorsement of Malone seemed 
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important at the time in view of the large Mormon population in the state 
and the fact that Malone’s opponent is a member of the Mormon Church. 
As it turned out, Benson, one of the Twelve Apostles of the Mormon 
Church, apparently was not able to swing too many of his fellow church- 
men behind Malone since Cannon carried Clark County, which has a large 
number of Mormons, with 71 per cent of the vote. 

Howard Cannon, forty-six-year-old Las Vegas City Attorney, was suc- 
cessful in his second try for state-wide election. (He had been defeated by 
Walter Baring for the Democratic nomination for Congress in 1956.) Can- 
non campaigned hard on the issue of Malone’s absenteeism and also stated 
that the low esteem in which the senior Senator was held on Capitol Hill 
more than cancelled out any advantages which might accrue to the state 
because of “Molly’s” seniority. The Las Vegan also came out with a plat- 
form containing the usual “glittering generalities” designed to attract the 
support of diverse groups in the state. 

Perhaps Cannon’s biggest assets in the campaign were his Las Vegas 
residence and the fact that he had the backing of a united Democratic party 
which has an almost two-to-one edge in registration in Nevada. Cannon 
won a hard-fought primary victory over Dr. Fred Anderson, Reno surgeon 
and member of the Board of Regents of the University of Nevada. Cannon 
carried only two of the state’s seventeen counties in the primary but edged 
Anderson by pulling 76.5 per cent of the vote in his home county (Clark) 
which has 47 per cent of the registered voters in the state. In the general 
election against Malone, Cannon’s vote margin in the state was almost 
entirely accounted for by his 12,000-plus margin in Clark County. The 
state-wide tabulation showed Cannon with 48,732 votes to Malone’s 
35,760. Cannon thereby became the first candidate from southern Nevada 
to be elected to the United States Senate. 

The importance of unity in Democratic ranks cannot be overlooked in 
explaining Malone’s defeat. Both times that he was elected to the Senate, 
the maverick Senator was aided by a split in the Democratic party as well 
as by the fact that 1946 and 1952 were Republican years over the country 
as a whole. In 1946, Berkeley Bunker and Governor E. P. Carville, who 
had appointed Bunker to the Senate to fill the vacancy occasioned by the 
death of Key Pittman, waged a bitter primary battle, with Bunker emerging 
victorious. Many Carville supporters proceeded to “sit on their hands” dur- 
ing the general election and Malone was able to slip in with a 5,248 vote 
majority. In 1952, young Tom Mechling, running on an anti-McCarran 
platform upset the late Senator’s protégé, Alan Bible, in the Democratic 
primary. In the final stages of the campaign, McCarran made a dramatic 
appeal for support for Malone and the Democratic split — along with the 
Eisenhower landslide — made it possible for Malone to squeak through 
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with a 2,722 vote majority. The 1958 election, however, found Malone 
running against a united opposition and a national trend for the first time. 
Consequently, he went down to defeat with only 42.3 per cent of the vote. 

In the gubernatorial race, Grant Sawyer, thirty-nine-year-old Elko 
County district attorney, unseated the two-term Republican Governor, 
Charles Russell. Sawyer’s victory was probably assured by his sensational 
primary triumph over a hand-picked candidate of E. L. Cord, multi-million- 
aire and erstwhile “behind-the-scenes” political boss. Sawyer was encour- 
aged to run for the office by the liberal anti-Cord faction of the Democratic 
party. Volunteer Sawyer-for-Governor groups sprouted almost overnight 
throughout the state and the work of these political amateurs was a big 
factor in Sawyer’s plurality of almost 7,000 votes over two candidates from 
Las Vegas, state Attorney General Harvey Dickerson and attorney George 
Franklin. Sawyer held his own in Las Vegas against the two home-town 
candidates, aided appreciably by the front-page endorsement of Hank 
Greenspun’s Las Vegas Sun. In the final election against Russell, Sawyer 
received the support of the two leading Las Vegas papers and was also 
helped by the Cannon landslide in Clark County. The young man from 
Elko came close to splitting the Washoe County vote and carried thirteen 
of the fifteen small “cow” counties. Sawyer polled 50,864 votes to Russell’s 
34,025, so that his winning margin was a comfortable 16,839. E. L. Cord, 
whose prestige was badly shaken by the Sawyer victory on an anti-Cord 
platform in the primary, stayed in the background in the general election 
campaign. However, he is about to launch a newspaper in Reno and is cer- 
tainly a figure to be reckoned with in future political campaigns. 

Governor Russell had a rather quiet eight years in the governor’s 
mansion and had not antagonized many people. Some observers called him 
a “Nevada Coolidge.” Russell was trying to become the first three-term 
governor of the state, although there was little mention of this fact in the 
campaign. The Governor was probably hurt by an Elko Industrial School 
study which was published in the waning days of the campaign and which 
charged gross laxness in the administration of that institution. Russell at- 
tempted to overcome the handicap imposed by the huge Democratic edge 
in registration in the state by leaving the word “Republican” off of most of 
his campaign posters and bracketing his name with that of Rex Bell, 
the popular lieutenant-governor from Las Vegas, who was the only state 
executive official to withstand the Democratic sweep. Sawyer appeared to 
be a more attractive candidate to the majority of the people and his promise 
of a more dynamic administration with much stronger executive leadership 
was a key point in his victory. 

Just as in 1956, the race for the lone congressional seat from Nevada 
was a lackluster affair. Democrat Walter Baring ran for the House seat for 
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the sixth straight time (he was defeated in 1952 and 1954 by Cliff Young, 
who in turn was defeated by Alan Bible for the Senate in 1956), a factor 
which is not unimportant in Nevada where familiarity with names counts a 
great deal. This may partially explain why Baring received more votes than 
any other candidate for a contested office. As usual, Baring had solid labor 
support and carried Clark County by a huge margin. His opponent was a 
little-known University of Nevada mining engineer, Robert Horton, who 
was drafted to run and then was not given much support by the Republican 
organization. Baring more than doubled Horton’s vote, polling 55,053 to 
27,275. The Republicans will have to come up with a more experienced 
and better-known candidate in 1960 if they hope to unseat the redoubt- 
able Baring. 

As has generally been the case in recent years, control of the Nevada 
Legislature will be split between the parties. The Democrats picked up two 
seats in each House so that they will have a thirty-three to fourteen majority 
in the Assembly to counterbalance a ten to seven Republican edge in the 
Senate. Both houses remain firmly under the control of the representatives 
of the fifteen small counties, which have only about a fourth of the state’s 
population. 

The Republicans went into the 1958 election possessing half of the six 
leading executive positions in the state, but came out of the voting with 
only the office of lieutenant-governor. Two Democrats, Secretary of State 
John Koontz and State Treasurer Dan Franks, were unopposed. In keeping 
with tradition, a Democrat, Roger Foley of Las Vegas, was elected to re- 
place Harvey Dickerson as attorney general. Foley, whose family has been 
very active in Nevada politics and government, had only token opposition 
from politically unknown Cameron Batjer of Carson City, and won by 
better than a two-to-one majority. Peter Merialdo, the incumbent Republi- 
can state controller, was unseated in the closest of the state-wide races by 
Keith Lee of Reno. Although very popular over the years, Merialdo ran 
into an individual who also has wide acquaintances in the state and who 
campaigned tirelessly. Lee’s Democratic label and Mormon Church affilia- 
tion undoubtedly helped him, especially in Clark County where he picked 
up his victory margin. The lone Republican standard-bearer to emerge 
victorious was Rex Bell, the colorful former movie star. Bell’s triumph 
can be explained by his great personal popularity and the fact that he ran 
against a political unknown in Phil Cummings of Las Vegas. To illustrate 
the difference in political appeal of the two candidates, Russell tried to 
capitalize on Bell’s popularity by emphasizing a ticket of “Russell and Bell” 
in his campiagn, while Sawyer’s campaign virtually ignored Cummings. 
Bell carried his home county, being the only Republican to come out ahead 
in Clark County in a state-wide race. Perhaps the lesson for the Republi- 
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cans is to uncover some promising members of the party in this key county 
for future elections.* 

The Democratic sweep seemed to have had little effect on local county 
elections. Very few incumbents were unseated, regardless of party label. 
In many small counties, the incumbents were unopposed. Local issues and 
personalities accounted for the changes which did take place. For example, 
Democrat Peter Echeverria, a very popular Reno attorney, ousted two-term 
Republican State Senator Forest Lovelock by better than a two-to-one 
majority in Washoe County in the face of a Republican sweep of almost all 
the county offices. Echeverria may be a man to watch in Nevada politics. 

All four proposed amendments to the state constitution were approved 
by the voters in the election, one of them being an initiative. This is the 
first time that the state constitution has ever been amended by initiative. 
Since the procedure for amending in this manner is vague in the Constitu- 
tion, the amendment (which stiffens the signature requirements for initi- 
ative and referendum petitions) may well be challenged in the courts. The 
other amendments call for replacing the biennial sessions of the legislature 
with annual meetings and removing the limits on the duration of regular 
and special sessions of the legislature while cutting off the salaries of legis- 
lators after a specified time. 

This election year undoubtedly will be looked back upon as the time 
when Clark County came into its own as the dominant section in Nevada 


politics. The Republicans are faced now with the necessity of uncovering 
some appealing new faces, preferably in southern Nevada, if they are to be 
close contenders in the future. A northern Republican will find it especially 


difficult in the years ahead to contend effectively with a Democrat from 
Clark County. 


* Following are the election results for state-wide races. 
Lieutenant—Governor: Bell (R), 46,618; Cummings (D), 36,171. 
Controller: Lee (D), 42,079; Merialdo (R), 35,838. 

Attorney General: Foley (D) 54,537; Batjer (R), 25,124. 





THE 1958 ELECTION IN NEW MEXICO 
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in nearly all of the minor races. The only major contest in which 

the Republicans had any hope at all was that for governor, and 
even here the Democratic tide swept Republican Edwin L. Mechem out of 
office in his attempt to win a fourth term. 

A significant fact is that Texas, although no longer the largest state in 
the union, is by all odds the largest “state” in New Mexico. The East Side, 
“Little Texas,” voted in a Democratic governor over the Albuquerque 
Republican opposition. 

For the record, 357,377 were elegible to vote in the 1958 general election 
in New Mexico. Of these, 239,050 were of the “true faith”; 98,590 were 
registered as Republicans; and 19,737 were registered as independents or as 
voters for the candidates of the several minor parties. The total turnout 
at the polls was 211,295. The biggest vote-getter was Tom Wiley, who 
scored 128,480 against 68,663 for Clarence E. Rothgeb for superintendent 
of public instruction. And, oddly enough, Tom Wiley may not have a job, 
for the voters adopted a constitutional amendment abolishing the position 
of superintendent of public instruction. Then again, he may have a job, for 
only the New Mexico Supreme Court will be able to determine whether the 
confusing amendment No. 2, which abolished his job, that is, abolished his 
job de jure but left him in de facto possession, permits a newly created Board 
of Education to appoint a new head (who may or may not be Tom Wiley), 
or completely abolishes education, at least at the state level.* 

United States Senator Dennis Chavez won a tremendous victory. He 
brushed aside a major party contender, E. S. Johnny Walker, by a vote of 
68,761 to 35,793 in the Democratic primary. He then swept aside Republi- 
can Forrest S. Atchley in the general election by a vote of 127,496 to 75,827. 
It now appears that only death can prevent Dennis Chavez from eventually 
acquiring the highest seniority in the United States Senate. The back- 
ground of such a man is worth noting. 


N= MEXICO WENT DEMOCRATIC in all of the major and 


* This amendment provides for a system by which a member shall be elected from each of 
10 judicial districts to the State Board of Education, which in turn shall appoint a 
superintendent of public instruction. Subject to the board’s policies, the superintendent 
shall direct the State Department of Public Education. The amendment went into 
effect January 1, 1959. The Board members will have to be elected in the November, 
1960, general election. There will have been appointed a superintendent as of 
January 1, 1959, by someone who cannot do so constitutionally until after the 1960 
general election. Apparently it was assumed by the voters that New Mexican political 
ingenuity could straighten out this “confused” situation without endangering educa-— 
tional administration at the state level. Tom Wiley was appointed superintendent by 
the new Board appointed by the Governor in January, 1959 
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Dennis Chavez comes from one of the oldest and most distinguished 
families in New Mexico, a fact of which he is proud. However, all has not 
been easy for him. In 1905, at the age of 17, he began to work at the 
Highland Grocery, 501 South Arno Street, Albuquerque. He worked from 
6 A.M. to 7 P.M., Monday through Friday, and from 6 a.m. to 11 P.M. on 
Saturdays.” 

Young Chavez moved up to the position of rodman for the Albuquerque 
Engineer’s Office. At the age of twenty, he apparently first entered politics 
seriously by stumping for Octaviano Larrazolo.* In the 1911 election for 
New Mexico’s first state officers, he served as an interpreter for William C. 
McDonald, the first Democratic candidate for governor of New Mexico. In 
the business of making a living, he moved up to assistant engineer for the 
city of Albuquerque. 

In 1916, he made his first plunge into elective politics. He was defeated 
for county clerk after he had received his party’s nomination. He was then 
appointed state game warden. The Democratic Governor died within two 
months and was succeeded by a Republican, who promptly replaced 
Chavez. He then edited a newspaper in Belen and did other work. In suc- 
cession he formed a contracting company, became assistant executive clerk 
for the United States Senate through appointment by Senator Andrieu 
Aristieus Jones for whom he had campaigned, and obtained a law degree 
from Georgetown University in 1920. He then returned to Albuquerque to 
take up a variety of activities. In 1922, he defended some striking workers 
of the Santa Fe Railroad in a court action. In the same year, he was elected 
to the New Mexico House of Representatives. After this his career became 
too filled with events to record in anything but broad outlines. 

Dennis Chavez was elected to the United States House of Representa- 
tives in 1930 and 1932. He was defeated in 1934 by Bronson Cutting for a 
seat in the United States Senate. Upon Cutting’s death in 1935, he was 
appointed to the United States Senate, where he has been ever since as the 
result of four successive victories at the polls. 

Of all major Democratic candidates, Senator Chavez apparently was the 
only one to take a decisive stand on a heated issue: He stated that he would 
fight against “right-to-work” legislation wherever such proposals might 
make their appearance. 

In the two United States representative contests, Joseph M. Montoya 
and John Dempsey, who was known to be in poor health but was not gen- 
erally believed to be critically ill, were elected at the Democratic primary 


* Materials on the background of Dennis Chavez were obtained from a Master’s thesis by 
Edward Lahart, in progress at the University of New Mexico. 
* Comparisons can be made of the careers of Chavez and Larrazolo. See Charles B. Judah, 


Octaviano Larrazolo—A Political Portrait (Albuquerque: Division of Government 
Research, University of New Mexico, 1952). 
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without opposition. Shortly thereafter, Dempsey died. Thomas G. Morris 
was appointed to replace him by a Democratic party committee,‘ whose 
voting membership of ten was far outnumbered by the candidates for the 
nomination. Morris had been a highly respected and effective member of 
the New Mexico House of Representatives. 


The vote was: Joseph M. Montoya, 124,924; Thomas G. Morris, 115,928; 
Wm. A. Thompson, 72,922; and George W. McKim, 70,925.° Will Harri- 
son,® political columnist, whose newspaper circulation exceeds that of the 
Associated Press Newspapers in New Mexico, commented on November 20: 
“Joe Montoya ... an unconvincing winner of a special election for Congress 
last year, came through the 1958 test with results that challenge the leader- 
ship of Senator Dennis Chavez. Montoya matched Chavez in carrying every 
county; these were the only ones who did. He fell behind Chavez in total 
votes ... but won by a greater majority than Chavez, 52,000 to the Chavez 
majority of 51,608.” 

The real interest was in the race for governor. Republican Governor 
Edwin L. Mechem was thought to be far in the lead by most Democratic 
leaders following the 1957 state legislative session. No powerful Democrat 
could be induced to run against him.’ 

John Burroughs, businessman from Portales, had served in the 1957 state 
legislature as a representative arid had liked what he had seen of politics. 
According to Burroughs,® he had first considered running as the result of a 
Hobbs News-Sun editorial in the spring of 1957, which suggested that he 
would make a good candidate for governor. He announced as a candidate 


*New Mexico Statutes Annotated, 3-11-54. 


*New Mexico’s two representatives are elected at large. Therefore the four candidates, 
two Democrats and two Republicans, are not paired against each other. Consequently 
the two with the highest and next-to—highest vote totals are elected. 

* Will Harrison’s “Inside the Capital” is a daily newspaper column which was begun in 
January, 1952. A previous column on politics, entitled “El Shivo,” appeared in the 
Santa Fe New Mexican beginning about 1945. Harrison’s columns offer an uninter— 
rupted analysis of politics since that date. This columnist is close to being unique in 
writing on the politics of a single state and earning his entire livelihood at it, reportedly 
a good one, too. He operates his own “syndicate.” 

* Again the writer conducted the Will Harrison “Grocery Store Poll” of the governor's 
race for Bernalillo County. A “Grocery Store Poll” is handled by presenting Saturday 
customers at supermarkets a ballot as follows: “Will Harrison Poll. SECRET 
BALLOT. For Governor. John Burroughs []. Ed Mechem [).” The results, as 
published in Harrison’s column of October 30, 1958, were: Burroughs, 297; Mechem, 
404. For whatever value it may be for political scientists interested in polling, it is 
the writer’s opinion that Saturday crowds at supermarkets provide excellent represen- 
tative samples of the total population of an area. For a complete account of this 
kind of poll and the lessons which students of public opinion testing may derive from 
it, see the writer’s article in the Western Political Quarterly, X (March, 1957), 139-41. 

* Albuquerque Journal, November 9, 1958. 


* April 21, 1957. This editorial advocated an East Side candidate, suggested that the East 
Side communities get together on a candidate, and then said, “The time has come for 
a businessman to occupy the governor’s chair.” The editorial finger pointed at John 
Burroughs, “owner of the largest peanut processing plant in New Mexico, operator 
of an irrigated farm, co-owner of the Portale’s radio station, and at present a state 
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in August of that year. He picked up important backing and started run- 
ning —- sprinting, rather — and never stopped. The Associated Press ac- 
count of November 21, 1958, reported the result: 

The two—member Democratic majority on the State Canvassing Board overrode Republican 
Gov. Edwin L. Mechem Thursday and certified Democrat John Burroughs as winner over 
Mechem in the November election for Governor. The action, with little discussion, came 
some three hours after a similar Democratic majority on the State Supreme Court had 
refused Mechem’s plea for a delay. On the official canvass sheets which board members 
sign, Mechem affixed this reservation after his signature: “Reserving, however, a dissenting 
vote in the race for Governor.” The canvass figures gave Burroughs 103,481 and Mechem 
101,567. A short time later, asked by the Associated Press whether he now is conceding, 
Mechem replied: “No.” [On November 23 he conceded.] 

What caused Mechem’s defeat? *° The political editor for the Albu- 
querque Tribune, A. C. De Cola, wrote on November 5: “Bernalillo 
County which contains Albuquerque cast about 50,000 votes in yesterday’s 
election and that light turnout may have cost Gov. Edwin L. Mechem, 
Republican, a fourth term as chief executive.” The margin of Mechem’s 
lead in Bernalillo County was 30,246 to Burrough’s 19,644. With a much 
increased population in Bernalillo, the Republicans had hoped for a turnout 
about the same as in 1956 —that is, in the neighborhood of 60,000. If 
Bernalillo had turned out 60,000 strong, and if the three-to-two ratio had 
held, Mechem would have been re-elected. 

In addition to the closeness of his victory, newly-elected Governor 
Burroughs has other worries. In a number of press conferences United 
States Senator Dennis Chavez has bluntly advised the governor-elect con- 
cerning many matters of state politics and government. According to Will 
Harrison, there had been a split between Burroughs and Chavez even before 
the election.™ 

In the other major state contests the winners were all Democrats: 
Lieutenant Governor: Ed V. Mead, 115,716; Elfrego G. Baca, 83,855. 
Secretary of State: Betty Fiorina, 120,406; Leona F. Marshall, 77,563. At- 
torney General: Frank B. Zinn, 123,882; James C. Enloe, 72,326. Auditor: 
Robert Donald Castner, 120,969; Paul F. Corey, 74,869. Treasurer: Joe 
Callaway, 122,564; T. D. Cornman, 73,215. Commissioner of Public Lands: 
Murray E. Morgan, 125,388; B. L. Gardner, 70,651. Corporation Commis- 
sioner: James F. Lamb, 125,473; B. D. Jordan, 71,498. 

The New Mexico House of Representatives saw sixty Democrats and 
six Republicans elected. The party composition of the holdover state 
Senate remains the same, twenty-four Democrats and eight Republicans. 


legislator.” Burroughs’ credentials otherwise were satisfactory. He had been president 
of the Chamber of Commerce, director of the Rotary Club, member of the Farm 
Bureau, and active in his church. 

” The State Canvassing Board’s determination is considered final for the purposes of this 
article. 


™ Albuquerque Tribune, November 11, 1958. 
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At the county level, the results were similarly Democratic. Of special 

interest was the election of Dorothy I. Cline, a member of the Department 
of Government of the University of New Mexico, to the Bernalillo County 
Commission and then her elevation to the chairmanship of that body. She 
has long been opposed to nonpartisan politics.** She is a thorough advocate 
of party responsibility; and this is the way it appeared to columnist Ed 
Minteer of the Albuquerque Journal: ** 
County Commission chairman-to—be Dorothy I. Cline announces that all applications for 
county jobs, including county manager and road superintendent, must be cleared through 
Democratic party headquarters. Thus as we see it, the county commissioners, elected by 
the people, are yielding their prerogatives to the party bosses whom the people have had 
nothing to do with selecting. In effect, the county commissioners—elect (that is, the new 
ones who control the Commission) are capitulating their functions in favor of a long-ago 
discredited patronage system. If party bosses are to run the works instead of the duly 
elected officials, then we are in a bad way. It does not presage good government. We are 
rather amazed that a University professor, supposedly skilled and trained in governmental 
matters, would inaugurate such an anti-public patronage set-up. 

Both parties ran into some difficulties in financing their campaigns. In 
the general election campaign for governor, guesses seem to place Demo- 
cratic expenditures in excess of $200,000 and Republican expenses under 
$100,000. However, these estimates may be far off, for reliable data are not 
now available. In the other races, comparatively little was spent, since it 
was a foregone conclusion that the Republican candidates had almost no 
chance for victory. 

During the past eight years under the administrations of Republican 
Governor Edwin Mechem and Democratic Governor John Simms, New 
Mexico saw a steady increase in competency and efficiency in government. 
The 1958 elections in New Mexico mark a reversion to a total spoils system. 
In relation to employment, the official stand is that “there is a Democrat 
who can fill every need, insofar as being able to do a given job.” The 
state administration, in co-operation with the Democratic party, launched a 
comprehensive catalogue of all persons working for the state. The inventory 
card asks for the employee’s name, address, voting residence, county pre- 
cinct number, state job, salary, wife’s maiden name, whether she is employed 
by the state, and her party registration; the back contains a space for political 
endorsement from the precinct and/or county chairman. County require- 
ments may be even more stringent, with at least one county (Santa Fe) 
apparently requiring a “loyalty oath” to the Democratic party. One column- 
ist stated that “the situation is rapidly approaching that of a New Mexico 
political tragedy of grave proportions and consequences.” ! 

The only voice of protest in Democratic ranks came from the Demo- 


™ See her Albuquerque and the City Manager Plan (Albuquerque: Division of Government 
Research, University of New Mexico, 1951). 


*® November 14, 1958. 
* Albuquerque Journal, March 1, 1959, p. 6, col. 2. 
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cratic Grass Roots Committee of Bernalillo County, organized somewhat 
like a California political club and apparently the only liberal Democratic 
organization in the state of New Mexico. Concerning employment at the 
state level, the Grass Roots Committee adopted a resolution on December 
19, 1958, flatly opposing “spoils political employment. This is the atomic 
age, and the practices of yesteryear must give way to merit. It is party ir- 
responsibility when merit is not the primary basis for the employment of 
personnel or their retention.” 

The Grass Roots Committee took an even dimmer view of the Demo- 
cratically controlled commission of Bernalillo County than did the news- 
papers. It called for a merit system of employment at the county level, say- 
ing that “the days of Tammany Hall are long since past, and a return to 
Tammany Hall practices cannot be tolerated.” It further said that “cynical 
statements that the public welfare should be subordinated to spoils methods 
do not represent the position of responsible Democrats at any level of 
government, and such attitudes, we believe, have no place whatsoever in 
the government of Bernalillo County.” 





THE 1958 ELECTION IN OREGON 


Joun M. SwARTHOUT 
Portland State College 


OR AN EASYGOING STATE of only moderate size, Oregon has 
found itself in the national election-day spotlight far more than its 
fair share of the time ever since Harold Stassen’s presidential hopes 

were decimated by the results of the Oregon primary of 1948? On the first 
Tuesday after the firsts Monday in November of 1958 the state’s electorate 
continued their upstage ways. The Oregon returns in general contributed to 
the Democratic sweep that marked the election nation-wide, but in voting 
young Republican Mark Hatfield into the governor’s office by a whacking 
majority, Oregonians bucked the current in a way to raise eyebrows across 
the country. In their perverse tendency to split their tickets and reverse 
their ballots in mid-stream, Oregon voters enabled Republicans to place at 
least one bright star on the West Coast to reflect the gleam that now 
sparkles in New York. 

Republican Hatfield won the governorship from incumbent Robert 
Holmes by 55.3 per cent of the total vote, exactly the margin by which 
Eisenhower defeated Stevenson in the state in 1956. The extent to which 
Oregonians again refused to follow party lines, however, is indicated by the 
fact that otherwise Oregon’s Democrats enjoyed another field day. No 
senatorial seats were up, but the Democrats returned their three incumbents 
in the House of Representatives by margins that increased substantially over 
those by which they won in 1956, while holding Walter Norblad, the lone 
Republican congressman from the state, to a vote close to that of two years 
before. They took firm hold on both houses of the state legislature for the 
first time since 1878 by winning thirty-three seats out of sixty in the House 
and extending their position from a fifteen to fifteen tie to a nineteen to 
eleven edge in the Senate. Democrat Norman Nilsen took 58.8 per cent 
of the vote and carried all but four of Oregon’s thirty-six counties in retain- 
ing his post as Commissioner of the Bureau of Labor, the only other partisan 
state-wide office up for consideration in 1958. In local races Democrats 
likewise did well, sweeping Portland’s Multnomah County, in which al- 
most one third of all Oregonians live. 

* Stassen’s defeat by Thomas E. Dewey in Oregon’s May primary is generally credited with 
sounding the death knell for the Stassen campaign. In 1952, the Eisenhower campaign 
swung into its full stride with a resounding victory over Robert Taft in the early 
Oregon primary. Dick Neuberger’s 1954 victory, by a 2,500 vote margin, over incum- 
bent Guy Cordon enabled the Democrats to organize the United States Senate in the 
84th Congress. And the Wayne Morse—Douglas McKay senatorial contest in 1956 
was generally accepted throughout the country as the key test in the spirited congres— 


sional battle between the forces of President Eisenhower and those of Democratic 
party leaders. 


? Democrats organized both houses in 1957 by virtue of a 37-23 margin in the House and the 
“courtesy” of Senate Republicans, but the Senate tie limited their control. 


328 
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Partisan questions aside, Oregon voters also expressed themselves with 
conviction in their exercise of the state’s historic system of “direct democ- 
racy.” Thirteen measures appeared on this year’s ballot — numerically very 
close to the average assortment that has faced the electorate biennially since 
the state’s adoption of the initiative and referendum in 1903 — and eight 
of them were approved. Of the five “money bills” involved, however, four 
were rejected out-of-hand, a fact that has been coupled with the Hatfield 
victory by politicians and pressmen alike to indicate a popular mandate for 
incerased “economy and efficiency” in Oregon state government. Indeed, 
even Democratic leaders like lame-duck Governor Holmes and Senate 
President-elect Walter Pearson have seemed since election day to regard 
the people’s handiwork in dealing with financial measures and with the 
governorship as of more significance for state politics than the Democratic 
sweep that otherwise marked the voting. 


The election’s background: registration figures and economic developments 


Mark Hatfield’s personal emergence into national prominence was fore- 
shadowed certainly by his election as secretary of state in the midst of 
Democratic victories two years ago,* but other developments in the state 
during the last biennium have contained little to encourage Republicans in 
the hope that 1958 might be even partially a “Republican year.” Demo- 
cratic gains in numbers of registered voters in Oregon have continued since 
1956 the generally steady growth that began in 1948,‘ and by last November 
Democrats numbered 53 per cent of the registered voters of the state. Geo- 
graphically, the Democratic increases in registration margins have been al- 
most universal, with Republicans holding their own or making slight gains 
in only a scattered, thinly populated half-dozen of the state’s thirty-six 
counties; in each of the state’s four congressional districts the Democrats 
have improved their position;® and in the populous Third District, by 1958 
Democratic registrants numbered 56.4 per cent of the total. The party of 


*See this writer’s review of the 1956 elections in Oregon, in Western Political Quarterly, 
X (March, 1957), 142-50. 

‘Democrats passed Republicans momentarily in 1950, drew back in 1952, resumed their 
climb in 1954, and went well ahead in 1956. Recent registration figures follow: 


Date Republican Democratic 
1948 347,175 334,784 
1950 361,158 378,357 
1952 421,681 416,589 
1954 404,694 402,283 
1956 451,179 413,659 


* Democratic percentages of registered voters: 


First District (northwest Oregon, excluding 
Multnomah County) 

Second District (eastern Oregon) 

Third District (Multnomah County) -.. 

Fourth District (southwest Oregon) 
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Eisenhower has thus been losing its strength not only in the industrial and 
commercial region around Portland but also in the lumber and agricultural 
areas of the hinterland. 

In part, the steady growth of Democratic strength in once safely Republi- 
can Oregon is to be explained by the emergence of many young, Demo- 
cratically inclined people reaching voting age, and by the continuing move- 
ment of immigrants into the state. It seems reasonable to assume, too, that 
present registration rolls in Oregon contain names of persons who were 
once but “hidden Democrats” who have shifted their registration and 
public allegiance now that the Democratic party has taken on some of the 
respectability that was once a Republican monopoly and now that it is 
apparent that participation in the Democratic primary may indeed mean 
participation in the selection of a winning candidate. But a measurable 
part of the cause may probably be charged to the disenchantment of some 
Oregon voters with the Eisenhower policies of tight money, discouragement 
of public power, and decreased aid for farm families, all of which have 
acted to affect adversely Oregon’s economy, whatever their effects else- 
where in the country. 

Indeed, if the trends of the Oregon economic situation do not explain 
the Jekyll-Hyde behavior of the Oregon voters last November, at least they 
provide the background against which that behavior can be rationalized. 
The average Oregonian simply has not been doing well lately, and many 
state residents have felt like neglected wards of Uncle Sam. There are in- 
dications that Oregon has suffered more deeply from national economic 
developments, before as well as during the late unlamented recession, than 
has any other state in the Union. Per capita income during the period 
1952-57 rose 17.6 per cent nationally, but in Oregon incomes went up only 
5.5 per cent while the cost of living rose 5.9 per cent. The national decline 
in housing starts, ascribed by many Northwesterners to the effects of “tight 
money,” has played havoc with the state’s number one industry, lumber; the 
virtual cessation of public power starts in the Northwest has slowed down 
the development of the state’s principal attraction for new industry; and 
though the recent rise in cattle prices to new highs has helped considerably 
one branch of Oregon agriculture, the state’s grain, potato, dairy, fruit, and 
other farmers have been living in a world of uncertainty, the cause of which 
many of them trace intuitively to the economy program of the national 
administration. 

In the meantime, while the state’s real income per capita has gone down, 
taxes in Oregon, as virtually everywhere else, have gone up. A current report 
on the Oregon tax system® indicates that though the state is outranked by 
*The study was conducted by tax expert Dr. John F. Sly at the instigation of Governor 


Robert Holmes. It concluded with the warning that the Oregon tax situation, if not 
critical, was at least serious, and with the recommendation that the state watch its 
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California and Nevada in the amount taken per capita for state and local 
taxes, in per cent of total income devoted to these taxes Oregon ranks well 
at the top of the western states and spectacularly above the national aver- 
age.’ Oregonians who feel put upon by economic conservatism on the na- 
tional level, therefor, simultaneously may feel disinclined to encourage 
increased state and local spending, even for worthy causes; and they may 
incur little psychic tension while voting heavily for Democratic congress- 
men who attack the evils of stingy national budgeting and equally heavily 
for a Republican governor whose central campaign theme is state economy. 
In a sense both the Republicans on the national level and the Democrats on 
the state level have thus suffered from the effects of party incumbency in 
executive office during trying times.*® 


The election’s statistics 


Yet despite the logic of the situation’s economics Hatfield’s personal vic- 
tory bears a striking statistical resemblance to that which President Eisen- 
hower won in Oregon in 1956 as a candidate for national office.’ Not only 
did the new governor succeed by a state-wide margin identical to the 
President’s 55.3 per cent; his support appeared geographically around the 


expenditures wth care until its revenues were demonstrably in better shape. Having 
no sales tax, Oregon supports its state government largely from an income tax that is 
among the highest in the country, and its local governments largely from property 
taxes. The Sly report was not released until after election day, but much of its contents 
was carried widely on the wings of rumor. 


‘The Sly report’s figures for the far—western states are significant. 


State and State and local 
Per Capita local taxes taxes as per cent 
income per capita of total income 


Oregon $1,614 $203.96 10.66% 
Washington 1,879 193.71 9.1 
California 2,034 231.49 9.17 
Nevada 2,100 230.86 9.53 
Idaho 146.17 9.97 
United States total 170.50 8.41 

















* Indeed, Oregon’s incumbent chief executives have had all sorts of election trouble lately. 
Robert Holmes became the fifth living ex-governor to have been rejected either at the 
end of a short term or one full term. Douglas McKay is the only living ex—governor 
to have been re-elected, and he resigned in his second term to become Eisenhower's 
first Secretary of the Interior. In fact, in a century of statehood only one Oregon 
governor has served two full terms: Sylvester Pennoyer, of the Democratic—Peoples 
party, who lasted from 1887 to 1895. Perhaps Oregon’s recent governors find life alto— 
gether difficult, for although the office carries a four-year term, the state since 1947 
has had seven chief executives, all of them but Holmes Republicans. Of the six who 
preceded Hatfield, two died in office, one failed to be renominated, one (McKay) 
resigned, and the other two were rejected at the polls after serving out part terms. 


* This writer suggested in reviewing the 1956 elections that Oregonians seemed to have 
voted for President Eisenhower to make foreign policy and for Democratic congress— 
men to make domestic policy. 
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state in almost the identical proportions.*® With but two exceptions, both 
marginally in the Eisenhower column in 1956, Hatfield won the counties 
that Eisenhower won; and with but one marginal exception, he lost the 
counties that Eisenhower lost." The 1,761 precincts (out of 2,719) that 
Hatfield carried followed closely the 1,638 (out of 2,534) that went to Eisen- 
hower two years before.'* 


But even more significance may lie in the way in which young Hatfield 
outdistanced the rest of his ticket. President Eisenhower ran ahead of 
Republican congressional candidates in 1956 by only 8.2 per cent over-all; 
Hatfield extended this lead to 12.2 per cent, as Democratic congressional 
candidates outside the First District upped their margins of victory drasti- 
cally. Democrat Al Ullman, who had barely nosed out Sam Coon in 
eastern Oregon’s Second District in 1956, won in 1958 with 61.6 per cent 
of the total vote; Republican Hatfield took 55.8 per cent in this district. 
Edith Green, who carried Portland’s district against Republican Phil Roth 
in 1956 by 61.6 per cent, won in 1958 with 65.8 per cent; Hatfield won it 
with 53.6 per cent. And Charles Porter, whose 1956 victory in the Fourth 
District over Republican Homer Ellsworth was too close for Democratic 
comfort, was re-elected two years later with a handsome 56.3 per cent 
margin; Hatfield’s margin in the Fourth was 54.7. Only in the Willamette 
Valley’s strongly Republican First District, where long-term Congressman 


” Eisenhower and Hatfield percentages of the vote: 
Eisenhower Hatfield 
1956 1958 


Ist District t 57.6 
2nd District " 55.8 
3rd District - 53.6 
4th District . 54.7 
State-wide \ 55.3 


™ Hatfield lost Clatsop county, Holmes’s home county at the mouth of the Columbia, with 
but 44.5 per cent against Eisenhower’s 50.9 per cent; and wheat-growing Baker, in 
eastern Oregon, with 49.0 per cent against Eisenhower’s 51.9 per cent. Heavily Demo- 
cratic Wallowa, which adjoins the Snake River’s Hell’s Canyon in extreme northeast 
Oregon, went Hatfield by 50.7 per cent though Eisenhower had taken but 48.2 per cent 
of its vote. In but ten counties, seven of them in thinly populated eastern Oregon 
where a few votes make a large percentage difference, did the Hatfield percentage 
vary from that of Eisenhower by over 3 per cent. The other three were Clatsop, 
Marion (where the state capitol lies), and Jackson (in southern Oregon). Hatfield 
won Marion by 60.6 per cent against Eisenhower’s 64.1 per cent, and Jackson by 60.9 
per cent against Eisenhower’s 57.5 per cent. Hatfield won 31 counties altogether, 22 
of them by over 55 per cent, and Eisenhower won 32, 24 of them by over 55 per cent. 
Each lost Coos county, fishing and shipping center on the southwest coast; Columbia, 
along the river in northwest Oregon; and Union, in the northeast, 


™ Stevenson carried 883 precincts, with thirteen ties, in 1956; Holmes won 943, with fifteen 
ties, in 1958. An exact comparison is impossible because of the redrawing of precinct 
lines, but a representative sample showed strong positive correlation between the 
Eisenhower and Hatfield areas. 
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Walter Norblad won by 54.8 per cent, did Hatfield fail to exceed Eisen- 
hower’s margin over the congressional candidate of his party." 

Indeed, outside the First District, Hatfield’s lead over his congressional 
running-mate exceeded that which President Eisenhower established two 
years before in every single county, and generally the more Democratic the 
county in registration, the more dramatically was this fact so. This scanty 
evidence might seem to indicate that though Hatfield as a gubernatorial 
candidate was slightly less attractive than Eisenhower as a presidential one 
among staunchly Republican voters, he exerted more pull among Demo- 
crats and independents throughout the state; more probably the increased 
popularity of all four incumbent congressmen formed a more significant 
factor. In any event, statistical comparisons will be interesting when and if 
Hatfield’s possible aspirations for national office are tested. 


The Holmes—Hatfield campaign: images, issues, and incidents 

Oregon’s election post-mortems have swirled around the question of 
whether the Hatfield victory should be charged primarily to voter attitude on 
the issues involved, mostly economic, or more to the images of the person- 
ality and character traits of the two candidates projected on the public mind. 
Both former Governor Holmes and Governor-elect Hatfield, along with 
some party leaders in each camp, have chosen for divergent reasons to see 
in the election principally a popular expression of approval for Hatfield’s 
platform of economy in state administration. Observers less closely involved 
in the results have been somewhat more inclined to play down the issues 
and play up the images. Somewhere in between these two positions, of 
course, lies the truth. In any event, there is no question but that all but 
the most hardened of Oregon’s party-line voters were influenced to some 
degree by their mental pictures of the governor already in office and of his 
youthful contender. In the case of this election more than most, any analy- 
sis that ignored the entirely personal elements wrapped up in the character- 
istics of the two candidates as the public saw them would be seriously 
distorted. 

Behind the images, Holmes and Hatfield have a good deal in common. 
Both are born Oregonians, whose political and other experiences have been 
centered almost entirely in the state. Both are educated men who tend 
toward the intellectual. Each is a product of his party’s “new leadership”; 


ag Republican Republican 
ongressional Hatfield Congressional Eisenhower 
Hatfield Candidates lead over Eisenhower Candidates lead over 
1958 1958 ticket 1956 1956 ticket 


Ist Dist. ...... 57.6 54.9 ra 
2nd Dist. ...... 55.8 38.4 , . 


54.8 4.0 
a 49.3 
3rd Dist. .... 53.6 34.2 . : 38.4 
: 48.8 
47 


4th Dist. ..... 54.7 43.7 
State-wide ... 55.3 43.1 


A 


5. 
4. 
6. 
8. 
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and each entered politics through the state legislature relatively recently, 
graduating from the state Senate to state-wide office as governor and secre- 
tary of state respectively in the elections of 1956. Each had in 1958 a stiff 
primary fight against a man more representative of his party’s Old Guard. 
In their different ways, each is a far cry from the Skeffington school, and 
between them they present a composite of the “new politician” which each 
major party claims as its own today. But the two men have quite different 
characteristics too, and in the heroic size of public imagery, the differences 
loomed large on election day. 

Holmes, 49, is a radio station owner and operator from Astoria. He is a 
politician-by-accident, an “amateur,” who entered public life in mid-career 
because of a deep interest in education and in the developing plight of his 
local public schools. Fluent and forceful, he is a man of deep convictions, 
humanitarian by instinct, and much concerned with the public welfare as 
he sees it. But he is somewhat aloof, sometimes abrupt, and often impatient 
with people who may waste his time; and those who have disagreed with 
him have been likely, therefore, to interpret his sense of conviction as arro- 
gance. His immediate staff, themselves largely “nonpolitical,” have been 
charged with almost isolating him from the realities of political relationships 
in the interest of protecting his administrative efficiency, thus enlarging the 
impression of aloofness. As governor, he weakened his support among 
several important groups of people like Oregon’s potent sportsmen, by 
actions abruptly taken and impatiently explained.‘ An almost solidly 
Republican state press contributed no more sympathetic interpretation of 
his actions than journalistic ethics required, especially as his term wore 
along; ** and accordingly the picture of Holmes in the minds of numbers 
of Oregonians as the campaign began in 1958 was one in which aristocratic 
self-assuredness loomed large and receptiveness, humility, and the common 
touch, small. 

Mark Hatfield, by contrast, is a politician by intent, increasingly a career 
professional. Now only thirty-six and the youngest governor in Oregon’s 
history, he was an active young Republican while an undergraduate stu- 
dent at Salem’s Willamette University. His political ambitions were shap- 


™ Governor Holmes repeatedly postponed the deer season in the fall of 1957 for the very 
good reason that extremely low humidity brought fire hazard into the woods, but his 
explanations were not so couched as to satisfy the sportsmen. His failure to consult 
Oregon’s powerful Isaac Walton League and Oregon Wildlife Federation before mak- 
ing appointments to the state Water Resources Board and the state Game Commission 
and to various local “red hat” and conservation bodies had further unfortunate effects, 
leading to charges of ties to commercial fishing interests in Astoria. Along the same 
line, farm and other groups from time to time found fault with the Governor’s ap— 
pointments to bodies like the State Fair Commission without prior consultation with 
their spokesmen or contrary to their recommendations. 


* Only four Oregon dailies, in Coos Bay, Astoria, Pendleton, and Medford, supported 
Holmes for re-election. Portland’s powerful Oregonian and Journal both opposed him. 
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ing while he took his master’s degree in political science at Stanford, and 
during his subsequent years teaching the field and serving as dean of stu- 
dents at Willamette, his mind admittedly turned more than once toward 
the State House just across the way. Ever since he walked, to the exuberant 
strains of a pick-up student band, the few rods from college to capital build- 
ing to file for the state legislature for the first time, his political destiny has 
been a matter of concern both to him and to the small groups of devoted 
young men who have remained his most important counselors. Blessed 
with the good looks and charm of a Kennedy, Hatfield is at his best when 
meeting people, something he enjoys. He is sensitive to currents of public 
feeling and careful about public reactions. Throughout his two years as 
secretary of state, an office with duties far less confining than the governor- 
ship, he traveled the highways and byways of Oregon extensively, infor- 
mally building personal fences. He emerged from his May, 1958, primary 
victory over state treasurer Sig Unander, upon whom the more conservative 
wing of the Republican party had earlier settled for the governorship, as an 
established political personage with a well-defined popular image; a highly 
attractive intellectual with a common touch, a man of strong principle with 
experience in executive office. His well-publicized July marriage to Miss 
Antoinette Kuzmanich (counselor of women at Portland State College) 
placed an aura of romance around the picture. 

The course of the campaign tended to strengthen, if anything, the 
popular conceptions of the two candidates. Hatfield toured the state, 
winning friends with the person-to-person techniques at which he excels 
and speaking informally and extemporaneously to all sorts of groups. 
Holmes, hindered from a comparable campaign both by inclination and by 
the rigorous duties of his office, made primary use of prepared TV appear- 
ances and formal speeches to large gatherings. Hatfield’s campaign behavior 
was uniformly adroit; Holmes’s far less so, as his lack of caution or that of 
his staff led him into traps from which a more acute politician might have 
steered clear.”® 

Both candidates entered the campaign with internal party difficulties. 


* For example, Holmes’s incautious references to “this young man who wants my job,” and 
“grandpa against the bridegroom,” both of which were interpreted as signs of arro— 
gance. After Hatfield charged that Holmes had failed to visit each state institution, as 
Oregon law requires the governor, the secretary of state, and the state treasurer to do, 
Holmes impatiently referred to the law as “ridiculous,” thus laying himself open to 
charges that he placed himself “above the law.” Hatfield’s close ties to Protestant cir- 
cles in Oregon and the obviously significant potential of his appeal to the religious— 
minded led Holmes into a few unfortunate and easily misinterpreted remarks about 
“identifying Almighty God with a political party” to the Men’s Club at Portland’s West- 
minster Church; a press release on the subject issued by his office was even more un- 
fortunate and had to be largely retracted. As a “pro,” Hatfield worked closely with his 
campaign manager, Travis Cross, and took professional advice easily; Holmes was 
much less careful about clearing with his manager, Harry Hogan, and much of his 
campaign material came directly from his personal office staff. Both Cross and Hogan 
are politically sagacious, Hogan the more experienced of the two. 
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Hatfield, as a young insurgent with liberal leanings, has long been viewed 
with some alarm by the Old Guard of Oregon’s G.O.P.; and Holmes as 
governor alienated many — if not most — of the professional workers in his 
party by surrounding himself with “amateurs” and frequently ignoring the 
advice of the professionals, especially on local appointments. With the 
Democratic tide running strong, Holmes’s problem was obviously that of 
re-establishing his party identification; and he tried to do so at every turn, 
declaiming his support for the Democratic ticket as a party matter, express- 
ing pride in his Democratic label, and stressing publicly that 91.5 per cent 
of his appointments had been Democrats. Faced equally by the fact of a 
Democratic surge, Hatfield’s problem was the reverse of his opponent’s, 
and much of his campaign strategy was tied to the careful dissociation of 
himself from the rest of the Republican organization; his billboards and ad- 
vertisements carried no Republican label, he spoke repeatedly of his desire 
to be “a governor of all the people and not of one party,” he avoided all 
reference to his party colleagues on the ballot, and insofar as possible he 
did not appear on the same platform with other Republican candidates.*’ 
Neither candidate received a great deal of help from outside the state, 
though both former President Truman and Vice President Nixon made 
brief appearances during the campaign.** 

Accepting the necessity for an approach largely independent of party 
identification and highly personal in character, the Hatfield campaign was 
very nearly a model of political strategy. From the outset it was designed 
to steal or at least to nullify Holmes’s principal thunder, an operation that 
was adroitly and effectively handled. As a result, Holmes was forced to the 
defensive before his campaign had even gotten off the ground, and it was a 
defensive battle that he had to wage almost to election day. Early in the 
summer Hatfield established for himself vantage points virtually in the 
midst of Holmes’s strongest camps: 


1. Labor. Hatfield has sought to build his position with working people 
for several years. Early in this campaign, before even he was asked and 


* Hatfield’s reticence in the matter of joint appearances with other Republican candidates 
has led to some bitterness on the part of these co—workers in the party vineyard. Sup- 
porters of John Johnston, who faced the harrowing task of meeting popular Edith 
Green in the Third District without Hatfield’s support, tried hard to arrange a joint ap- 
pearance or so with the gubernatorial candidate, but invariably encountered problems 
of “scheduling.” So did campaign managers of Lyle McCauley, Republican candidate 
for labor commissioner. And so did others. 

* Holmes, too, received less support than he had hoped for from Oregon Democrats. A few 
influential party workers “took a walk,” Dick Neuberger was slowed down by serious 
illness and a major operation, and Wayne Morse, who had close ties to Holmes, spent 
much of his time speaking for Democrats in other states than Oregon, fifteen of them 
in all. Hatfield’s failure to receive outside support was a matter largely of campaign 
strategy. Nixon appeared in Oregon early in the campaign, and offers by national 
Republican leaders to send in other help later on were hastily and firmly rejected by 
Hatfield’s staff. Recognizing the strategy, Democrats tried hard but ineffectively to 
attach the Republican tag to the Hatfield wagon. 
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with no such issue on the Oregon ballot, he came out strongly against 
“right-to-work” laws. Although he attacked Holmes’s close relations to 
union organizations, he invariably coupled his remarks about union ties to 
others about the equal dangers of being “in business’s pocket.” He mixed 
much with labor groups and repeated often his sympathy for working 
people and their organizations.*® 

2. Education. Support for public education was Holmes’s major posi- 
tion of strength in the election of 1956. But in 1958 Hatfield’s credentials, 
as a college teacher himself, gave him an automatic head start that he 
never lost. 

3. Public power. Long an advocate of a regional power corporation, 
Hatfield early in the campaign expressed support for the principle of the 
Neuberger regional corporation bill. Though some Democratic spokesmen, 
principally Senator Morse, tried hard to make public power a major issue, it 
never burst into more than a tiny flicker of flame in 1958. 

4. The state’s economy. Some Oregon Democrats, including Senator 
Neuberger, believed the state’s economic plight to be a ready-made Demo- 
cratic issue that ought to be central to the Democratic campaign. Hatfield 
began to complain about the state’s depression almost from the first day of 
the campaign, ascribing it to failures by state officials; though they tried 
hard during the last few weeks, the Democrats were never quite able 
to recapture the issue in a way to damage a Republican gubernatorial 
candidate who isolated himself so carefully from national Republican 
connections. 


5. Taxation. Under Democratic guidance, the state legislature in 1957 
revised state income taxes slightly upwards in order to balance an enlarged 
budget. After the summertime discovery of an unexpected surplus, Gov- 
ernor Holmes, with much fanfare, called a special session of the legislature 
and recommended to it that income tax rates be lowered approximately 6 
per cent. Republican legislators insisted upon a much more substantial 
reduction, and the cut finally made came close to 20 per cent. Hatfield took 
reflected credit for the size of the tax reduction, and Holmes was forced 
into defending the smallness of his own recommendation in place of 
pointing with pride to his calling of the special session. Both men an- 


*” The Hatfield invasion of the labor camp was never complete, but it made inroads where 
Holmes’s strength was the greatest. The returns from ten “silk stocking” and seven 
largely “labor” precincts in Multnomah county give the figures below. Note that 
Republicans constitute a larger percentage of those voting than of those registered; 
more Democrats stayed home. 


REGISTERED Vorep 
Republican Democrat Republican Democrat Hatfield Holmes 
No. No. ; o. % No. % No. % No. % 
Silk Stocking (10) 2,188 66.6 1,098 33.4 1,818 68.2 S47 31.8 1,776 70.2 753 29.8 
Labor (7) 83 34.0 1,715 66.0 728 3.1 1,29 63.9 880 47.0 90 53.0 
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nounced in favor of tax revision (generally unspecified, but without a sales 
tax and without an increase in current tax loads), but Holmes repeatedly 
emphasized, as Hatfield did not, that needed state services made any 
thought of a further tax cut wishful. 


6. Capital punishment. Holmes has urged long and ardently the repeal 
of Oregon’s constitutional provision for capital punishment, and as gov- 
ernor he used executive clemency freely to reprieve or commute the sen- 
tences of prisoners awaiting execution. A capital punishment repeal bill on 
the 1958 ballot pointed up the issue. Hatfield cut ground from under the 
Holmes position by supporting the repeal bill but deploring the arbitrary 
use of the governor’s pardon power to circumvent the considered verdicts of 
the established instruments of justice under existing law. 

With his defensive position well staked out, Hatfield was able to con- 
centrate upon offense, as an “out” is supposed to do. From first to last he 
focused most heavily upon the necessity for independent, almost nonparti- 
san executive leadership, to protect the state’s economic position by con- 
trolling its budget. Proposing that no cuts be made in the quality of state 
services, he charged waste in the state’s administrative organization and 
procedures and promised its elimination. Savings in the secretary of state’s 
office during the last two years were offered as proof of the pudding.”° 

Democratic attempts to move to the offensive were absorbed and con- 
tained, as in a pillow, by Hatfield’s staunchly nonpartisan position and his 
well-maintained isolation from the party’s Old Guard. Democratic charges 


that Hatfield had seriously overcommitted himself by promises of economy 
not matched by shrinking of state services never took hold of the public 
fancy, nor did attacks on the Hatfield legislative record.” 

Two unfortunate campaign incidents unquestionably cost Holmes some 
votes he might otherwise have received, and a third which moved through 
the campaign almost on a whispering level, as unquestionably damaged 


Hatfield. 


1. The property reassessment incident. In accordance with Oregon 
custom, local property tax statements were distributed by county officials in 
October, most of them reaching taxpayers three to four weeks before elec- 


™ Hatfield claimed savings of over $35,000 in printing alone. In particular he stressed effi- 
ciency in the operations of the Elections Bureau under the direction of Freeman 
Holmer, Willamette University political scientist and long-time Hatfield friend and 
supporter. The retired head of the Elections Bureau, David O’Hara, a respected 
Republican civil servant for many years, took vigorous exception to this claim, charg- 
ing that savings were achieved only by turning back upon county clerks services long 
rendered by the Bureau. Holmes noted that secretaries of state for years have regu- 
larly been Republicans in any event, a point Hatfield brushed aside from his semi—non- 
partisan vantage point. Holmer will be “promoted” to the important post of Director 
of Finance in the Hatfield administration. 

For example, it was stated that Hatfield had co-sponsored a teacher’s loyalty oath bill 
(that failed) in 1951, and that he cast in 1955 the only Senate vote against a resolution 
favoring the admission of Alaska. 
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tion day. As usual, tax figures were up throughout the state, but in 
Multnomah County most of them were exorbitantly higher as a result of a 
haphazard, almost slapdash reassessment program purportedly designed to 
bring all local real estate to evaluation at 100 per cent rather than at a 
fraction of “true value.” *? Governor Holmes immediately asked the state 
Tax Commission to “look into the matter,” and pleaded his lack of connec- 
tion with county taxation; but no statement by him or others relieved him 
of personal culpability in the minds of many Portland taxpayers, as 
numerous irate letters to the Portland papers bore witness. Hatfield’s econ- 
omy campaign received a shot in the arm. 


2. Senator Morse on the Hatfield accident. Four days before the elec- 
tion, Senator Wayne Morse resurrected in a public address and later in a 
news conference a nineteen-year-old incident from Hatfield’s youth —a 
fatal traffic accident in which young Mark, then seventeen, was involved. 
Since the jury in a civil suit arising from the accident held against Hatfield 
despite his personal testimony, Morse argued that it had rejected his word 
and therefore itself testified to his untrustworthiness. Screaming headlines 
blossomed throughout the state, and politicians of both parties rushed into 
print. The press was almost uniformly denunciatory of Senator Morse’s 
action, and other Democrats backed away with an almost frantic haste; Bob 
Holmes took to the TV lanes, cancelling a prepared presentation to talk ex- 
temporaneously for a change, to explain that he deplored the political use 
of the incident and that he had instructed his own staff to avoid such use 
under any circumstances; and Senator Neuberger and others issued public 
statements to much the same effect.2* Open public sentiment was strongly 
sympathetic to Hatfield, and Democrats were demoralized by the split thus 
publicly revealed within their ranks during the last few days of the campaign. 


3. The religious implications of the Hatfield marriage. Mark Hatfield 
has been a lay leader of the Baptist church for some years, and one of his 
major political assets is his almost solid support among Oregonians with 
strong Protestant attachments. He has never received comparable support 


* Taxes of many home-owners, who seemed to have been selected for the honor almost at 
random, were nearly doubled, while those of others were modified very little. The 
reassessment did not apply to properties of utility companies, taxes of which were 
substantially reduced in the process of dividing up the total burden. The reassessment 
program was the last act of outgoing county assessor Wiley Smith, who went on 
an extended vacation out of the state during the period of distribution and afterwards. 

Senator Morse in turn has deplored the sheep-like action of his party colleagues in 
“running for cover” and has insisted that the cowardly failure of other Democratic 
leaders to follow up the lines he opened cost the Holmes campaign whatever chance 
it might have had of victory. The story of the Hatfield accident, of course, is a matter 
of public record, and it has been researched often by previous Hatfield opponents 
over a period of years even though it has never before been used. Bad blood between 
Morse and Hatfield stems from at least 1952, when Senator Morse, then a Republican 
and early Eisenhower supporter, was denied a place as Oregon’s representative on the 
platform committee of the Republican National Convention in favor of Hatfield, then 
almost a neophyte in high-level politics. 
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within Catholic circles, and occasionally he has been criticized by Catholic 
leaders. Much fuel was added to this smoldering fire shortly before the 
May, 1958, primary by the announcement that Hatfield’s fiancée had with- 
drawn from the Catholic church to marry (in July) within the Baptist. A 
statement by Oregon’s Catholic hierarchy that no issue would be made of 
the apostacy did not bring an end to whispered denunciations at lower 
levels. The religious issue was not publicly spread, but it was much dis- 
cussed in private, especially among people closely associated with Catholic 
or Protestant causes. Hatfield’s weakness among Catholic voters can be 
statistically indicated; ** his corresponding strength among people whose 
Protestant leanings are so strong as to influence their voting behavior is 
commonly agreed. 


The congressional elections 


Oregon’s Democrats lost their governor, but they retained in handsome 
fashion the hold on the state’s congressional delegation they have estab- 
lished during the last few years.*® Despite their failure in the First District, 
their congressional candidates carried altogether 56.9 per cent of the state- 
wide vote. 


First District. Republican Walter Norblad, who has represented the 
First District since 1946, will continue to do so in the Eighty-sixth Congrvss. 
Norblad defeated Robert Thornton, who has served for six years as state 


attorney general. Furthermore, by winning 54.9 per cent of the vote, Nor- 
blad increased his election percentage for the first time since 1952, even 
though he did so by a very slim margin.”¢ 

In contrast to his usual recent experience, Norblad was forced to survive 


*The communities of Mt. Angel and Sublimity, in Marion County, are overwhelmingly 
Catholic; Stayton and St. Paul are largely so. Election returns from these communities 
are revealing: 

1958 Regis. 1956 Elections 1958 Elections 
R. D. Eisen. Steven. Norblad Thornton Hatfield Holmes 
Mt. Angel (3 precincts)... 677 462 713 271 593 303 293 564 
Sublimity (1 precinct) 164 227 126 178 127 88 212 
Stayton (3 precincts) 604 667 391 615 370 484 495 
St. Paul (1 precinct) 176 180 124 129 124 83 172 
Totals 1,7 1,406 1,787 912 1,515 924 948 1,443 


Oregon’s predominantly Protestant population (13 per cent Catholic in 1958) has 
included numbers of strongly church-motivated people ever since early settlement 
days, and the state has known Protestant—Catholic political controversy before. Oregon 
susdeend a powerful Ku Klux Klan in the 1920’s; and the key case on freedom of 
parochial education, Pierce vs. Society of the Sisters (1925), arose as a constitutional 
test of an initiative measure passed in one of Oregon’s most bitterly fought elections. 


* Edith Green’s victory in the Third District in 1954 made her the first Democrat chosen 
by an Oregon congressional district in over a decade. Democrats did not capture the 
Second and Fourth Districts (in recent times) until 1956. 


* Norblad won with 68.0 per cent in 1952, 62.7 per cent in 1954, and 54.8 per cent in 
1956. Republican registration in the First District was 59.1 of the total in 1954, 53.0 per 
cent in 1956, and 52.2 per cent in 1958. 
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what looked like a serious challenge in the primaries, when Phil Hitchcock, 
liberal Republican who nearly defeated Douglas McKay for the senatorial 
nomination in 1956, filed against him. When Norblad won his primary race 
handily, his election stock went up. Neither for the primary nor for the 
election did he campaign heavily; indeed, he has not done so for years. 
But a few months before the primary he distributed widely a questionnaire 
in which he asked his constituents to express, purportedly for his guidance 
as congressman, their points of view on a number of specific current issues. 
The popular reaction to this hoary political device was astonishingly favor- 
able, and it is credited by some analysist as the principal source of most of 
the new Norblad support. In the general election campaign, Thornton did 
not put up a strong fight; and in advocating a flat 10 per cent cut in the 
federal budget, across the board including defense, he agonized Democrats 
while failing to undermine Mr. Norblad’s strong Republican position. 

Second District. In eastern Oregon’s sprawling Second District, largely 
range and irrigated farm land, Democrat Al Ullman defeated prominent 
wheat and cattle farmer Marion T. Weatherford with comparative ease. 
Ullman has stayed consistently with the liberal wing of his party on the 
issues of primary interest to his district — power, reclamation, and farm 
support — and he was rewarded accordingly. 

Third District. Edith Green continued to build her popularity with her 
Portland constituency, taking 65.8 per cent of the vote in brushing aside 
young Republican John Johnston. Johnston raised with but small effect the 
old bugaboos that used to win elections for Oregon Republicans and prom- 
ised principally an all-out effort to secure for Oregon a share of federal 
defense spending to match that which now goes to California and Wash- 
ington. 

Fourth District. The least dull of Oregon’s congressional races built up 
in the Fourth District, where incumbent Democrat Charles O. Porter was 
challenged by Roseburg attorney Paul E. Geddes. Porter is best known for 
his almost single-handed pursuit of the truth in the case of Fourth District 
resident Gerry Murphy, the pilot who disappeared in the Dominican Re- 
public with Dr. Jesus Galindez, enemy of Dominican dictator Trujillo. 
Much of the Porter-Geddes campaign dealt with foreign policy, about 
which Porter has strong feelings; Geddes’ charges that Porter’s position on 
Red China and the cold war seemed to verge on “softness to communism” 
brought fireworks from Porter’s office, which virtually accused Geddes of 
being “soft on” Franco, Hitler, and fascist dictators in general. There is no 
indication that either man was taken very seriously by southwestern Oregon 
voters in this reversion to the Campaign tactics of the McCarthy period, 
and Porter won re-election handily. 
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Direct legislation 

The thirteen measures on the 1958 ballot presented much the sort of 
pattern to which Oregonians have grown accustomed over fifty-five years. 
Seven of them provided for constructive, but strictly nonradical, modifica- 
tions in constitutional or statutory provisions for state or local government,”’ 
and as usual, all of these passed. Five others concerned state and local 
finance,”* and also as usual, most of these failed; only a bill to permit the 
legislature to modify the constitution’s limitation on county debt received 
approval. That hardy perennial, a bill to increase legislative pay, went down 
to its customary defeat.*® The most widely publicized of the ballot’s mea- 
sures, the capital punishment repeal amendment, was defeated narrowly by 
13,053 votes out of more than 540,000.°*° 


Post-election problems and prospects for 1960 

Oregon politics have furnished more excitement since the election than 
they did before it. Governor Holmes used his last two months in office to 
slash the state’s budget with a heavy hand and with many an acid comment 


* Constitutional provisions: (1) to fix the state boundaries more accurately; (2) to authorize 
the legislature to permit the calling of special grand juries; (3) to authorize the legis— 
lature to prescribe a new use for a state institution; (4) to authorize the state supreme 
court to appoint temporary judges to the supreme court or lower courts; (5) to 
authorize county home rule; and (6) to permit teachers to run for the legislature. 
Statutory provision: to authorize the discontinuance of certain state tuberculosis hos— 
pitals. Each of these measures passed by at least three to two, several of them by 
much larger margins. 


* To increase funds for war veterans’ loans; (2) to raise the salaries of state legislators; (3) 
to provide for the financing of urban redevelopment projects; (4) to authorize the 
legislature to liberalize the constitutional limitation on county debt; and (5) to em- 
power the state to borrow in order to acquire and develop power generating facilities. 
Not one of these measures passed or failed by a margin as great as three to two. As a 
curious item of incidental intelligence, Benton, the most. Republican of all Oregon 
counties with 60 per cent of its voters registered in the G.O.P., approved three — all 
but the first and last — of these measures despite the fact that it went Hatfield by 66 
per cent; Multnomah, the great Democratic county, cavalierly beat down all of them 
by sizable majorities. 

Multnomah County also contributed to the “economy interpretation” of the 1958 
election by its voting on certain county measures. In particular, a 39 million dollar 
“package bill” to authorize bonding for a number of rehabilitation and other projects 
was roundly beaten. Of more significance, perhaps, than has been realized, both state 
and local money bills received generally more favorable consideration in the silk- 
stocking, pro—Hatfield precincts than in the labor ones that went for Holmes. The 
source and nature of the “economy mandate” was, therefore, somewhat less simple 
than the economy interpretation would make it. 

*® The 1958 version was the fourteenth legislative pay increase measure to appear on the 
Oregon ballot since 1908. Not until the tenth try, in 1942, did the voters approve 
raising the remuneration of their representatives above the constitutionally established 
rate of three dollars per day for the first fifty days of the legislative session. In 1950, 
legislators were granted a salary of $600 per annum; attempts to raise this figure further 
failed again in 1954 and 1956. In the 1958 elections, only in Lane and Benton counties, 
the homes of the University of Oregon and Oregon State College respectively, did the 
legislative pay increase bill carry. 

® This subject, too, is a repeater on the Oregon ballot. Oregon ended capital punishment 
in 1914 (by 157 votes out of over 200,000!) after a failure in 1912, and brought it back 
in the present constitutional form in 1920. 
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about “the people’s mandate,” to fill all possible vacancies on state boards 
and commissions, and even to announce that he was appointing as secre- 
tary of state during the unexpired two years of Hatfield’s term, David 
O’Hara, a seventy-one-year-old Republican vigorously antagonistic to Hat- 
field.** An invitation by Governor Hatfield to Senator Morse, as the dean 
of the Oregon congressional delegation, to bring the delegation together for 
a discussion on Oregon’s problems was rejected out-of-hand and in strong 
terms by Senator Morse but welcomed by junior Senator Neuberger, whose 
subsequent cordial discussion meeting with the new governor was well- 
publicized. 

Meanwhile, far more tension has arisen within each party than between 
the two. Old Guard Republicans are shaken by insurgent Hatfield’s as- 
sumption of party leadership, and even his reassurances do not relieve them 
of the feeling that he means to remake the Oregon G.O.P. from top to 
bottom.** Oregon’s but recently united Democratic front, meanwhile, has 
been shattered by the public revelation of the bitter feud, long known to 
“insiders,” between Senators Morse and Neuberger, the party’s two 
brightest shining lights; and the legacy of Governor Holmes’s neglect of 
local party workers is felt in Democratic demoralization as well. 

Each party must rebuild toward 1960, when Senator Neuberger is up for 
re-election, and 1962, when Senator Morse’s term ends and the governor- 
ship again appears on the ballot.** The Republicans would seem to have a 
slight edge in this race, if only because the party that is largely “out” can 
reorganize more easily and because in Mark Hatfield they have a youthful 
and appealing leader with an aura of victory about him. But Hatfield’s task 
may prove no more easy than that Eisenhower has faced in his attempt to 
rebuild and revitalize the G.O.P. on the national level; and he may find 


™ At this writing the legality of the O’Hara appointment is unsettled. Holmes claimes the 
power to appoint Hatfield’s successor during the short but certain period between Hat- 
field’s resignation as secretary of state and his assumption of the governorship. Hatfield 
denies the existence of such a period and asserts his right to appoint his successor 
after becoming governor. The office of Oregon’s secretary of state is a political plum 
largely in that it allows widespread publicity of its incumbent and serves therefore 
as an accepted stepping-stone to higher office. 

® Hatfield’s distaste for the Republican Old Guard is well known. In December he told a 
meeting of Republican leaders in Honolulu that they “actually shed millstones from 
their necks when they lost some of their important election contests last November 
fourth,” obviously in reference to Malone, Bricker, Knowland, and other Old Guard 
stalwarts. 

* Senator Neuberger’s present popularity in Oregon is concededly very high, and he would 
be a probable shoo-in for re-election at the moment despite the opposition of his fluent 
Senate colleague. But Neuberger’s physical condition is questionable, and he may not 
choose to run in 1960. It seems likely that if he does not do so, Edith Green would be 
the party’s choice to replace him. Senator Morse’s appeal is now at low ebb, even 
among hardened Oregon Democrats; but it has always been mercurial, and much time 
remains between now and 1962. Morse has lost and regained favor with Oregonians 
as has no one else in the recent history of the state. Most common present opinion 
expects Hatfield to challenge Morse in 1962 if Neuberger runs in 1960 and no national 
post of honor opens up to Hatfield before then. 
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himself between the Scylla of the demands of his party’s strong right wing 
and the Charybdis of a rising Democratic tide. In any event, in engaging Ore- 
gon’s top Democratic leadership he faces formidable opposition, supported 
by a second team much stronger than any he can currently field. He has 
never carried the weight of incumbency in ranking government and party 
office before. The several years ahead will test his metal thoroughly, both in 
the way he handles the difficult politics of the governorship and in the 
way he guides his party’s destiny. 





THE 1958 ELECTION IN UTAH 


Frank H. Jonas 
University of Utah 


ITHOUT DOUBT the highlight of the 1958 election in Utah 

\ j was the three-man senatorial race. Incumbent Senator Arthur 

V. Watkins was challenged by former Governor J. Bracken 

Lee, who bolted the Republican party in 1956, and by Democrat Frank E. 

Moss, Salt Lake County prosecuting attorney. The official results of this 

contest were as follows: Of the 291,311 total vote, Moss received 112,827 

or 38 per cent; Watkins, 101,471 or 34.8 per cent; and Lee, 77,013 or 26.4 
per cent. 

Polls and predictions reported Senator Watkins ahead almost to the eve 
of election day. The results of his race were described as surprising to the 
Democrats and shocking to the Republicans. Perhaps more startling was 
the upset suffered by veteran Congressman William A. Dawson at the 
hands of David S. King, Salt Lake City attorney, whose vote count was 
91,213, or 51.1 per cent of the total 178,443 cast in this race. 

What characterized the election as a whole were the well-timed, well- 
executed, and well-financed campaign by labor in getting its members to the 
polls, and the collapse of the Republican party. In retrospect, the Utah 
G.O.P. officialdom attributed its defeat to J. Bracken Lee’s independent 
candidacy, the well-financed unions, the economic recession or the general 
attitude of the voters that “something was wrong,” inadequate organization, 
and the door-to-door hand-shaking campaign put on by Congressman-elect 
King.? Others simply said that the trend was responsible for the Demo- 
cratic victory. That evaluation seemed to answer all the questions. The 
Republican setback was all the more astounding for the reason that the 
Democratic trend in 1956, clearly discernible in the West as elsewhere in 
the nation shortly after 1952, had stopped cold at the state’s borders. The 
Republicans in Utah in the last presidential election had swept all congres- 
sional seats and state offices by very substantial margins, and the state was 
the highest of only three western states to give President Eisenhower an in- 
crease over his 1952 figure. In the summer of 1958, Utah was considered 
practically the only “safe” Republican area in the nation.* 

Only two bright lights shone for the Republicans. In the First Congres- 
sional District, Dr. Henry Aldous Dixon, an educator, won a third term, 
mainly by virtue of his great personal popularity, particularly with teachers 


*See Frank H. Jonas, “The 1956 Election in Utah,” Western Political Quarterly, X (March, 
1957), 151. 


7M. DeMar Teuscher, “Speaking of Politics,” Deseret News and Salt Lake Telegram, No- 
vember 27, 1958. 


*“The Republican Disintegration All Over the Country,” Life, XLII (June 16, 1958), 23. 
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and students. He attributed his victory to the mistakes of his opponent, 
attorney M. Blaine Peterson, and to many Democratic scratches. Peterson 
never seemed convinced that he could win. Above all, he did not cam- 
paign as hard and as thoroughly as his Democratic colleagues, Moss and 
King. Dixon, in a Democratic landslide, managed to attract 58,141 votes, 
53.8 per cent of the 107,886 polled in his district. 

In the contest for the four-year term Salt Lake County Commission post, 
Lamont Gunderson, the board’s incumbent chairman, won in a close race 
from a comparatively little-known Democratic opponent, a result which 
left him as an important candidate for the 1960 Republican gubernatorial 
nomination. The closeness of this count, 62,488 to 60,846, was interpreted 
generally as an indication of the Democratic sweep. 

In the 1957 legislature the Republicans had majorities in both houses. 
The final count for the 1959 session placed forty-two Democrats and 
twenty-two Republicans in the sixty-four member House and thirteen Re- 
publicans and twelve Democrats in the twenty-five seat Senate. Control 
of the Senate also might have passed to the Democrats if eight of twelve 
holdovers had not been Republican. 

The Democratic sweep went deep into the election for county offices, 
with “even some of the most predominantly Republican counties taking a 
marked turn toward the Democratic side.” * 

Five propositions were on the ballot, four proposed amendments to the 
constitution and one initiative, which if it had passed, would have legalized 
pari-mutual betting. Two amendments were approved and two rejected by 
the voters. 

Utahns will be asking themselves for a long time the questions put by 
the Salt Lake Tribune. After describing dramatically the polling results as a 
“Demo landslide,” “a Democratic upsurge,” and a Democratic “tidal wave,” 
in its issue the day after the election, this newspaper headlined its second 
day election story as follows: “Utah Demo Victory Brings Big Why?” ® 
Citizens already had been asking each other, what had happened? Why did 
Watkins and — even more — Dawson lose? How do you account for Moss’s 
victory, and, above all, King’s? 

Although not receiving the national spotlight in 1958, as Arizona and 
California in the West, Utah’s election was in some respects unique, princi- 
pally by virtue of J. Bracken Lee’s candidacy, which offered the protest 
voters a clearcut choice of candidates, and by reason of the political activi- 
ties of two apostles in the Mormon Church, Ezra Taft Benson, Republican 
and Secretary of Agriculture in President Eisenhower’s cabinet, and Hugh 
B. Brown, Democrat, a handsome man and a very able speaker. The cam- 


* Salt Lake Tribune, November 6, 1958. 
® Ibid. 
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paigns of all three senatorial candidates could be analytically explored 
with profit for many items bearing on the nature of the political process 
generally and for the factors which caused the Democratic upsurge in this 
election and which may bear on the 1960 presidential race. Any further 
commentary on personalities and individual campaign techniques will of 
necessity in this short space be limited to very brief and fragmentary observa- 
tions; these will not necessarily answer any questions nor provide any 
analyses. 

In reality, Watkins lost his bid for re-election in 1956 when he started 
a political feud with Governor J. Bracken Lee. Though Lee denied he had 
become the third man in the 1958 senatorial race to seek revenge, his 
presence alone was enough to defeat his bitter enemy. In addition, Watkins 
made some serious tactical errors. He angered the retail service station 
operators, druggists, and grocers by his absolute opposition to S 11, “a bill to 
strengthen the anti-trust laws and restore the intent of Congress with respect 
to the Robinson—Patman Act,” thereby splitting business down the middle. 
The Utah Association of Petroleum Retailers endorsed Moss and remained 
silent on all the congressional candidates, regardless of party.’ 

Watkins also angered some Eastern and Central Utah sectional groups 
by remaining aloof from a controversy over a reclamation project. Carbon 
County officials charged him with favoring water users in Sanpete County 
and the residents in Sanpete County claimed that if he had been a real 
friend their proposal would not have been eliminated from the Colorado 
River Development Project. 

In fact, Watkins had lost additional ground just before he returned to 
Utah to campaign intensively when Congress failed to pass legislation 
favorable to the western metal mining industry. Mine operators were dis- 
appointed with the Administration’s metals program and labor leaders 
regarded it only as a last-ditch effort by the White House to provide some 
needed ammunition for re-election purposes. 

Watkins early listed exhaustively his achievements and consistently 
emphasized his record. In the end, he found himself on the defensive parry- 
ing the enemy’s thrusts, mostly Lee’s. Senator Watkins also cited his 
seniority; he said that if he were returned to the Senate he would be in line 
for a place on the Appropriations Committee. Lee reminded him that his 
predecessor, former Senator Abe Murdock, had been on this committee in 
his first and only term of six years, a place that Watkins now considered a 
great honor after twelve years in the Senate. Moss reminded him that his 
seniority would mean little in a Democratic Congress. 


* For this story see Jonas, “The Mormon Church and J. Bracken Lee,” Proceedings, Utah 
Academy of Sciences, Art, and Letters, XXXVI (1958-59), forthcoming article. 

™Utah Service Station News, Official Organ of the Utah Association of Petroleum Re- 
tailers, V (October, 1958), 12. 
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Lee, on the other hand, though he soft-pedaled his previously strong 
attack on President Eisenhower, the Republican Administration, and the 
United Nations, never ceased railing and ranting against foreign aid and 
federal spending. He advocated the repeal of the income tax amendment 
and the cutting of taxes. He said generally what the people wanted to hear. 
His friends admitted that at times he sounded like a demagogue and that 
his statements were extreme, but they said he had to act and speak in this 
way in order to stay in the news along with his opponents who had strong 
party organizations behind them. In brief, Lee’s platform, he himself as- 
serted, was to be found in the “For America” pamphlets. 

Both Lee and Watkins made the tactical error of appearing frequently 
on the same platform with Moss. Younger, vigorous, and a more able speaker 
than either, Moss simply made the best impression. Indeed, it was on one 
such panel, sponsored by the Junior League and held on the campus of the 
University of Utah, that Moss, late in the campaign, realized for the first 
time that he could beat Watkins. Lee, who at first was received warmly by 
the University audience, ridiculed his opponents, especially Moss. But the 
blow to Lee’s propaganda solar plexus was delivered by the audience, rather 
than by his opponents. When Lee said that what he had against politicians 
was that they were all corrupt, his listeners laughed aloud; they remem- 
bered the speaker’s six terms as mayor of Price and two terms as governor 
and some recalled the five other times he had run unsuccessfully either for 
a nomination or an office. Lee recoiled from this ridicule; he had been hit 
in a vulnerable spot. Lee came off third best in this encounter and never 
recovered his poise. 

Worst for Lee, however, was the fact that his campaign reached its high 
point in the middle of October when a Tribune poll found him ahead in 
Salt Lake County. He never improved his position after this date. Lee 
later blamed this poll for having shot him ahead prematurely. In the mean- 
time, Congressman Dawson also believed the Tribune polls which had 
shown him ahead at all times by a comfortable margin. Later he reproached 
himself for having accepted them as accurate; he had remained as a con- 
sequence too confident. 

At the moment when Lee’s campaign began to decline in momentum, 
Moss’s caught fire. The money from labor sources began to pour into Demo- 
cratic coffers. A great many outside Democratic spokesmen, Senators Lyn- 
don Johnson, George Smathers, Warren Magnuson, and Congressmen 
Stewart Udall (Arizona) and John Moss (California) came to Utah during 
October and lent their authority and experience to the inexperienced Utah 
candidates. Labor brought in Mrs. Esther Peterson of the AFL-CIO Indus- 
trial Union Department from Washington, D.C., who, according to local 
labor officials, did a “terrific job.” Then George Hatch, president of the 
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Intermountain Network, took a firm hold of Moss’s sagging campaign and 
rallied some excellent public relations men, who in turn employed some 
effective last-minute propaganda techniques. For example, they instituted 
an opinion poll to offset the band-wagon effect of the Tribune’s which had 
been favoring Lee and the regular Republican candidates; this poll had 
shown Moss consistently in second place, and in the moment it had shot Lee 
ahead of Watkins in Salt Lake County it revealed Moss running a poor third. 
Hatch placed the new poll, which was being conducted by the Department 
of Political Science at the University of Utah, on his KALL Radio Station 
in Salt Lake City. It accomplished its purpose; it showed Moss ahead in 
the final week of the campaign. In addition, Moss’s new public relations 
assistance organized a Democratic rally which introduced the theme, “Let’s 
Sack Brack,” an answer to Lee’s slogan, “Let’s Bring Brack Back.” At this 
rally Lee was excoriated by an array of top local speakers representing 
agriculture, labor, and education, ably assisted by the newly elected Senator 
from Maine, Governor Edmund Muskie, and a fiery orator from California, 
Congressman John Moss, who had been born in Utah. Scme persons 
thought this new hard-hitting campaign had come too late to be efective. 
Some labor officials were disturbed by the thought that such tactics would 
only make more firm the position of those union members who had drifted 
into Lee’s camp and whom the labor officials were trying to woo back to the 
fold, which meant voting for the labor-endorsed Democratic candidates. 

Although the “Let’s Sack Brack” tough approach was subsequently 
modified by the Democratic candidates, its spirit carried on and the fears of 
those who objected to it were mollified when they saw the results. What 
this rally did was to feed Lee’s propaganda mill, but to the detriment of 
Watkins and finally to the advantage of the Democrats. Moss had referred 
to Lee’s attack on “the two magnificent traditional parties.” Lee then 
stepped up his tactic of grouping the two parties as one and attacking them 
as a single “machine.” Lee, never wanting for slogans, asked the voters to 
send a “man to Congress and not a machine.” Watkins increased his at- 
tacks on Lee, and as a result he found himself on the eve of election day 
fighting the wrong man, Lee, instead of Moss. This was perhaps the most 
beautifully executed technique of the entire campaign, matched only by 
that of the Democratic party candidates and leaders who earlier had 
brought in Apostle Hugh B. Brown of the Mormon Church to their side 
to offset the acknowledged influence of Apostle Ezra Taft Benson in Utah 
politics in behalf of the Republicans. 

How much of the final result was due to the personal activities of Demo- 
cratic personnel and how much to “lady luck” would be difficult to assess, 
but the fact remained that some Democrats became convinced that Moss 
could win. As a result of this conviction they entered the campaign with 
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enthusiasm, revived a desperate candidate, introduced some exceptionally 
effective techniques at the last moment, and guided their candidate to 
victory. 

On the last Sunday before election day the polls showed Moss in an 
improved position. The Democrats carried on an intensive telephone cam- 
paign, with pleasant-voiced girls telling selected lists of voters that Lee 
could not win and if they did not want Watkins they should vote for Moss. 
Lee was infuriated; he said these girls told their listeners that he had con- 
ceded to Moss. Many citizens had previously expressed a liking for Lee. 
They said he was honest, a man of conviction, and a fighter; they admired 
him personally. Whether such persons had intended seriously to vote for 
Lee cannot be known; the outcome at the polls showed that they voted for 
Moss and not for Watkins. This would appear to have been especially true 
in the case of the labor union members who had previously told their 
leaders that they preferred Lee to Moss, the Utah COPE-endorsed Demo- 
cratic candidate. In Carbon County, in eastern-central Utah, the state’s 
vast coal mining area, Democratic leaders estimated that they brought back 
1,100 previously professed Lee sympathizers. Price, the county seat, had 
been Lee’s home town; he had served as its mayor for six terms. 

Finally, the Democratic propagandists, called in at the last moment, 
placed on television an extremely effective program on the Sunday before 
the tally was taken at the polls. They were accused, in fact, of tying up 
practically all the available television time for that day. 

Everything which seemed to affect the outcome of the elections in 
favor of the Democrats appeared to have happened during the final two or 
three weeks of the campaign. This observation, made by Moss’s managers 
and by Republican candidates, suggested that possibly, contrary to an estab- 
lished axiom in politics, viz., that the voters make up their minds about 
candidates early in the campaign and do not change them during the whirl- 
wind and feverish activity of the last two weeks in any number sufficient to 
affect the outcome, would appear not to have been valid in this year’s 
Utah election. 

Too much credit should not be taken away from Moss as a responsive 
candidate — nor from his youthful managers. He worked tirelessly and 
covered the state thoroughly with personal appearances. Both he and his 
young associates had survived a long period of a great many difficulties and 
a great number of discouraging setbacks. In the first place, the Democratic 
state officials did not want Moss as a candidate and did not hide their 
attempts to obtain another in his place. They interviewed a dozen possible 
candidates, even a University professor and a University vice-president. 
The majority of those interviewed were older men with either money or 
reputations for public service; they were also supposed to have “stature,” 
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that intangible something that is extremely hard to define. Moss nipped 
this movement in the bud by an early filing. Subsequently those who had 
been somewhat susceptible to the lure of a United States senatorship with- 
drew any possible candidacy on the grounds that they did not want to 
engage in a bitter primary fight. Others who opposed Moss’s nomination 
recalled that in 1956, in losing a bid in the party nominating convention for 
the governorship, Moss had shown himself as an extremely able campaigner, 
and one who, if he found it necessary, could engage in a hard-hitting cam- 
paign. They considered, therefore, that he might be a match for J. Bracken 
Lee and Senator Watkins, two seasoned veterans in the verbal “slugfests” 
of political battles. 

Probably the over-all reason for any other “distinguished” Democrat 
not wanting to declare himself for the nomination was the prevalent feeling 
that Senator Watkins could not be beaten, even in this year of a Democratic 
trend which everyone felt was sweeping toward Utah and which this time 
would not stop at the state’s borders as it had done two years previously. 
There were some Democrats even at this early date in the election year who 
felt equally convinced that Watkins could be beaten; he had made him- 
self very vulnerable over and above the usual vulnerability which an office- 
holder acquires over a period of time and with a long record of published 
utterances. 

Not to be deterred entirely by the refusals of “leading Democrats” to 
seek the nomination, Democratic state and former Salt Lake County party 
officials brought out Brigham E. Roberts, law partner of Calvin Rawlings, 
Utah’s Democratic National Committeeman. With no additional candi- 
dates for the nomination, Roberts made a creditable showing in the primary. 
As a part of the intensive Democratic final three weeks stepped-up propa- 
ganda campaign, Roberts, who had broken a leg in the course of his own 
primary campaign, dramatically entered the “Let’s Sack Brack” Democratic 
rally in the Newhouse Hotel in a wheel chair and endorsed Moss. Roberts, 
a very able speaker and a reputable attorney with a notable Utah pioneer 
and Mormon heritage, endorsed Moss a second time in a rally in Provo, 
Utah. There had been no bitter Democratic primary fight, and Roberts’ 
appeals for Moss and party unity bridged at least for the duration of the 
campaign any division in the Democratic organization over Moss’s candi- 
dacy. But even as late as one week before the election the Democratic Utah 
state and national party officials and leaders did not think that Moss 
could win. 

In sum, the entire Democratic party simply out-campaigned the whole 
Republican party in this election, a fact which should cause those who give 
so much credit to the so-called “trend” for Democratic successes at the 
polls to find some food for thought. For the first time in eighteen years the 
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party had healed substantially the conservative-liberal split and patched 
up the major personality clashes which had plagued it since the 1940 
gubernatorial race.* For the first time in recent history it had at least the 
tacit or an equal unofficial support from the General Authorities of the 
Mormon Church. 

Though arguing among themselves, as usual, and differing strongly over 
the primary candidates, Moss and Roberts, the Democratic women were 
well-organized and effectively active throughout the state. The Young 
Democrats had also patched up an almost hopeless split between radicals 
and conservatives which had been prevalent in the 1956 campaign. On the 
Republican side, the party officials, while not making any comparisons, 
admitted that their auxiliary organizations were not too well organized nor 
too active in this election year. 

This crediting of the Democratic party officials, candidates, managers, 
and public relations counsels with a superlative effort during the waning 
moments of the campaign should not obscure the fact that there was 
prevalent a “trend” in Utah. This trend was characterized by the protest 
vote and could be discerned clearly in the 77,000 votes received by Lee at 
the polls. Much of the Democratic vote was of a protest nature; this vote 
went to Moss instead of Lee because of the feeling that Lee could not win in 
any event. From this standpoint, Lee’s votes would seem important and 
worth further study. Lee had lost in 1958 the support he had in his former 
gubernatorial campaigns from big business, utilities, railroads, banks, and 
mines. By 1958 much of this business vote had become somewhat indif- 
ferent, deciding that Moss, a native son with a commendable pioneer and 
Mormon heritage, would not be a catastrophe. Many segments from small 
business and some from big business indirectly but tangibly supported Moss. 
Some business leaders in doing so averred that Senator Watkins was too 
old (a factor which bothered Watkins generally throughout the campaign 
and which he himself felt constrained to defend) and that he was too un- 
realistic in his attitude toward foreign relations. Lee was a “dead horse,”’ so 
why throw away money on him, seemed to be the reasoning of some busi- 
ness men. But the important fact is that Lee’s backing in 1958 came largely 
from the taxi drivers, the service station attendants —in sum, from the 
lower income groups. It came, too, from the middle-aged and older citizens, 
who were apprehensive about inflation and felt deeply the recession. These 
felt the pinch from the declining monetary value and purchasing power of 
incomes from pensions, retirement funds, and old age and other forms of 
public assistance. They were those who had been laid off by the Kennecott 
Copper Corporation, the Union Pacific Railroad, the Geneva United States 


*See Jonas, “J. Bracken Lee and the Mormon Church” Proceedings, Utah Academy of 


Sciences, Art, and Letters, XXXV (1957-58), 111-12. 
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Steel Corporation. They were those who either had not been re-employed 
or who had been “bumped.” Deprivation, resentment, and then frustra- 
tion became the content of the protest vote in Utah. 

Feelings of insecurity and uncertainty engendered by the inflation and 
the recession were coupled with those of helplessness in matters of inter- 
national events and foreign policy. Suez, Lebanon, Formosa, Matsu, 
Quemoy, Berlin, were on many minds, but what could each voter person- 
ally do about these far-off and remote places where z single incident might 
touch off a world conflagration? Advances in atomic weapons and ma- 
chines and in missiles were freshly publicized in the daily press. Even in 
Utah, a state which had given Eisenhower in 1956 the largest increase 
over his 1952 vote figure, the prestige of the President had waned, a trend 
which was revealed finally in the vote for Senator Watkins who had leaned 
heavily on the President and on the man the President liked so well, Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson. The defeat of Senator Watkins was 
in part a repudiation of the entire Eisenhower Administration. 

The Republicans would make a serious mistake if they thought Lee’s 
77,000 votes represent solely defectors from their regular ranks. If Lee had 
not been in the race these votes would probably have gone to Moss. This 
suggestion, and the fact of King’s astonishing victory, would give credence 
to the idea that if the senatorial race had been only a two-man affair, Moss 
would have won. These observations, if credited, would also dispute Daw- 
son’s backers, who maintained that if Lee’s 5,000 “single shot” supporters 
had voted for the rest of the Republican ticket, their candidate would have 
beaten King. It could be asserted that if Lee had not been in the contest, 
some of these voters would have preferred Moss and some would not have 
voted at all. It may be asserted additionally that the majority of Lee’s 
77,000 loyal supporters would have not wanted Watkins back in office in 
any case. The protest was against the Republican Administration, and Lee 
and Moss were the alternatives to this Administration which had not come 
to grips with realities. The latent, deep-seated feeling that “something 
was wrong” was by far a more effective “conditioner of the mind” in the 
attempt “to get the vote” than the platitudes of an Ezra Taft Benson, even 
when they were spoken from the pulpit of the famous Mormon Tabernacle 
auditorium during a religious service, and the silky-smooth speaking tech- 
nique and the dramatic entrance on a television screen of a Richard M. 
Nixon, even when it was coached by the best talent in Holywood. 

When Benson landed at the Salt Lake City airport for a well-advertised 
address, only a handful of the faithful were there to greet and hear him. 
When he spoke in the Mormon Tabernacle in Ogden at a meeting spon- 
sored by five large county Farm Bureau Federations and announced in the 
Mormon churches in the area the previous Sunday, only 500 were present 
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in a hall which had seats for 2,500 persons. The presence of a Mormon 
apostle in the President’s Cabinet was no longer a novelty. The novelty 
in this year was a Mormon apostle, Hugh B. Brown, campaigning for the 
Democrats. 

When Lee opened his campaign with a huge rally in a downtown dance 
hall, he attracted more persons than did the Vice President of the United 
States who addressed a Republican rally in the same place. Lee’s audience 
did not come out to see an imported movie star, Joel McCrea; it came out to 
hear J. Bracken Lee, whose words provided a cathartic for the release of 
accumulated frustrations which were not being articulated by either party. 

But it was the Republican Administration which was the target for 
Lee’s blasts. On the matter of “issues,” all that Moss had to do was to sit 
on the sidelines, watch Lee and Watkins lock horns, and wait for the fer- 
menting frustrations of the electorate to blow the Republican lid off the 
caldron on election day. On the other hand, in the post-mortem of the 
Utah election, the Democrats would also make a mistake if they assumed 
that the results at the polls were exclusively an endorsement of their party 
or of their victorious candidates. The Democrats-elect, Moss and King, 
now have the responsibility and the opportunity to dispel the feeling that 
“something is wrong” by some constructive legislation “for the people,” to 
use Abraham Lincoln’s words and his own emphasis. To use a colloquial 
expression, they will be “on the spot” during the next two years. 





THE 1958 ELECTION IN WASHINGTON 
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AASHINGTON STATE VOTERS behaved much as they did 
\ / in 1956. They re-elected a Democratic United States senator, 


maintained the same ratio in the House of one Democrat and 
six Republicans, and turned down the “right-to-work” initiative by a large 
margin. As in 1954, the Democrats substantially increased their margins in 
both houses of the state legislature and now have control of each by about a 
two-thirds majority. There is a strong tendency for voters in national elec- 
tions to return an incumbent irrespective of party label if he appears to be 
doing a good job. Since 1952 Washington has kept its congressional 
delegation the same with two Democratic senators, one Democratic and six 
Republican representatives. The voting figures revealed a remarkable 
deviation from straight party voting. Senator Henry M. Jackson defeated 
his opponent by 318,769 votes — the largest majority ever registered in a 
Washington senatorial contest. Meanwhile, Republicans won six of the 
seven House battles with an over-all majority of 61,483. A great amount 
of split-ticket voting also took place in contests for county offices. 

The primaries on September 9 failed to elicit much interest with only 
42.88 per cent of the total registered voters participating. This may be com- 
pared with the 56 per cent turnout in the 1956 primary. In the only state- 
wide race, other than two Supreme Court judgeships, Senator Henry M. 
Jackson sought re-election. He was challenged in the primary by Mrs. Alice 
Franklin Bryant of Seattle. Mrs. Bryant based her campaign on cessation of 
nuclear tests and criticized Jackson for his failure to support the ban. Dr. 
Linus Pauling, noted physicist, appeared with Mrs. Bryant on several occa- 
sions and endorsed her position on the matter. Democratic National Chair- 
man Paul Butler spoke in Seattle in May, and with Mrs. Bryant in the audi- 
ence, endorsed Senator Jackson. Many local Democratic organizations did 
likewise. Party officials in Washington usually assume the posture of neu- 
trality in the primaries and this appeared to be a departure from general 
practice. The outcome in the primary was a huge endorsement for Jackson; 
he received 334,862 votes to 55,200 for Mrs. Bryant. In turn, Mrs. Bryant 
withheld her support from Senator Jackson in the general election. 

William B. Bantz of Spokane, the United States attorney general for 
Eastern Washington, agreed to accept the Republican nomination late in 
the spring after an earlier contender, John R. Lewis, had withdrawn. He 
polled 143,110 votes or about 37 per cent of the total in the primary. Be- 
cause of his late entry he had difficulty getting his campaign under way. 
His campaign was pitched toward the right-of-center with emphasis on 
“excessive spending of the people’s money by an irresponsible Democratic- 
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controlled Congress,” freedom from “crippling taxes,” and “bureaucratic 
controls.” He opposed federal aid to education but favored federal legislation 
to regulate labor unions. He was unable to get Jackson to debate with him 
on any issues and in general was forced to campaign under frustrating 
circumstances. 

Jackson conducted a “don’t rock the boat” campaign. He completely 
ignored his opponent and refused to be drawn into debate. He put on a 
rigorous campaign of hand-shaking and speech-making and mended already 
strong political fences which needed little repair. He referred to both 
domestic and foreign problems and cited his own record of accomplish- 
ment in dealizig with them. Jackson wanted to win “big,” as did Senator 
Warren Magnuson in 1956. It has been widely publicized that Jackson 
wishes to be nominated for Vice President and a huge electoral majority 
would help him toward this goal. 

Washington State voters seemed to feel that incumbent congressional 
Republicans had performed satisfactorily and had done well by their dis- 
tricts in terms of service. The incumbents stressed the projects which they 
obtained. For the most part the Democrats failed to propose attractive, 
strong candidates in the congressional races. Even so, three of the Republi- 
cans won by considerably smaller margins than in 1956. 

The biggest upset in the state came in the race for congressman in the 
predominantly agricultural southeast quarter which makes up the Fourth 
District. In 1956 Democrat Frank Le Roux came within 1,258 votes of 
unseating the veteran Hal Holmes. Repudiated by the wheat farmers and 
starved for funds by the regular Republican organization, Holmes an- 
nounced he would not seek re-election in 1958. Mrs. Catherine May of 
Yakima, a state representative, won the primary but no one gave her a 
chance to win; yet she defeated Le Roux by 10,000 votes and became the 
first congresswoman in the history of the state. 

Le Roux seemed to have every factor in his favor. He was well known 
throughout the district where Mrs. May had only a local reputation. 
Usually a party’s primary vote is a fair index to the general election out- 
come and the Democrats collectively polled 56,000 votes to only 26,000 for 
the Republicans. In retrospect the primary election heavily contributed to 
Le Roux’s undoing. Former Democratic State Senator Stanton Ganders, a 
Protestant and a moderate, gave Le Roux, a Catholic and a conservative, a 
serious challenge in an unusually bitter fight. Le Roux won the nomination 
by only 3,000 votes and spent extraordinary sums of money, so much so 
that he had some trouble getting large funds for the general election cam- 
paign. Thousand of Republicans took advantage of the blanket primary to 
vote for Ganders, thus making the primary vote deceptive in terms of 
Democratic strength. In the general election it was obvious that Mrs. May 
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won back the anti-Holmes Republicans and that Le Roux never fully re- 
covered from the wounds of the primary. 

Several other factors contributed to Mr. Le Roux’s defeat. His opponent 
capitalized upon his heavy primary election spending and challenged him 
“to come out from behind the billboards.” He was badly at odds with 
some of the regular Democratic organizations and his personal organization 
antagonized a number of the regular party workers. He appeared too 
frequently on television and did not make a particularly favorable impres- 
sion over that medium. In contrast, Mrs. May used television judiciously 
and effectively. She discussed a wide range of national issues while Le Roux 
failed to make effective appeals to nonagricultural groups. His defeat was 
greatest in the urbanized counties. The great support which he received 
from the wheat farmers in 1956 tapered off considerably and he lost several 
rural counties as well. Although it cannot be proved, several observers and 
politicians feel that Mrs. May was the recipient of an anti-Catholic vote. 
Religion has seldom entered into Washington campaigns, but in recent 
years it has begun to appear sub rosa within the Democratic party where a 
large number of candidates and office-holders are of Roman Catholic faith. 

Former United States Senator and Congressman Hugh B. Mitchell failed 
to unseat Jack Westland in the Second District (northwest Washington). 
Under the new congressional reapportionment Mitchell was believed to 
have a fair chance of winning. The Democrats polled 43,000 votes in the 
primary to 26,000 for Westland. Mitchell ran exclusively on national 
issues while his opponent tended to ignore them and concentrate on work 
done for his district. Westland charged that Mitchell lived in Seattle and 
not in the district. This was not technically correct but Mitchell had lived 
in Seattle for many years and served as its congressman. The “local” appeal 
appeared to have some effect. Here as elsewhere, the Democrats showed a 
weakness in organization for congressional races. An important lesson of 
this race as well as that of the Le Roux—May one is that it is risky to prog- 
nosticate a November outcome from a primary vote under Washington’s 
“blanket” system. 

Neither party imported a barrage of speakers from the national head- 
quarters. Former President Harry S. Truman attended a Democratic dinner 
in Seattle in October and made a brief appearance on television, but the 
Democrats generally did not bring in national figures to bolster their cause. 
Only two, besides Truman, made brief appearances either enroute to 
Alaska or on their return to the mainland. Governor Edmund S. Muskie 
(Maine) made one brief speech in Everett, and Senator John Kennedy 
greeted local Democratic party officials at the airport but made no speech. 

Vice President Nixon gave an address in Everett to help the cause of 
incumbent Congressman Jack Westland. While the Vice President was 
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campaigning on Halloween, Mrs. Nixon stayed in Seattle so that her 
children could “trick or treat.” This was a master stroke of human interest, 
since much front page space was given over to news and pictures of the 
Nixon family. Headlines reported that Pat and her children had “charmed” 
Seattle and that her husband had given Republicans a “big lift.” In Wash- 
ington State, as elsewhere, the 1958 election resulted in building up Mr. 
Nixon and solidifying his position with Republican workers. 

Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson gave a so-called nonpartisan 
address before the Seattle Rotary Club in early October. Eastern Washing- 
ton Republicans indicated that his appearance might be harmful to their 
cause and he did not appear in that part of the state. The Grange is strong 
in agricultural eastern Washington and is by far the dominant farm group 
in the state. The Farm Bureau which is friendly to Benson has a small 
membership in Washington. 

Foreign policy was used but little by the Democratic challengers. The 
recession, “lack of leadership,” and falling behind in the arms race received 
some attention. But, with one or two exceptions, Democrats argued that 
they would do a better job for the district. Republican incumbents were 
content to stand on their record of “service” and call for support of the 
“progressive” government of Eisenhower. The war cry of “radical Demo- 
crats” was seldom used. 

The campaign produced little in the way of novel campaign devices or 
techniques. Public relations firms continued to help candidates but no 
record sums of money appeared to be spent. Both parties received financial 
aid from the congressional campaign committees, but if large sums came in 
from private sources outside the state, it remained a secret. This was prob- 
ably because the election of the congressional delegation seemed reasonably 
well determined after the primary. 

A new group calling itself the Constitution party entered candidates 
for the Senate and the House. Its candidates advocated repeal of all 
federal income taxes, withdrawal from the United Nations, and “free” 
agriculture. It polled less than half of one per cent of the vote. The 
Socialist Labor party candidate for the Senate polled close to one per cent 
of the vote. Washington voters appear to register their discontent through 
the two major parties. Third-party candidates have made no significant 
showing in the last ten years. 

The controversy over Initiative 202 (“right-to-work” proposal) over- 
shadowed all candidate races and other propositions and gave life to what 
was otherwise a fairly dull campaign of “popularity contests.” A total of 
936,691 persons voted on this issue, compared to 886,822 for the office 
of United States Senator. This is the first time in history that more votes 
were cast for a measure than for an office leading the ticket. A similar 
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measure placed on the ballot in 1956 was overwhelmingly defeated by a 
vote of 68 per cent. Yet two years later few careful observers dared to 
predict the outcome on the eve of the election. The reasons for this change 
may be briefly recorded. 

After the defeat in 1956, a group of businessmen decided to try again. 
They perfected a permanent organization and hired a staff to continue the 
crusade. This group, known as the Citizens’ Committee for Voluntary 
Unionism, Inc., set about to obtain signatures to place an initiative on the 
ballot to do away with the union shop. In late spring of 1958, it appeared 
that the new proposal would fail to get enough signatures (90,000) to 
appear on the ballot. At this moment President William Allen of the 
Boeing Aircraft Company came out strongly in favor of the initiative. This 
ignited the spark and many other businessmen publicly endorsed the meas- 
ure. Soon the requisite number of signatures became oversubscribed and 
organized labor was faced with another expensive effort to defeat voluntary 
unionism. 

The campaign for the so-called “right-to-work” measure was spearheaded 
by the Minutemen for Freedom and 202. Using “free choice vs. compul- 
sion” as its slogan the group ran large ads almost daily hitting at “Big Labor’s 
growing dictatorial power” and attacking labor’s Committee on Political 
Education for making threats against local labor leaders who differed from 
their viewpoint. It capitalized upon the McClellan Committee’s hearings 
and widely quoted the Senator’s statement in favor of legislation to outlaw 
the union shop. 

Three weeks before the election President Allen resorted to a half-hour 
television address to the “70,000 Boeing employees and their families.” In 
this widely advertised speech, Allen strongly supported voluntary unionism 
and asserted that job opportunities were being lost in Washington because 
of the fear which potential manufacturers held with regard to locating in 
the state. Voluntary unionism, he felt, would attract industry. A short 
time later General Electric and the head of Frederick and Nelson, the 
state’s largest department store, joined the list of proponents. Following 
this, a “Lawyers for Freedom and 202” was formed with Edgar N. Eisen- 
hower, brother of President Eisenhower, as co-chairman with a former 
Chief Justice of the state Supreme Court. In contrast with 1956, “right-to- 
work” proponents included a large number of the state’s most respected 
businessmen and lawyers. 

Union leaders directed the movement against the measure. This made 
it appear as a struggle between the employers and certain professional 
groups on one side and workers on the other. But this was not entirely 
the case. A committee of business and industry was formed against 202 
and was headed by two prominent Seattle jewelers. They contended 
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that passage of the initiative would mean lower wages and less mass buying 
power. There was also a split of undetermined proportions among workers. 
A few union people indicated that they would vote for 202 in the secrecy 
of the polling booths but only a handful came out publicly in support of 
the proposition. 

The Democratic party in its state convention came out in flat opposition 
to Initiative 202. Governor Albert D. Rosellini, Senators Jackson and 
Magnuson, and practically all Democratic candidates publicly stated their 
opposition to the proposed “right-to-work” law. 

After a sharp battle in the Republican convention, a compromise was 
adopted whereby the platform remained silent on the issue. All but a very 
few Republican candidates, notably Mrs. Catherine May, quickly declared 
themselves opposed to 202 as did the Republican State Chairman, Arnold 
Wang. Republican Congressman Thomas Pelly of Seattle appeared on a 
television program with former Governor Fred Hall of Kansas and declared 
his opposition to the “right-to-work” law. Mr. Hall, also a Republican, re- 
ported that he had vetoed a similar law in Kansas and that it was bad 
legislation. A number of local Republican clubs openly endorsed the initi- 
ative and a number of donors were disgruntled that most of the party’s 
candidates opposed it; all in all, Republicans were rather badly split over 
the issue. 

The resounding defeat administered to the initiative was a surprise 
to both sides. It carried only six of thirty-nine counties and was beaten by 
better than two to one in several urban counties. Supporters of the measure, 
however, took heart that the percentage for the proposition increased from 
32 per cent in 1956 to a little over 36 per cent. They have indicated that 
the fight will continue “since a philosophy involving the American public 
interest and our basic constitutional freedoms cannot be destroyed by one 
or more defeats at the polls.” The chairman of the labor forces retorted 
that “organized labor and its friends will be ready to meet all challenges to 
protect Washington State from dropping to the level of states with right-to- 
work legislation.” 1 With the great financial demands which will be made 
on donors in the 1960 election, it seems doubtful whether proponents could 
obtain the enormous sums which would be needed to wage another cam- 
paign two years hence. Republican leaders are fearful that another “right-to- 
work” drive would siphon funds away from their candidates. 

The contest over the proposition was notable for fantastically large 
amounts of campaign literature and space purchased in the press by both 
sides. Similarly, costly, lengthy television and radio time was purchased 
in addition to hourly spot announcements all day and evening. Testi- 
monials of clergy, national politicians, and even Hollywood entertainers 
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were used by both sides in a campaign replete with clichés. The union 
vote brought out to defeat Initiative 202 seems to have helped a number 
of Democratic candidates for the state legislature. Several of them won 
by narrow margins in districts which are normally Republican. The initi- 
ative was the principal reason for the aggregate vote of 71.15 per cent, the 
highest turnout on record in an off-year election. 

As usual, there were many other constitutional amendments and propo- 
sitions on the ballot. The voters were selective in adopting some and in 
rejecting others. They voted negatively on an amendment providing for 
re-apportionment by a seven-man commission in the event of the failure 
of the legislature to do so. They gave the school forces some but not all of 
their requests and inclined to turn down provisions for spending except to 
permit the legislature to raise pensions for retired state employees. 

Private interest groups continue to play a most prominent part in the 
campaign. Members of the bar association vote on judicial candidates; this 
vote is later made public in the press and by the Municipal League of King 
County (Seattle area). Candidates receiving the most votes from the law- 
yers feature these facts in their campaign literature. Two long-time in- 
cumbent judges in King County lost the support of the majority of the bar 
and their bid for re-election. This is not mere coincidence. 

In the primary election physicians and the president of the King County 
Medical Society were most active in working for a proposition to create an 
area-wide metropolitan council to handle the problem of lake pollution. A 
somewhat broader proposal known as the Metro Plan had been defeated 
at the polls earlier in the year and the physicians’ efforts were no doubt 
instrumental in the successful second campaign for adoption. 

In addition to titanic efforts on the “right-to-work” initiative, organized 
labor was active in other aspects of the campaign. It gave an undetermined 
but nevertheless considerable amount of financial help to candidates, and 
widely advertised its endorsement of nominees. Unlike the unions in 
Michigan, labor has not attempted large-scale infiltration of the Democratic 
party. Neither has it identified itself exclusively with Democratic candi- 
dates. The Joint Council of Teamsters representing forty-seven unions 
endorsed 22 Republicans and 107 Democrats for the state legislature. In 
county races a larger percentage of Republicans often received endorsement. 
Two Republican congressional incumbents received general approbation. In 
some instances the unions endorsed the nominees of both parties. Concisely, 
Democratic candidates do not automatically receive endorsement even 
though the great majority of candidates recommended by the unions have 
been Democrats. 

The school forces, as in 1956, were active in the camapign but more on 
behalf of propositions than candidates. A number of propositions attracted 
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special campaign committees among life insurance underwriters, public 
employees, ministers, recreationists, property owners and civic groups. Pri- 
vate interest-group politics continues to occupy a dominant place probably 
exceeding in importance party politics. 

Both parties face serious problems during the next two years. The Re- 
publicans remain demoralized after the defeat and retirement of Governor 
Arthur B. Langlie in 1956. The party has been leaderless at the state level 
and must find attractive candidates to challenge the Democrats for the state 
executive offices in 1960. Its state Senate leader, William Goodloe, was 
defeated for re-election in a surprise upset. Its split over “right-to-work” 
legislation needs to be healed and more organizational work done if unity 
and strength are to be devolped for the next campaign. 

The Democrats are reasonably strong organizationally at the state and 
county levels but weak in congressional districts. Their problem for several 
years has been and still is to find, as one reporter phrased it, “bright, new 
faces to run for Congress.” The state faces a financial crisis of first magni- 
tude. With overwhelming control of the legislature the Democrats must 
assume responsibility for levying a substantial tax increase —a most un- 
popular task considering the mood of the taxpayers. Republicans can 
oppose the tax increase and make an issue of “spending.” If the Demo- 
crats fumble the fiscal problem and fail to spread the tax burden judiciously 
they may find themselves in serious trouble at the next election. 
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1958 election in Wyoming. The state administrative boards came 

under Democratic control for the first time in twenty years. Gale 
McGee won over Senator Frank A. Barrett, J. J. “Joe” Hickey won over 
incumbent Governor Milward L. Simpson, and Jack R. Gage won over 
incumbent Secretary of State Everett T. Copenhaver. The effects of the 
national Democratic trend were very definitely felt in Wyoming. 

The total vote in the general election was 116,230. This is a new record 
for a non-presidential election. The previous off-year election record of 
114,097 was set in 1954. The 1958 contest emphasized again the position of 
Wyoming as a two-party state. 

In trying to interpret the election in Wyoming it is necessary to keep 
in mind the large number of independent voters, who shift one way or the 
other. Normally there are more Republicans than Democrats in the state, 
but the independent voters are willing to vote for Democrats for many of 
the more important offices. Wyoming was admitted as a state in 1890. 
Since that time the Republican party has controlled the majority of county 
offices, the state legislature (except for four years) and most of the state 
executive offices. A total of twenty-three governors have served the state. 
Of these, fifteen have been officially listed as Republicans and eight as 
Democrats. The governor-elect is a Democrat. Normally a Republican is 
elected to the national House of Representatives as was the case in this 
election. Democrats have held this office only ten years since Wyoming 
became a state. The Democrats have fared better in the Senate. With 
minor exceptions the Democrats have had one senator and sometimes two 
in the Senate of the United States since 1917. They will have two begin- 
ning next January. 

A review of the election results for the Wyoming state legislature cover- 
ing the last four elections shows a steady gain for the Democrats. In 1952, 
there were eleven Democrats and forty-five Republicans in the House, and 
six Democrats and twenty-one Republicans in the Senate. Large gains were 
made by the Democrats in the election of 1954 which resulted in twenty- 
four Democrats and thirty-two Republicans in the Houes, and eight Demo- 
crats and nineteen Republicans in the Senate. Additional gains were made 
by the Democrats in the election of 1956 which placed twenty-six Demo- 
crats and thirty Republicans in the House, and eleven Democrats and six- 
teen Republicans in the Senate. In the 1958 election the Democrats won 
control of the House for the first time in twenty years, with thirty seats to 
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the Republicans’ twenty-six, just reversing the 1956 figures. The Republi- 
cans retained control of the Senate, sixteen to eleven. 

In several of the races the voting was very close. Democrat Gale McGee 
won the seat in the United States Senate over his opponent, Republican 
Frank A. Barrett, by the very narrow margin of 1,913 votes. McGee had a 
majority of the votes in seven of the twenty-three counties. These were the 
southern counties (Albany, Carbon, Laramie, Sweetwater, Uinta), Platte 
just north of Cheyenne, and Sheridan in the north. McGee won endorse- 
ment by the Wyoming AFL-CIO’s Committee on Politcal Education and 
the labor vote played an important part in his election. 

For the national House of Representatives, Republican incumbent Keith 
Thomson won over his opponent, Democrat Ray Whitaker, by a majority of 
8,008 votes. This was Thomson’s third consecutive election. In 1954 he 
won by a majority of 13,451 votes and in 1956, by a majority of 19,678 votes. 
He conducted a vigorous campaign stressing his record in Congress the past 
four years, fiscal policies, and his “deep concern” with the high rate of 
federal spending and the inflationary spiral which “constitutes a threat to 
our economy.” He received a majority of the votes in seventeen counties. 
He lost only in the five southern counties and Natrona, his opponent’s 
home county. 

There were three candidates in the race for the office of governor. 
These were Democrat J. J. “Joe” Hickey, who received 55,070 votes, Re- 
publican Milward L. Simpson, who received 52,488 votes, and Louis W. 
Carlson, who filed for office on the “Economy” ticket and favored legalized 
gambling for the state, receiving 4,979 votes. Hickey won by 2,582 votes 
over Simpson. In the campaign Hickey promised to work for more industry 
for Wyoming, better jobs for Wyoming citizens, higher farm income, restora- 
tion of homeowners’ tax exemptions, better roads and highways, more pro- 
duction from Wyoming’s mines and oil fields, economy in government, 
and increased help for small business. Hickey attacked Simpson’s attitude 
on commutation of death sentences, said he was responsible for a general 
increase in taxes, and that the Governor had removed his office from the 
people. Simpson attributed his defeat to greater working enthusiasm by 
Democrats and to the vote in Sheridan County. It appears that Barrett, 
Simpson, and Copenhaver all received mortal blows in normally Republi- 
can Sheridan County. The people of Sheridan are displeased with the 
location of the four-lane Highway 90 along a straight line between Gillette 
and Buffalo instead of along the route of U. S. Highway 14-16 between 
Gillette and Sheridan. Although this decision was made by the Wyoming 
Highway Department and the national Bureau of Roads, Simpson got the 
blame for it and a comparison of the votes from this county in the past 
three elections would indicate that the voters took vengeance on these top 
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three Republicans. This issue may well have been the deciding factor in 
the election for these three offices. Hickey carried the same counties as 
McGee with Lincoln County added. 

For secretary of state, Democrat Jack R. Gage won over Republican 
Everett T. Copenhaver by the narrow margin of 847 votes. Republican 
Minnie A. Mitchell won over Democrat Bob Adams for state auditor by a 
majority of 2,825 votes. For state treasurer, Republican C. J. “Doc” Rogers 
won over Democrat Carl A. Johnson by a majority of 12,862 votes. Demo- 
crat Velma Linford won over Republican Shirley Boice for superintendent 
of public instruction by a majority of 17,353 votes." 

The voters also approved a constitutional amendment that will provide 
for the addition of a fourth justice to the Supreme Court in the 1960 elec- 
tion. The vote for the amendment was 77,224 and against, 27,864. A total 
of 116,230 electors voted, so there were 11,142, or about one out of ten, 
who did not vote on the amendment. Amendments in Wyoming are rati- 
fied if approved by a majority of persons voting in the election. Thus, the 
vote for this amendment was well above the majority of 58,116 required. 

It is also interesting to note the number who failed to vote for the im- 
portant national and state officers. There were 2,073 that did not cast a 
vote for United States senator; 4,450 did not vote for United States repre- 
sentative; 3,693 did not vote for governor; 5,391 did not vote for secretary 
of state; 5,539 failed to vote for state auditor; 6,748 did not vote for state 
treasurer; and 5,243 did not vote for superintendent of public instruction. 

The national interest attached to the senatorial race was demonstrated 
by the assistance of important party leaders on both sides. Senators Lyndon 
B. Johnson of Texas, Senate majority leader, John F. Kennedy of Massachu- 
setts, Wayne Morse of Oregon, Joseph C. O’Mahony of Wyoming, Senator- 
elect Edmund Muskie of Maine, Congressman Joseph M. Montoya of New 
Mexico, and former President Harry S. Truman came to the state to support 
the candidacy of Gale McGee. Senator Barrett received campaign assist- 
ance from Senators Karl Mundt of South Dakota, Everett Dirksen of 
Illinois, and Roman L. Hruska of Nebraska. Secretary of Agriculture Ezra 
Taft Benson, Secretary of Interior Fred A. Seaton, and Vice President 
Richard M. Nixon made vigorous speeches urging the re-election of Senator 
Barrett and the support of the Republican party. 

In general the candidates all conducted extensive and vigorous cam- 
paigns. They traveled extensively to meet the voters and many engaged in 
numerous television and radio appearances. The campaign was quiet so far 
as issues were concerned. Such issues as government spending, inflation, 


* Wyoming does not elect an attorney general. In this state he is appointed by the governor 
with the consent of the state Senate. He is appointed for four years and until his 
successor is named and qualified. The term begins April 1. The Democratic governor, 
Hickey, will appoint a new attorney general to take office April 1, 1959. 
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national defense, federal aid to education, foreign aid, farmers’ problems, 
regulation of labor unions, wool processing experiments, fiscal policies, and 
tax exemptions were mentioned by the various candidates but none of them 
was debated to any great extent in the campaign. Religion was not an issue 
in the campaign. For many years the voters have elected both Protestants 
and Catholics to high office and they did it again this year. All of the 
candidates conducted a clean, fair, and dignified campaign throughout. 

















